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WORLD ORDER! 
LIONEL CURTIS 


IN opening this discussion of “‘ World Order ’’ I may be allowed 
to mention the train of events which led me to deal with so large a 
subject. In January 1900 I reached South Africa with the British 
Army, and remained there, when war was over, to take a hand 
in the tasks of reconstruction which followed. By signing the 
Peace of Vereeniging in June 1902, the Boer leaders surrendered 
the independence of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, after 
fighting the whole might of the British Empire for nearly three 
years with heroic courage and endurance. The two conquered 
republics were then organised as Crown Colonies, under govern- 
ments composed of officials who took their orders from the British 
High Commissioner, Lord Milner. Between these two inland 
colonies and the sea lay the Cape Colony and Natal, each under 
governments responsible to electorates. These four colonial 
governments were all composed of men distinctively British in 
sympathy ; yet the ink was scarcely dry on the Peace of Vereenig- 
ing before they were all at each other’s throats, over customs and 
railway rates, native policy, and a large variety of other contentious 
subjects. Lord Milner induced them all to accept a customs 
convention, but only by making concessions to the self-governing 
colonies, such as no Minister responsible to electorates in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State could possibly have made. 
An open rupture between these four British governments was, 
at times, only prevented by Lord Milner’s authority, backed by 
his great prestige. 

In 1905 Lord Selborne succeeded Lord Milner. In 1906 
a Liberal Government had come into power in England with an 
overwhelming majority, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
announced his intention of granting responsible government to 
the Transvaal and Free State as soon as constitutions and electoral 
rolls could be framed. I thought at the time that this step was 
right, and think so now in the light of after events. Yet we on the 
spot were aware, as I think that Liberal Ministers in Whitehall 
were not, that electoral governments in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony would at once collide with the governments in the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on February 21st, 1939; Mr. Ernest 
Bevin in the Chair. 
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Cape and Natal, and that in a country where rifles went off with 
remarkable ease. 

In view of these dangers Lord Selborne commissioned a 
small group of officials to prepare a survey of the whole situation 
under his guidance, and I was told off to visit the neighbouring 
governments and report. I was introduced to Ministers at 
Bloemfontein, Capetown and Pietermaritzburg, who impressed 
me as honest and public-spirited men. I was shocked, however, 
to find that each of these four governments had the worst opinion 
of all the others. Each of the four seemed to think of the other 
three as conscious villains, which I knew they were not. There 
must, we began to feel, be something wrong with a system which 
made perfectly decent men think so meanly one of another. 
We thus began to suspect that the troubles from which we were 
suffering were due to defects in the system, rather than to vice 
in the men who were trying to work it. 

At this juncture it occurred to us that a study of conditions 
which followed the American War of Independence might throw 
some light on our own situation. Oliver’s life of Hamilton, 
which appeared at this time, led us to read The Federalist, a series 
of pamphlets published in 1787 by Hamilton, Madison and Jay in 
New York, when acceptance or rejection of the federal constitu- 
tion drafted at Philadelphia hung in the balance. From the 
pages of The Federalist we learned that during the War of Inde- 
pendence the thirteen colonies had bound themselves together 
by Articles of Confederation which described themselves in terms 
as “‘an indissoluble compact.’’ But, none the less, by repeated 
failures to abide by their compacts, the thirteen sovereign States 
had reduced the system to anarchy. The coastal States were 
taxing the traffic which passed through their ports to the inland 
States. Here was one of the troubles by which we were faced in 
South Africa. The Confederate Government of the United States 
had failed to execute the treaties it had made with Great Britain 
and Spain. For, in order to execute those treaties, the Con- 
federate Government had to call on this or that sovereign State to 
take some particular action, and the State so called on had left 
that action untaken. In the field of finance there was utter con- 
fusion. During the War the Confederate Government had raised 
loans from patriotic Americans, and also from France and Hol- 
land. To pay the interest due to its creditors the Confederate 
Government had to apply to the thirteen sovereign legislatures 
to vote contributions on a scale set out in the “ indissoluble 


compact.’”’ A number of States had failed to vote their allotted 
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quotas. The Confederate Government was in default to its 
creditors, the whole system was bankrupt and the United States 
threatened with anarchy. 

The failure of sovereign States to fulfil their compacts had thus 
been proved by actual experience in America. The Federalists 
showed that the same results had followed in Greece, in Germany, 
in Switzerland and wherever attempts had been made to establish 
a stable society on the basis of compacts between sovereign 
States. They drew the momentous conclusion that a stable 
society cannot be so founded, and further explained why this must 
be so. When a sovereign State failed to fulfil its compact when 
called on to do so by a Confederate Government, the only remedy 
to which that Government could resort was to call on the sovereign 
States which had fulfilled their compacts to coerce the defaulting 
State by making war on it. A confederacy could in fact operate 
only by virtue of continuous civil wars. Their particular applica- 
tion of these general conclusions to the case before them was that 
the thirteen sovereign States of America, by virtue of the Articles 
of Confederation, must fail to attain their declared object of pre- 
serving peace as between the States or of presenting a united 
front to the world without. The remedy, they showed, for this 
state of affairs was contained in the constitution drawn up by the 
Congress of Philadelphia. The Federal Government must derive 
its authority, not from the States, but direct from the people 
themselves who composed the States, and must also be able to 
enforce obedience to that authority on persons who disobeyed it. 

These principles were illustrated by Hamilton in the field of 
finance. When a State failed, as it often did, to pay the Con- 
federate Government its dues, the Confederate Government’s 
only remedy was to call on States which had paid to make 
war on the State in default. The Federal Government must 
therefore have power not only to tax individuals but also to 
collect the tax if necessary by obtaining a writ of distraint 
from courts of its own, and by sending police of its own 
to distrain on the goods of defaulting taxpayers. Its police 
could call, if necessary, on loyal taxpayers to support their auth- 
ority. Whether the State were to stand or fall would then simply 
depend upon whether enough citizens could be found who were 
willing to risk their lives, as well as to pay their taxes, in order to 
enforce its laws. 

A member of the Faculty of Law in Dalhousie University has 
recently told the readers of the Canadian Bar Review that : 

1 Canadian Bar Review, Vol. XVI (1938), p. 156. 
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‘* All order, national or international, rests on force or the threat 
of force.’ The fallacy of this popular doctrine can be seen from 
the case here quoted. Whether the State can exert force to 
coerce a defaulting taxpayer depends upon whether enough of 
its citizens will consent to do so in loyalty to the State. When 
Lincoln called on all citizens loyal to the Union to enforce its 
law on the seceding States, the issue depended upon how far 
Americans were willing to risk their lives to enforce the law. 
Force is no more than an instrument. The power of the State 
to use that material instrument depends on a spiritual factor, 
loyalty to the State in the hearts of its citizens. A saying of 
Admiral Mahan goes to the root of this question: “‘ The function 
of force in human affairs is to give moral ideas time to take 
root.” 

I have dwelt on this matter because the Federalists were the 
first to explain the vital distinction between a system which is 
really organic and one which is not, between a system which 
rests on methods of police and one which rests on methods of 
war. The American Civil War was in essence, and in its results, 
a police operation. 

As we read The Federalist more than thirty years ago in South 
Africa, we found that it threw a flood of light on our own situa- 
tion. It showed us how systems based on compacts between 
sovereign States lead to disaster. It showed us that that was 
the way not to follow. It convinced us that the only effective 
way of preventing the wars which had scourged the country for 
fifty years lay in creating a government directly responsible, not 
to four colonial governments, but to the people of South Africa 
as a whole. By that way, and by no other, could we hope to 
substitute methods of police for methods of war. 

These results were stated in a memorandum which was closely 
edited by Lord Selborne and published under his high authority. 
The remedy he proposed was made possible by the greatness of 
three men, the Boer Generals Botha and Smuts, and the British 
leader, Dr. Jameson. But I ask you to realise what it meant to 
us British, who had fought and beaten the Boers and then ruled 
them for several years. Responsible government in the Trans- 
vaal and Free State meant that Boer Generals were going to 
rule us in the conquered republics. But the Union meant, and 
we knew that it meant, that Boer Generals were going to rule 
the British in the whole of South Africa, including Cape Colony 
and Natal. In the face of that fact, we got our people to accept 
the Union, which was ratified in 1909 and came into being in 
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1910. In those years the shadow of the World War was already 
lengthening across the landscape. At public meetings we were 
asked this question: ‘‘ You are telling us to establish a govern- 
ment for South Africa and then obey it. But what if Germany 
attacks the Empire and the Imperial Government calls on us to 
defend it? Suppose at the same time a Boer government, 
which you are asking us to establish and obey, then declares its 
neutrality and orders us not to fight. Which of the two govern- 
ments are we to obey? ”’ 

The question was one for which we had no clear answer to 
give. We found ourselves faced by a conflict of loyalties ; and we 
decided to go back to our old methods of research to find where 
our ultimate loyalty lay. As I had given my whole time to 
research for the Union, I now undertook to give my time to 
answering the question what the British Commonwealth was. It 
included, I found, one quarter of mankind. But it also included 
territory on every continent, and sections of every race, of every 
religion, and of every level of civilisation. It was not merely a 
quarter of mankind, but a cross-section of human society. I 
began to see that its problems were soluble only in terms of the 
world question. And now, after years, I will go so far as to say 
that no country or community, however small, can really hope 
to solve its problems except in the light of the world question. 
By that I mean that if you want to solve your own national 
questions, you will only do so by first asking, What are the 
paramount needs of the world as a whole? and by then thinking 
what your own country can do towards meeting those needs. I 
was thus led to study the world question. 

I must now endeavour to say what that question is. For 
the last 150 years we men have acquired an ever-increasing 
control of physical forces; and this control has reacted on human 
society to change its quantity aud also its quality. Mechanisa- 
tion has greatly increased the number of people who live on this 
planet. But while it has greatly enlarged the volume of human 
society, it has changed its character by rendering every part of 
it closely dependent on every other. What one small country, a 
Serbia or a Czechoslovakia, does or leaves undone instantly 
affects the whole of human society. What one individual does, 
a Mussolini, a Chamberlain, a Hitler, a Roosevelt, may shake the 
whole structure to its very foundations. We have gained control 
of physical forces, without acquiring any corresponding control 
of human forces—that is to say, of ourselves. Socially and 
economically human society is now one closely integrated unit. 
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Politically human society is fragmented into some sixty sovereign 
States. The position is better stated than I can state it by 
Mr. Foster Dulles on page 102 of his book War, Peace and Change. 
“The world,’’ he writes, “‘is thus in imagination peopled with 
some sixty super-beings. These imagined beings are endowed 
with primitive and conflicting desires. There as yet exists no 
authority to provide, as between such desires, other solvents 
than that of might. The ‘ ethical’ solution also fails to operate 
because group authorities are not deemed to be subject thereto, 
or to have any duty to each other. The personified States are 
not endowed with the spirit of sacrifice and renunciation. The 
‘ethical’ principle operates, to be sure, upon the individual 
group members, and creates a willingness on their part to sacrifice 
for others. But the ‘others’ tend more and more to become 
the personified States to the exclusion of more universal causes.”’ 

In a word, each sovereign State tends to look at its own 
separate and several interests, in disregard of what the results 
may be to the rest of humanity. For human society there is no 
government, and so, for its paramount interests, no control. 

After the catastrophe of the World War, this position was 
realised by the statesmen who assembled in Paris to attempt the 
gigantic task of restoring the shattered framework of human 
society. The remedy they applied was the League of Nations 
based on a covenant which recognised and emphasised the 
sovereignty of the States it proposed to unite. The task of 
keeping the peace between these States was laid on the Council 
and Assembly at Geneva. 

Lord Robert Cecil had asked me to go to Paris as a member 
of the section he had organised to advise the British Government 
on the subject. His reason for doing this was that I had written 
an article called ‘‘ The Windows of Freedom” in the Round 
Table for December 1918, in which I advocated a League of Nations, 
designed to secure the discussion of international relations by 
foreign ministers meeting face to face at some place like Geneva, 
with a common secretariat to assist them. But when I saw 
the draft of the Covenant with Articles 10 and 16, my impression 
was that here was a travesty of the American Constitution, 
drawn in disregard of all the principles upon which that Constitu- 
tion was based. The Covenant was a close counterpart of the 
Articles of Confederation which Fhe Federalist had shown to be 
unworkable. I feared that, like the Confederation, it would lead 
to unimagined and unforeseen troubles. But I also remembered 
that the Confederation had been a step to the Federal Constitu- 
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tion under which the United States of America had grown to its 
present greatness. Now, as then, human affairs must proceed 
by the process of trial and error. The League of Nations had to 
be tried: but I also felt that during the period of trial all should 
be ready to read the lessons of experience, and especially the 
lessons of failure. 

We have had our twenty years of trial, and now can see that 
in actual experience collective security is neither collective nor 
yet secure. To-day we are faced by hourly risks of a war which, 
if it starts, will be more widespread and far more devastating than 
the war which started in 1914. 

From July 1938 to January 1939 I was travelling through 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the United States, and have 
felt at times as though I were back in those days, thirty-five 
years ago, when I visited South African governments. Everywhere 
I found that people were blaming individual statesmen for the 
failure of the League. First it was Lloyd George, Poincaré, 
Mussolini. Then it was Simon, Laval and Hoare. Now it is 
Hitler or Chamberlain, Daladier or Halifax. Is it not time, I 
ask, that we stop distributing blame to statesmen, and examine 
the system, or want of system, they are asked to operate? Is it 
not time that we take a leaf out of medical practice, and try to 
diagnose before we begin writing prescriptions ? 

I will therefore make bold to give my own diagnosis, which is 
this. J suggest that the principles stated in The Federalist are no 
less true of international relations to-day than of the thirteen States 
to which they were applied by Hamilton, Madison and Jay, who were, 
as we know, speaking the mind of Washington. Now, as then, 
compacts between sovereign States are foundations of sand. The 
larger and stronger a structure founded on sand may be, the more 
certain it is to collapse by its own weight, and involve in its ruin 
those it was meant to protect. To create a stable society you must 
do what Washington did: you must drive piles through the sands 
of compact right down to the bedrock which Lincoln described 
as “‘ dedication.” By that he meant loyalty, the infinite duty 
which each individual man owes to his fellow-men. No kind 
of authority can really secure the peace of the world unless it is 
responsible to individuals and rests on individual loyalty. In- 
ternational law is a figment, so long as it rests on parchment com- 
pacts between sovereign States. It is just that old wolf anarchy, 
closely disguised in a clothing of legal sheepskins. The reason why 
law in the true sense of that word cannot rest on compacts 


between sovereign States is this: that it creates a conflict of 
K2 
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loyalties. Take my own case. Is my ultimate loyalty due to 
England, to the British Commonwealth, or to the League of 
Nations? I cannot answer that question. 

My meaning is that nothing can solve the problems we are 
now facing but a world government responsible, not to States, 
but to all individuals fitted for the trust. That is the goal, how- 
ever remote, at which we must aim. In handling all human affairs 
you must first decide what you are trying to do, what is the goal 
you are trying to reach. I am now convinced that a world 
commonwealth embracing all nations and kindreds and tongues 
is the goal at which we must aim before we can hope to move 
to a higher plane of civilisation. Indeed, I will now go so far as to 
say that unless we conceive that goal in time, and take steps to 
approach it, our present stage of civilisation is doomed to collapse. 

I am sure that a world government is the ultimate goal we 
shall reach. I am equally sure that its structure can only be 
built little by little, bit by bit. And I strongly suspect that the 
first step is by far the most difficult. The world is obsessed by 
nationalism. That national States are the last word in political 
construction is an almost universal assumption. I believe in 
preserving all that is best in nationalism and that sooner or later 
men will rise to the new idea that two or more nations, without 
losing their characteristics or freedom, can unite in one inter- 
national State, can erect one federal government responsible to 
all their citizens fit for the task, for maintaining peace between 
themselves, and also between themselves and the world without. 
I believe that they will form a federal government, limited to that 
purpose, leaving all other activities to the national governments 
where they now rest. I believe that the nations so united in one 
international State would presently find they had attained a 
higher degree of freedom. In a few generations other States 
would be eager to enter the federation, and the process of accretion, 
once started, would advance more rapidly than men are now able 


to conceive. 


“If you can dream—and not make dreams your master, 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim.” 


It is not enough to conceive the goal. When you have done 
that, I hold it a duty to force yourself to think what practical 
step can be taken to start men on the path which leads to the goal. 
It is for that reason that I have forced myself in the closing pages 
of The Commonwealth of God to say what I think the first and most 
difficult practical step might be. From the nature of the case, 
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I feel that it could only be taken by the most experienced common- 
wealths. I have therefore given my own personal view that a 
beginning might be made by Australia, New Zealand and Great 
Britain. I believe that if that step could be taken in time, 
humanity would be saved thereby from sufferings untold. 

I have always been conscious that any proposal of mine 
for creating the first international State was likely to be biased 
by my own national outlook. This feeling grew stronger as I 
travelled back from Australia, where I had gone to attend the 
Sydney Conference on British Commonwealth Relations in 
September 1938. I had no intention of broaching the subject 
dealt with in these pages in North America; for I hardly expected 
to find anyone there prepared to regard it as a subject for serious 
discussion. I was, therefore, greatly surprised on reaching 
British Columbia to find a letter from the Secretary of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs inviting me to visit its branches 
and address them on the theme set forth in The Commonwealth of 
God. Having promised to visit some friends at Portland, Oregon, 
before starting to cross Canada, I there accepted an invitation to 
address a gathering at the University Club. The attitude of 
mind I encountered at Portland led me to see that I had greatly 
misjudged the readiness of people in North America to discuss 
these ideas on their merits. When I afterwards visited Vancouver, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Boston and Toronto, this impression was strengthened, 
more especially by a review of my book in the Winnipeg Free 
Press, which I chanced to read in the train. At Winnipeg I was 
asked to address a joint meeting of the men and women’s Canadian 
Club, and again at Toronto an even larger gathering of the Canadian 
Club in that city. At these various gatherings on both sides 
of the international frontier I found a number of people who seemed 
to regard an international commonwealth in the genuine sense of 
that word as the true and practical goal of human endeavour. 

It thus began to dawn on my mind that people accustomed 
to live under federal institutions were perhaps more likely to hit 
on the best road to an international commonwealth than those 
like myself who have lived under unitary governments. In 
England my greatest difficulty has always been that people 
here have no practical experience of federal government. They 
scarcely know what it means, as anyone will realise who studies 
decisions of the Privy Council on the constitutional questions of 
Canada. In Canada, as in the great Republic south of her 
frontier, there are people who know all that is known at present 
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of the practical working of federal institutions. They know the 
difficulties and are versed in the art of overcoming them. It 
was on this continent that men who had handled government 
first conceived these institutions, explained the principles on 
which they rest and applied them in constitutions which brought 
into being the largest and most impregnable area of peace on 
this earth. So the thought entered my mind that Canadians 
and Americans might see in their own institutions a key to the 
problems of a suffering world and teach the world how to use 
that key. Then indeed would a time be in sight when man would 
cease to torture his own flesh with the scourge of war. 

The Council on Foreign Relations in New York had asked me 
to address them before sailing for England in January 1939. 
As I was preparing to leave the house where I was staying to 
keep this engagement, Mr. Clarence Streit of the New York 
Times called to see me. He had been on President Woodrow 
Wilson’s staff at Paris and had for years represented the New 
York Times at Geneva. In watching the League at work he had 
seen how unstable a system based on compacts between sovereign 
Statesmust be. He had then discovered and read The Federalist, 
which had shown him why this must be so. On the invitation of 
my host, Mr. Streit accompanied us to the meeting, and after- 
wards put in my hands an advance copy of his book Union Now, 
privately printed at Geneva, but due for publication in February. 
The reading of that book as I crossed the Atlantic was a thrilling 
experience. As I say in my own book, the transition from the 
national to the international State is perhaps the most difficult 
step in political construction that man will ever attempt. In 
crossing the continent from British Columbia to New York, the 
idea had first entered my mind that here might be found the 
thinkers who would lead a civilisation threatened with ruin to 
face that transition, and might show them how the thing might 
be done. That idea had already been realised, before I con- 
ceived it, on lines larger and bolder than I myself had dared to 
imagine. 

Mr. Streit shows how restricted and how precarious is the 
freedom which peoples enjoy under national commonwealths. 
He proves with unanswerable force what an increase in personal 
freedom, material prosperity and national security the demo- 
cracies would gain by joining one international commonwealth. 
He has brought to bear on the subject a better grasp and also 
an incomparably fuller knowledge of the social and economic 
factors than I can command. I have dealt more fully with the 
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moral and religious foundations of freedom than was possible in 
the length to which Mr. Streit has wisely limited his work. As 
Professor Toynbee has said, ‘‘ Western Liberalism is merely the 
political husk of Christianity, without its spiritual kernel.’’ The 
belief that democracy is by nature opposed to religion, which 
dominated thought in the nineteenth century, was doubtless due 
to the French Revolution. The established Church was so closely 
bound up with the ancien régime that the Revolution was bound 
to aim at destroying them both together. Apart from the 
influence of Voltaire, the mistake of confusing institutional 
religion with religion itself—that is to say, a spiritual view of 
the universe—was inevitable. Marxism, with its by-products 
Fascism and Nazism, is at last leading the world to realise that 
the democratic commonwealth is the Sermon on the Mount trans- 
lated into political terms. The message which President Roosevelt 
addressed to Congress at the opening of this year (1939) marked 
an epoch in history ; for here was the first executive officer of the 
greatest commonwealth in the world telling its legislature that the 
system for which they stand has its roots in religion. 

In my talks with the branches of the Canadian Institute, 
the World Peace Foundation at Boston and the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York, I made one practical suggestion. 
It was this. I suggested that each Branch of the Canadian 
Institute should get into touch with a group organised by the 
Council on Foreign Relations in the nearest city south of the 
frontier. I suggested that these Canadian and American Groups 
should jointly consider the question ‘‘ whether the key to inter- 
national relations might not be found in the principles which 
underlie the Constitutions of the United States of America and 
of Canada, as propounded in The Federalist.’’ 

If perchance this suggestion bears fruit, Mr. Streit’s work 
will provide pertinent matter for these joint discussions. 


Summary of Discussion. 


PRoFEssOR C. K. WEBSTER said that it was fitting that from 
time to time there should be an address upon some lofty theme to 
contrast with the very earthy character of most of the discussions 
which took place at the Institute, and surely no one could be better 
fitted to undertake such a task than its founder. Contrary to the 
usual practice, the latter appeared only very rarely to speak to them 
in public, however much he might inspire them behind the scenes, 
and all were deeply grateful for what he had said that evening. 

There were not many who would disagree with Mr. Curtis’s main 
theme: that to ensure the peace of the world some sort of world 
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State was necessary. It was an obvious lesson of history. When 
the lecturer had been making his unitary Constitution of Africa and 
inventing his Federal Constitution for the British Empire, which 
unfortunately had never been adopted, he (the speaker) had been 
studying European history and travelling in Europe and had written a 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Evolution of the World State.’ There seemed to 
be two questions raised in Mr. Curtis’s paper : first, whether the creation 
of the League of Nations had been a great mistake, and, secondly, 
whether the only way to a world State was through a federal system. 

Concerning the formation of the League of Nations, no one could 
say that President Wilson and his staff had not been well acquainted 
with The Federalist and with the federal system. He did not know 
whether the lecturer wished to assert that it would have been possible 
to create a Federal World State in 1919, but in his opinion such a view 
was contrary to the facts. The United States more than any other 
Power had limited the functions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. When studying The Federalist it would be well to study 
the life of Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton had not believed in the 
new Constitution, but had thought that he could have made a better 
one had he been entrusted with the task; but he had accepted that 
Constitution as the best possible thing at the time, and instead of putting 
forward negative criticism, had thrown himself forward as a passionate 
advocate of the cause, and this was one of the reasons why it had 
succeeded. If those people who had seen the obvious faults of the 
League, especially influential members of the public of the Great 
Powers, had during the earlier years made strenuous efforts to 
strengthen it, instead of putting forward merely negative criticism, 
matters might be very different to-day. The lesson of The Federalist 
was that a new creation had been evolved because of the conviction 
and unity of the men who had started it. This unity and conviction 
had been lacking among the members of the League. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that no federal State had come 
to its full fruition without a civil war. What Hamilton had seen to 
be necessary had only been made possible through a civil war. The 
same thing applied to Switzerland and to Germany. Always at the 
crucial moment of the surrender of sovereignty there had been war. 
The passage to a world State through a war was not as attractive as 
the picture shown by the lecturer. 

He did not know if the lecturer had meant to imply that democracy 
was one of the essential elements of a federal State. There were 
examples where democracy had not been present in parts of such a 
State. But if democracy were to be a sine qua non of a federal State, 
then the world might become divided into two opposed camps, which 
would surely be likely to lead to friction between them, and ultimately 
to war. 

It was exceedingly unjust to the democratic forces on the continent 
of Europe to say that ‘“‘ Western Liberalism is merely the political 
husk of Christianity, without its spiritual kernel.” It was necessary 
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to hear a professor from the Sorbonne really warming to his subject 
before a sympathetic audience to realise that liberty in the French 
sense was not a mere negative conception, relegating Christianity to 
the background, but that it was a real and fervent belief in elementary 
human rights on which the whole basis of human society must be built ; 
and in the greater portion of the Latin world those things counted for 
much more than did their Anglo-Saxon counterpart which had been 
the substance of the lecturer’s address. The Spanish States of South 
America had been in somewhat the same position as those of North 
America, but it had not been possible to apply the federal solution in 
their case because their previous history and their Latin conception 
of life had made it impossible for them to use it in the same way. 


Mr. H. WICKHAM STEED said that he agreed in part with the state- 
ment that there was no fundamental incompatibility between the 
Church and the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The lower clergy 
under the Third Estate who had been more in touch with the people 
had felt no inherent antagonism towards it, it had only been the higher 
clergy who had afterwards set their faces against it. 

He had had the privilege of knowing Mr. Streit for more than twelve 
years. After serving during the Great War, and then on President 
Wilson’s staff in Paris, he had returned to the United States, and had 
been through a University, had been a Rhodes scholar, spending a 
year at Oxford, had then travelled through Asia Minor, and had settled 
down at Geneva in 1929 as correspondent of the New York Times. 
As a Wilsonian he had been a sympathiser with the League, watching 
it with a loving eye. During those years he had realised that the 
greatest difficulty standing in the way of the League was the persistence 
of the concept of neutrality among its members which Article 16 had 
been designed to kill. Thus he had come to the conclusion that it was 
the fact that the League was composed of sovereign States which made 
a real community of nations, with an effective Common Law of its 
own, impossible on the basis of a League. In the very important 
book which he had written, Union Now, he demanded union, not a 
league or alliance, among the democracies immediately—between 
Great Britain, the Dominions, the United States, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Finland. He saw in 
democracy the only chance of preserving human freedom, and the 
only chance for its survival in this ‘‘ union now,” which would have a 
command of such resources, both actual and potential, as would give 
pause to any aggressor or combination of aggressors. Then, when this 
union had been formed, other nations now under dictatorship would 
see the disadvantage of remaining outside it and the advantages of 
belonging to it, and would make such modifications in their own 
methods of government as would be necessary to enable them to become 
members. Mr. Streit had explained very carefully the financial and 
economic advantages of such a union, and the salient features of his 
book had been broadcast throughout the United States on a national 
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“hook-up.” It was to be hoped that through the B.B.C. it would be 
broadcast to the British Commonwealth. It was not possible to over- 
estimate the danger to which the British Commonwealth was now 
exposed. They had gone back on the only general lofty principle 
for which they could have asked not only the lives of their own people, 
but the sympathy of the rest of the world. If it should be necessary 
now to fight on a territorial issue, it was doubtful whether the support 
irom the Empire or Commonwealth would be so immediate or so 
unanimous as it would have been last September, when a principle 
had been involved. The scheme outlined by the lecturer and by Mr. 
Streit provided a chance which should not be missed. 


Dr. A. D. Linpsay said that on first reading the lecturer’s paper 
he had thought it very unreal, and on a second reading had still found 
it unreal to a certain extent. He agreed that none of the nations 
would have been prepared to accept a federal government at the end 
of the War. He thought it would be difficult to form a federal State 
to-day. He did wish, however, to express his agreement with the 
underlying theme of the address, which was that it was useless to try 
to obtain any sort of unity in society unless the different individual 
members believed in it. The trouble had been that the members of 
the League of Nations had not believed in it. It had been a mistake 
to think that the important thing was to get everyone in. The all- 
important thing was that all should believe in that to which they 
belonged. The lecturer had been right when he had said that the 
strength of any Commonwealth must depend on the strength of the 
loyalty of the individuals who belonged to it. It was necessary 
to draw together all those people who did want unity and who did 
believe in it, and if this meant dividing the world into two camps, 
surely this would be better than having it divided into one large and 
horrible camp and a lot of isolated distracted States. Looking back, 
one might say of the League of Nations that either it ought to have 
done more or it ought to have done less. It could not have done more, 
and so perhaps it had tried to do a little too much, and had so led 
its members to think that they had no responsibility, that they could 
do as they pleased and it would continue on its own without their 
support. He, personally, had no fear of the bogey of sovereignty ; 
except that it was a silly theory, it didno harm. The facts behind the 
theory did harm. It was necessary that those people who had a real 
feeling of responsibility both for their own nation and for the common- 
wealth of nations should come together and start to build on the 
principles in which they all believed. 


Mr. R. STOKEs paid a warm tribute to the lecturer’s address and 
also to his book Civitas Dei, but wished to suggest a point of view 
diametrically opposed to that put forward by Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis had pleaded for a world State, but the speaker wanted to 
suggest that it was not only an impracticable dream, but also a morally 
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wrong ideal. He agreed with all that the lecturer had said about The 
Federalist. It was one of the greatest books on political philosophy 
ever written, and he agreed with the lecturer that the causes of the 
failure of the League of Nations undoubtedly lay in the disregard of 
the principles laid down in The Federalist. Further, he agreed that 
it was those principles, incorporated in the Constitutions of South 
Africa, Canada and Australia, that had given those Constitutions the 
cohesion upon which they had built up their sovereignty. But when 
it came to larger units, he would point out that even under the most 
favourable circumstances for its extension, namely within the British 
Empire, the main principle of The Federalist had broken down. Mr. 
Curtis had before the War produced a book to persuade the British 
Commonwealth to adopt the principle of federalism, but even his 
persuasive reasoning had failed. 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOYNBEE said that he had not yet read Mr. 
Streit’s book, but he had first met him in Constantinople in 1921. He 
was certainly a man of mark, and what he had to say would no doubt 
be important. 

The important point in Mr. Curtis’s thesis, it seemed to him, was not 
the difference between the constitutional structure of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and that of a federal world State, but the fact that 
the world had become economically and morally a unit while it was still 
politically divided. A study of history would show the danger of the 
present situation, because all past civilisations had come to grief 
through a failure to solve this problem. The danger was not that a world 
State would not take shape, but that it would be established by methods 
of violence which would be the ruin of society. 

The Roman Empire was a good example of a world State which 
had been formed in this way by a process of conquest that had destroyed 
the other States in the Graeco-Roman world and had ruined that world 
economically and morally. A world State was a necessity, but the 
line of least resistance for reaching this inevitable goal was by a 
process of conquest which would destroy everything which at present 
made life worth living. 

The interesting thing about the address and the book Union Now 
was that the idea behind them both seemed to offer a remote possibility 
of creating a world State by some less ruinous method than the tradi- 
tional one of world conquest. It was only necessary to look at a map 
of the world to see that in a conflict in which the whole world would 
become engaged, North America would survive, and possibly also 
Russia, but that the European Powers would all inevitably perish. 
They were too small and close to each other not to be exterminated 
fairly quickly by modern methods of warfare. The project of a 
“union now ” between the democratic nations held out the hope that 
the balance of power would be weighted so overwhelmingly on the 
side of this super-United States that it would be manifestly too formid- 
able to be attacked and might therefore come to form the nucleus of a 
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world State without the destruction of our present society. But 
obviously when considering any project of world federation the problem 
of the moment was one of time. This was a crucial factor in the 
situation. For this reason, in the presence of that hourly danger 
of catastrophe to which the speaker had referred, the more ambitious 
plan of “‘ union now” between all the democratic States might be 
more practical politics than the more modest idea of an initial union 
between Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand. The question 
was whether the pressure of the immediate danger would be sufficient 
to overcome the prejudices existing in Western Europe, and still more 
in North America, in favour of national parochialism, and whether this 
might come to pass in time to avert the impending catastrophe. 


Dr. DRUMMOND SHIELS said he would like to pay a tribute to the 
lecturer’s courage and faith in restating the thesis of Civitas Dei at a 
time when nationalism appeared to be sweeping triumphantly across 
the world. Some form of world government was almost certainly the 
ultimate solution of international difficulties, and a collaboration of 
democracies was an obvious and natural beginning. The Dominions, 
however, were already closely associated with Great Britain in respect 
of foreign policy, and it was unlikely that they would be willing to 
retrace their steps and to accept more formal commitments unless 
these were part of a much bigger scheme. If the United States, 
possibly with the addition of the Scandinavian countries, were prepared 
to come in, the attitude of the Dominions would be different. 

Before a world government was possible, however, material and 
psychological factors making for aggressive nationalism and racial 
antagonism would have to be more frankly faced. The most obvious 
and urgent problems were not necessarily the most fundamental. 
Was world unity in government possible, for example, while financial 
and trade rivalries existed between nations whose internal economy 
was based on a profit-making system which had many extra-national 
ramifications? Also, what about racial and colour prejudice, perhaps 
more acute to-day in a political sense than it had ever been? Could 
there be world unity while this question was unsolved, and, if not, 
how could it be solved ? 

He was not quite certain whether the lecturer had meant that there 
was no further use for the League of Nations. Any kind of world 
federation would take a long time to build up, and, in the meantime, 
how were they to solve questions of national boundaries, movement of 
populations, raw materials, colonies, etc., without constant danger of 
crises and war? He thought the lecturer had been rather sweeping in 
implying that sovereign States could not find common ground or make 
progress towards international agreement. The record of the League 
of Nations itself was a proof that this was not the case. In many fields 
of endeavour there had been great achievements, certainly in the 
economic, health, and social spheres, and—to some extent—in the 
political field. A stepping-stone to world government was required 
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and a reconstructed League of Nations should provide the necessary 
link. 

He thought Mr. Curtis had used the term “‘ loyalty ”’ in two different 
senses—as an honourable and intellectual adherence to a legal contract 
or moral obligation, and as the emotion of patriotism. The emotional 
effect of the increased intensity of nationalism would work against 
world federation, but the consequent emotion of fear would work in 
its favour. A blend of idealism with the instinct of self-preservation 
seemed to be present in the American reaction to the world situation. 

He admired and shared the ideal of the lecturer, but considered that 
progress to it would be assisted by getting sovereign States back as 
soon and as much as possible to the conference table. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH suggested that, while fully-blown federalism 
could not be envisaged immediately, an accelerated and solid contribu- 
tion towards political co-operation could be made which would save 
the world from its present danger and lay the foundations of a future 
world order. 


Mr. GEORGE EDINGER said that he remembered before the War 
having had the great privilege of meeting a man whose pioneer work 
for a world federation had never been sufficiently appreciated, Sir Max 
Waechter, a Prussian, the son of a Lutheran pastor who had come to 
England and made a fortune and had then spent his time considering 
how a federation of Europe might be brought about. In pursuit of 
this idea he had seen all the rulers in Europe, all the pre-War monarchs. 
He had tried to persuade them to come into some kind of federation 
and to begin by dropping the customs barriers. This was still the first 
thing to be done to-day. Dr. Hodza had said as far back as 1920, 
when speaking of the already troublesome minority problem in Czecho- 
slovakia, that if the customs barriers could be dropped, no one would 
care whether they were Czechs or whether they were Poles. The best 
way to start a union of the nations would be to remove the customs 
barrier between Germany and France. 


VicE-ADMIRAL Drury-LowE said that Mr. Lionel Curtis in his final 
chapter of Civitas Dei had pointed out that the great difficulty in 
moving from one stage to another towards the final goal of a World 
Commonwealth lay in changing the minds of men. There was indeed 
a great need for moral and spiritual rearmament, as many recent 
letters in the Press had emphasised. A world-wide spiritual regeneration 
was necessary ; in other words, the present order would end in catas- 
trophe unless men turned to God to regenerate it. He hoped this 
would not be laughed at as visionary and “ in the clouds.”” There were 
higher laws which governed the world and which had been thwarted 
through the lack of vision of mankind, and “‘ where there is no vision 
the people perish.” It was not by new weapons nor by new machinery 
that the world would be saved, but by new men. 
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Mr. Ernest BEVIN (in the Chair) said that the matter which had 
always troubled him in considering any type of world co-operation 
was the relationship existing between Great Britain and the rest of 
Europe. The former had traditionally followed, and to-day was 
reaping the reward, a policy of safeguarding her own security, and doing 
so by keeping Europe divided. It was now found necessary to build 
up a system which would allow Europe to unite. The key to the 
Commonwealth idea was not to be found on the circumference of the 
world, but in the European centre. He, personally, had always 
approached problems from an economic point of view. The trouble 
with the League of Nations had been that it had been given a political 
head, a Labour tail, but no economic body, neither had it been provided 
with any instrument for dealing with the economic position which had 
arisen as a result of the World War. Had there been an economic 
conference similarly constituted to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, meeting every year to discuss the economic difficulties and raw- 
material requirements of each State, or group of States, the question 
of reparations, for example, would not have reached the magnitude 
it did, and the difficulties which created the present political situation 
would, to a great extent, have been avoided. 

It was also interesting to observe that those nations which entered 
the League through the I.L.O. had entered more willingly and clung 
to it more tenaciously than those which primarily belonged to the 
political side of the League, the reason being that it was easier to induce 
the nations to discuss problems than to discuss politics. It made a 
great difference if the discussions were purely economic. For years 
it had been his job to promote unity amongst conflicting organisations, 
and he would never have succeeded if he had put before them cut-and- 
dried constitutions. The only way to promote unity amongst people 
was to induce them at the same time to concentrate upon problems 
with which they were economically confronted. In this way solutions 
to the problems were sought rather than differences magnified. 

He had discussed with a member of the I.L.O. as to whether it 
would be possible to study the cartelisation of industry and to ascertain 
whether such cartelisation could be on a Labour basis, instead of merely 
by commercial agreement. If, for instance, it were possible to secure 
in the international steel trade, where a cartel had been established, 
a conference representative of international Labour to discuss the 
conditions of labour that should apply to the cartel internationally, 
thus giving it a stable foundation, people would become more interested 
in their problems and would forget their national differences. They 
would then begin to discover the programme which would be best for 
the steel industry as a whole. The world was so small industrialiy. 
Those who spoke of the impossibility of world order to-day forgot 
that the progress of science had cut down distance and brought countries 
very near to each other. It was not possible to discuss the wages 
operating in industry in England without considering at the same 
time the wages operating, for instance, in Japan. The so-called 
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democracies, with Russia, controlled 78 per cent. of the world’s surface, 
with its raw materials, markets and opportunities for development. 
Middle Europe and Japan was limited to the balance of 22 per cent., 
yet it was in the latter that it was so necessary that the standard of 
living should be raised. If the democracies collaborated they could, 
having regard to their economic facilities, create conditions whereby 
they could invite these other countries to come in and enjoy the full 
economic advantages, provided they were willing to observe recognised 
labour standards and to give up using the instrument of war. There 
was never more than 13 per cent. of any commodity entering the 
international pool which affected the price level, yet this 13 per cent. 
had been the vexed factor in disturbing world stability. If this com- 
paratively small percentage of the total world production at present 
floating about the world could be stabilised, then the fear of inter- 
mittent depression would be conquered. It should be remembered 
that labour represented 75 per cent. of the total cost of any commodity, 
and if labour as an international force could be stabilised, a foundation 
could be formed upon which might be built a new political Order. 


MR. LIONEL CurTIs said that he had noticed the use of the word ‘‘if”’ : 
if this could be done or that could be done. But how were these 
things to be brought about? They could only be brought about by 
creating control or government. In federal government lay the 
instrument by which the plans mentioned by different speakers could 
be carried out. In The Federalist was the first expression by men 
who had handled government of the principles which must lie beneath 
any control and which would enable things to be done. When 
engineers set out to erect a bridge, they could only do it because they 
had grasped certain principles of physics and mathematics in order to 
erect the structure. The same thing was true of human affairs. They 
could not be understood by the philosopher who had never left his 
cloister as they could be understood by men who had actually been 
through revolution and who had handled government and who knew 
that the bond which united men was their loyalty to one another. 
By tying the thirteen States together with compacts, conflicting 
loyalties had been established. No answer had been given to the 
question : where was an Englishman’s loyalty—to Great Britain, the 
British Commonwealth or the League of Nations? 

Concerning his attitude to the League of Nations, he had always 
wanted a standing recurring conference at some place like Geneva of 
the leading statesmen of the world aided by a secretariat. He still 
believed that this would be a great advance on the old methods of 
diplomacy conducted mainly by despatches and telegrams. Had the 
Conference at Paris been satisfied with bringing the leading statesmen 
face to face, probably the United States would never have had cause to 
leave the arrangement, and secondly, and most important, conflicting 
loyalties would not have been created as they had been by Articles 
1oand 16. After reading The Federalist he had come to the conclusion 
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that these structures erected to do the work of a State, while not a 
State, not only failed to do the work, but were in themselves positive 
dangers. The man who had played the part of Woodrow Wilson at 
the Congress of Vienna had been Alexander of Russia. He had had the 
imaginative idea of the Holy Alliance into which England had unwill- 
ingly and hesitatingly joined. Under Metternich the Holy Alliance 
had developed into a combination to suppress any signs of popular 
government anywhere in Europe. They had put Ferdinand back 
on to his throne in Spain, and then Canning had said, ‘‘ No,”’ and he 
had left the Alliance. Then they had tried to assert the dominion of 
Ferdinand over the South American colonies, and Canning had said 
that before this should happen the British fleet would stop it. Had 
there been instituted a Conference, instead of the Covenant of the 
League with Articles Io and 16, Great Britain would most probably 
have asserted her sense of justice more quickly than she had done. 
She would have realised that the most important thing to do after the 
War was to strengthen the German Republic and not to ruin it, to help 
the German people to learn the difficult lesson of self-government. 
If sixty men were tied together with a rope, their pace would be that 
of the slowest. Similarly sixty sovereign nations tied together 
would achieve the pace of the slowest. Any one member of the 
League could paralyse action. For instance, because of the 
sufferings of the White Russians, Nansen had established his office 
for refugees, and had done a great and noble work, and then new 
refugees had come along, in greater need and in larger ‘numbers, 
and when that office had been most needed it had been closed down, 
because Russia had never forgotten why the original Nansen office 
had come into being. This was a single instance of the kind of general 
paralysis which had caused and which had prevented the revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Had there been a conference with no 
definite obligations, the people of Great Britain would have come to 
their senses much more quickly, as they had done after the Napoleonic 
Wars, they would have attained more quickly their natural moral 
level, and would have set about liquidating reparations and helping 
the Weimar Republic on to its feet. 











THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE! 
The Most Hon. the MARQUEss OF LOTHIAN, C.H. 


THE United States is in many ways the most interesting 
country in the world. It contains a hundred and thirty million 
people. Its population is derived from almost every race in 
Europe. It has enormous problems of its own, economic and 
social, as well as political. It is the largest democracy, and 
having lived remote from Europe for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, it is extremely difficult for any European to under- 
stand the way in which the United States looks at affairs outside 
itself. Iam not going to discuss the economic problems associated 
with the New Deal, important as they are, and important in their 
ultimate reaction on foreign policy. I am going to confine myself 
to what interests most people in Great Britain, and indeed in 
Europe, to the question of what is the United States’ attitude to 
external affairs to-day. 

As you know, for a hundred years the steady policy of the 
United States was complete detachment from Europe and its 
politics. The Monroe Doctrine was in effect a statement by 
the United States that, provided Europe did not interfere politi- 
cally in the affairs of North and South America, the United States 
would be equally disinterested in Europe. Its only other foreign 
policy during that hundred and thirty years was its own doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas, that is to say a steady resistance to our 
interference with American trade when we were at war beyond 
what the United States regarded as the traditional rights of a 
belligerent. 

The entry of the United States into the War I think surprised 
all those who knew her best. Nobody could have prophesied it 
when the War began in 1914. The reasons for that entry were, I 
think, in effect four. First of all American sympathies definitely 
came round to the side of the Allies after the invasion of Belgium 
and the sinking of the Lusitania, and it was that sympathetic 
association with the Allies which made it impossible for the 
United States, later on, in spite of all the quarrels she had with us 
over the freedom of the seas, to carry that quarrel to the point, as 

1 Address given at Chatham House on March 14th, 1939; The Viscount 
Astor in the chair. 
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she had done in 1812, of going to war with us, because it would 
have meant assisting Imperial Germany in its autocratic aims. 
The actual occasion of her entry into the War was the unlimited 
submarine campaign directed in increasing measure against 
American shipping. That was a direct affront to the United 
States and to her commercial interests, and was the final act which 
drove the United States into the War. Behind that was the 
growing conviction on the part of Woodrow Wilson and many 
other leaders in the United States that it was essential to the future 
of the United States itself that Germany should not win the War, 
and that France and England should not be defeated. Finally, 
there was what has been called the economic entanglement of the 
United States with the Allies. American industry was largely 
engaged in supplying not only materials of war, but other supplies 
to the Allies during the War. The degree to which this association 
of American finance and industry with the Allies helped to bring 
the United States into the War is actively disputed to this day. 
It played, I think, some part, but not a dominant part. 

But when American intervention took place in 1917, it was 
completely decisive. I believe that after the Russian collapse in 
1917 it had become impossible for France and the British Empire 
by themselves to defeat Imperial Germany. Once the Germans 
were able to move the greater part of their eastern troops 
to the western front, once it had become possible for them to 
develop sources of food and raw material supplies from Russia, 
it is difficult to see how France and England by themselves 
could have expelled the German armies from Belgium and 
Northern France. Yet until they had done that Germany could 
impose terms for liberating them. It was first of all the financial 
and economic support of the United States, and in the last year in 
particular the presence of some two million American soldiers in 
Europe, some of whom took part in the final offensives, but even 
more held great stretches of the line with partially trained troops, 
which enabled Marshal Foch to collect the seasoned troops of 
England and France and the Dominions in the great reserves 
which he threw into the battle-field in the last decisive months of 
the War. 

Why did the United States in 1920 reverse the great decision 
of 1917 and retire into isolation? In the first place I think 
it was the re-emergence of the tradition of a hundred years, 
the tradition of America’s fundamental policy of avoiding 
entanglements in Europe. That instinct was given powerful 
re-inforcement by Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant of the League 
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of Nations, which implied that the United States was bound in the 
last resort to go to war in order to defend the frontiers which had 
been laid down at Versailles. If you read the great debates in the 
Senate which led to the rejection of the League of Nations, you 
will find that it was the attack on Article 10 which was the head 
and front of the attack made by Senator Lodge and others on the 
League of Nations. Secondly, there was the ordinary play of 
party politics in the United States, perhaps because the United 
States never formed a National Cabinet to fight the War. It was 
fought by a Democratic President assisted by great numbers of 
Republicans in non-political offices. But in the election held just 
after the War the President made an appeal for a Democratic Con- 
gress. This mobilisation of war-time sentiment behind one party, as 
they thought, infuriated the Republicans and led to an immense in- 
tensification of party strife over post-War policy. The Republican 
Party used its alleged entanglement of the United States in Europe 
as one of the main planks by which it opposed the President’s 
championship of the League of Nations and by which it won the 
election of 1920. In addition, there were the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of President Wilson himself. He had immense vision, but 
he was also driven by a bitter antipathy to his political opponents, 
and after the stroke which fell upon him when campaigning for the 
Treaty and the League he became more uncompromising than ever. 
He refused even to agree to those interpretative reservations to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations which were pressed on him 
by Lord Grey and others from Great Britain and by leaders of his 
own Democratic Party, and which, had they been accepted, might 
have carried the United States into the League. And, finally, as 
one very distinguished American publicist said to me a little time 
ago, there was a subconscious feeling of this kind: we have lived 
in peace and security behind the British fleet for a hundred and 
twenty years. The British fleet is once more supreme in the world. 
Why should we not go back to our old security and leave Great 
Britain to run the show as she has done for a hundred and twenty 
years, provided we keep a strong enough fleet also to prevent her 
from abusing her power? These were the main reasons why I 
think the United States retired from cooperation with the rest of 
the world in 1920. 

For the following eighteen years from 1920 to 1938 she never 
altered that decision of political non-cooperation, though she soon 
came back to cooperation in economic and non-controversial 
subjects. But there gradually occurred a change in the inter- 
pretation. In the first place, some explanation had to be given 
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to the American public for their decision not to cooperate in 
world reconstruction as an answer to the constant barrage of 
criticism from Europe. In the first place it was explained on 
the ground of the defects of the Treaty of Versailles itself. In 
point of fact these defects did not play any considerable part in the 
campaign which defeated the League of Nations, but they grew in 
importance in later years. In the second place the unreasonable 
French policy towards the German Republic, and especially the 
invasion of the Ruhr, made France extremely unpopular in the ten 
years after the War, though few Americans realised that it was 
their own rejection of the Anglo-American Treaty of guarantee to 
France which largely drove France to that policy. In the third 
place the War Debts played a very considerable part in alienating 
popular American sympathy. The feeling that the Allies had 
used the United States in the War for all they were worth, that the 
United States played a great but seldom acknowledged part in 
securing the victory, and that when the War had been won and 
economic difficulties followed the Allies just left the United States 
to carry the financial burden, was very strong, however 
exaggerated. And, finally, the continual confusion and con- 
troversy in Europe itself and the increasing failure of efforts to 
maintain the peace and to establish a successful League convinced 
the United States that whatever difference it might have made if 
she had joined the League in 1920, she could not put Europe 
straight by joining it many years later. Throughout this period 
the political contribution of the United States to international 
affairs was based on two quite simple ideas, the advocacy of 
disarmament, and the Kellogg Pact, which was a general 
declaration against the use of war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

But a few years ago, when totalitarian rearmament began and 
the risk of war reappeared, the United States developed its famous 
neutrality policy. That was a deliberate attempt on the part of 
almost all classes in the United States to contrive some system 
whereby, if another European war broke out, the United States 
should not be entangled into it by economic causes. On the one 
hand the United States renounced its old form of the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas. One clause of the Neutrality Act pro- 
vided for what is called the “‘ cash and carry’’ system. It declared 
that, in the case of trade with belligerents, the United States 
ceased to take any interest in her munitions products once 
they left her shores. They had to be carried in foreign bottoms. 
They had to be paid for in American currency and the United 
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States gave notice that she would not use her Navy in order 
to protect the property of her commercial classes trading in 
munitions with belligerent Powers. On the other hand, in order 
to ensure that the United States could remain neutral whatever a 
European or Asiatic war was about, the Act provided that directly 
the President proclaimed that a state of war existed the export of 
implements of war was immediately to cease, quite regardless of 
whether one side was an aggressor and the other was not. Imple- 
ments of war were broadly defined as weapons used in hostilities, 
that is guns, military aeroplanes, submarines, naval vessels, 
ammunition and so on. It did not include raw materials and 
food-stuffs. This Act operated, of course, to the benefit of those 
nations which could send their ships to the United States to fetch 
things they could pay for. But Neutrality as defined in the Act 
became the settled policy of the United States about three years 
ago, and there was practically no opposition to it until it became 
clear that it assisted the aggressor in China and in Spain, and 
until after the Munich crisis of September last. 

The Munich crisis produced a prodigious effect in the United 
States, partly because of the drama in the crisis itself, partly 
because public opinion in the United States suddenly awoke to the 
fact that this was but the last of a series of crises, each one of which 
had disclosed the growing weakness of the democracies and to the 
growing difficulty of the United States itself being able to keep out 
of war if war took place, however much it wanted todoso. There 
is no couniry in the world in which public opinion to-day is more 
interested in foreign affairs and more universally informed by 
radio and Press than the United States. The amount of news 
which reaches the United States from Europe and Asia is greater 
than that which reaches any other country. People often say 
that the Middle West is indifferent to international affairs. That 
to-day is no longer true, and the reason is this: because foreign 
affairs to the average citizen of the United States to-day, as to the 
average citizen of this or any other country, is a question of 
whether or not they are going to be drawn into war, and the issue 
of war or peace is a matter of vital interest to every man, woman 
and child, the most vital interest of all. Therefore to-day you 
find really no difference in the interest in international affairs in 
the east, in the Middle West and on the Pacific coast. 

When I arrived in New York in December, a well-known 
American newspaper, Fortune, had published a poll indicating the 
then sentiment of the United States about certain international 
questions. Inthe last few years the Fortune and Gallup polls have 
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been proved by electoral results to be extraordinarily accurate in 
their analyses of American public opinion. This does not mean to 
say that public opinion does not and will not change rapidly, but at 
any one moment they have been proved singularly accurate. The 
results of the December poll are extraordinarily revealing of the 
attitude of American public opinion last December, about the 
results of the Munich crisis. They are also extraordinarily reveal- 
ing of how misleading a tendentious poll, like the famous Peace 
Ballot in this country, can be, and of how public opinion can, and 
usually does, hold several quite contradictory opinions at the same 
time. The first question was: Should the democratic Powers, 
including the United States, now stand firmly together and at any 
cost prevent Hitler and Mussolini from taking any more territory 
at the expense of other nations? The answers were as follows : 
56 per cent. voted Yes, we ought to stand together; 31 per cent. 
No; 12 per cent. made no answer, or said they did not know. 
Then that general vote was analysed: 59 per cent. of the men 
said Yes, 30 per cent. said No; 52 per cent. of the women said Yes, 
31 per cent. said No; 50 percent. of the prosperous said Yes, 40 per 
cent. said No; 54 per cent. of the poor said Yes, 30 per cent. said 
No; 56 per cent. of the negroes said Yes, 17 per cent. No. What 
this question shows is that there was a big majority of all sections of 
the population on the main issue of whether the democracies should 
stand together. Now look at some other questions which reveal 
the latent contradiction in public opinion. You only get at the 
truth by asking a number of questions, each one of which in a sense 
corrects or contradicts the other. The second question was: Ifa 
major Power actually threatened to take over any of the following 
countries by invasion, would you be willing to see the United 
States come toits defence? The answers to that were very reveal- 
ing, considering that 56 per cent. had just said that the democra- 
cies, including the United States, ought to stand together to 
resist aggression. The answers were as follows (in all cases the 
balance to make up the 100 per cent. represents the people 
who did not answer or said that they did not know): for the 
defence of Canada, 73 per cent. said Yes, the United States ought 
to intervene, and 17 per cent. said No; as regards the Philippines 
46 per cent. said Yes, 37 per cent. said No; for Mexico, 43 per cent. 
said Yes, 40 per cent. said No; in the case of the invasion of 
England 27 per cent. said Yes and 57 per cent. said No; of France, 
22 per cent. said Yes, 63 per cent. said No; of Brazil 27 per cent. 
said Yes, 53 per cent. said No. 

Now consider public opinion about the Munich crisis in 
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September. If you were to judge public opinion from the big 
guns in the Press and from public speeches and from what people 
said to you in universities and organisations for the study of 
foreign relations, you would certainly get quite a different impres- 
sion from the result of the Fortune poll: 8 per cent. were 
vehemently condemnatory of the policy of Mr. Chamberlain; 19 
per cent. said that they thought it was probably a foolish and in 
the long run a short-sighted choice; 47 per cent. said: ‘‘ Well, it 
was too bad that Czechoslovakia had to suffer, but it was the best 
thing to do under the circumstances ’’; I per cent. said it was a 
right decision and 14 per cent. said they did not know what to 
think about it. 

The last two questions, both of which were asked in July 1937 
and again in December 1938, are, I think, the most important of 
all from the point of view of future American policy. In July 
1937, those investigated were asked whether war in Europe was 
probable in their opinion. 46 per cent. said that Europe would 
probably go to war. That was two and a half years ago. Last 
December 66 per cent. thought that European war was inevitable. 
Then they were asked whether if war did break out the United 
States would be drawn in. In July 1937 22 per cent. of those 
investigated answered that the United States probably would be 
drawn into a European war. In December 1938 76 per cent. 
answered that the United States would probably be drawn in and 
only 14 per cent. thought she would not. I do not want to 
exaggerate the significance of these polls, though I think they 
are singularly accurate in determining what people think at 
any one moment. But they are, I think, decisive as to the 
direction in which American public opinion has been moving 
recently. 

From the digest of these polls and from my own impressions, I 
think I can draw one or two inferences as to the effect of the Munich 
crisis on American policy. There is no doubt that Great Britain has 
fallen off its old pedestal. I think, personally, that that is rather a 
good thing. The pedestal we were on was the memory of the way 
in which we sprang into the War to defend Belgium in 1914 and 
the tradition of our position as the sole truly world power. As I 
shall explain later, our position is very different, in a re-armed 
world with quick communications and air power, from what it 
used to be, but being on a pedestal is a lonely and extremely 
expensive position, and just as bad for the nations which shelter 
behind the pedestal as for the nation which stands upon it, In 
the long run, it will help Anglo-American understanding that some 
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of the laurels which encircled our brow in the eyes of the United 
States are no longer there. 

The second effect of the Munich crisis on American public 
opinion, and by far the most important effect, is that in their bones 
the American people now realise that, at any rate as long as the 
world stays anything like it is at present, the Neutrality Act will 
not achieve its primary purpose of keeping the United States out of 
war. That is conclusively proved by the Fortune poll and is con- 
firmed by my own observations. The average man or woman in 
the United States feels that if there is a general war arising out of 
the aggression of the totalitarian Powers, the United States will 
inevitably be drawn in, partly through its sympathies and partly 
because of its own vital interests. In the minds of a good many 
Americans, the more influential and thinking, another question is 
insistently rising : What would happen to the United States if the 
British Empire disappears or the British Navy ceases to function 
like it used to do? If the British Navy ceased to patrol the seas, 
what would take its place? You cannot have a vacuum on the 
high seas. At this moment the answer would be the Fascist 
Powers, except in so far as the United States itself took over the 
task. Further, what would be the strategical consequences to the 
United States and to the Monroe doctrine if Spain and her islands 
and colonies were controlled by Italy or Germany or both together ? 
Again, a very distinguished American said to me that if a poll had 
been taken two years ago as to the attitude of the United States 
if Japan were to invade Australia or New Zealand, a large majority 
would probably have held the view that it would be too bad, but 
that it was not the business of the United States. To-day, he said, 
the answer would almost certainly be that the United States could 
not afford, either from the point of view of its democratic sym- 
pathies or of its vital interests in the Pacific, to allow Australia 
or New Zealand to fall under the control of Japan. 

A third consequence of the events of the last few years is that 
public opinion in the United States has become violently anti- 
dictator, and especially anti-Nazi. There are in effect no 
neutrals in America, privately everyone is violently anti-Hitler, 
partly because dictatorship is the challenge to democracy and 
partly because of the brutal and sadistic character of the Nazi 
repression. The United States feels that it represents in a more 
complete form than any other country the democratic ideal, and 
that there is an irreconcilable conflict between American ideals and 
the idealism which underlies Fascism, National Socialism, and, if it 
once more became formidable, Communism. 
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The immediate practical consequence of Munich in the United 
States was a large rearmament programme. There was practically 
no opposition to this at all. It was a programme the primary 
purpose of which was to increase the security of North America 
from the Panama Canal to the North Pole, and secondly to increase 
the power of the United States to defend the Monroe doctrine. 
But another current of opinion was showing itself very strongly 
when I left the United States a month ago. The practical 
American mind was asking itself this question: If neutrality will 
not suffice to keep us out of war, is there anything we can do 
to prevent the war happening, because if so, that would be the best 
security for ourselves as well as for other people? There is, I 
think, an overwhelming sentiment to-day for the view that it is in 
American interests, as well as in the interests of democracy, to 
assist France and Great Britain to buy in the United States all 
the armaments they need in order to strengthen their own 
defences, because the stronger France and England are, the 
less likely is war in itself, and, if war comes, the smaller will be 
the contribution which it will be necessary for the United States 
itself to make if it wants the democracies to win. There is 
now a proposal before the Congress to amend the Neutrality Act. 
The Administration would like to see Clause I of that Act, which 
compels the President to prohibit the export of implements of 
war immediately there is a declaration of war, eliminated 
altogether, so that the United States will be free to export imple- 
ments of war like everything else to belligerents in time of war, on 
the “‘ cash and carry ” basis I have already described. Whether 
that amendment will be passed is uncertain. It will largely 
depend upon the movement of events. 

Finally, there is the factor of the President himself. There is 
no doubt whatever where his own sympathies lie. There is no 
doubt about his opinion that it is morally impossible for the 
United States to ignore the issue which is arising, and that it 
must make up its mind what it can do to avert a catastrophe. In 
addition to that he is, I think, a good diplomatic poker player. 
He has an acute perception of the value of warnings of a public 
kind to Germany and Italy that what happened in 1917 may 
happen again if they go too far, and of disabusing the minds of the 
dictators of the belief that isolationism is so strong in the United 
States, resentment about war debts so intense and the power of 
foreign born elements so powerful, that they can assume that in 
the event of war the United States will stand out whatever 
happens in Europe. His most famous statement was that in 
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which he was reported as saying that the frontiers of the United 
States were now the Rhine. What I believe he did say was that 
the frontiers of democracy were the frontiers of France. Again 
you get an utterance like that of Mr. Hoover, who is supposed to be 
strongly isolationist, and strongly pacifist, who, in making a general 
plea the other day in Chicago in favour of non-entanglement, said 
that if the dictatorships began bombing London or Paris, the anger 
of the people of the United States would be so strong that they 
could not be restrained from action. 

But there is a good deal to be said on the other side. The 
United States is a sovereign State like the rest of us, and it is the 
essence of sovereignty that you put your own national interests 
first. It is certain that in a country which except for the short 
experience of 1917 has avoided European war for more than a 
century, which has been educated to believe that its function is to 
preserve democracy on the American continent and not to inter- 
fere in the continual feuds and wars of Europe, a country which 
regards Washington’s warning against entanglements in Europe as 
the first article of its foreign policy, which has no faith that by 
intervention it can make the world safe for peace or democracy or 
anything else, the feeling of isolationism is in many ways as strong 
as ever. I should say that seven out of ten Americans would 
agree to these three contradictory provisions. The first proposi- 
tion is that the United States to-day is still fundamentally isola- 
tionist, that it is quite confident that if the rest of the world is 
drawn into a war in either Asia or Europe, its business is to keep 
out if possible, because no good can come of wars. But these seven 
out of ten Americans would also say that if world war did come, 
there is no possible means by which the United States could keep 
out of it, and that if she had to go into war, she would certainly 
go in on the side of the democracies. While, therefore, there is 
vehement pro-democratic and anti-dictator feeling, it would be a 
profound mistake to underrate the traditional neutralism and 
isolationism of the United States; and if you were an American 
citizen, you would feel neutral too. You have only to consider 
British history right up to recent days to realise how strong 
is the sentiment in every democratic sovereign state against 
getting entangled in other nations’ wars or against being drawn 
into war at all if it can possibly be avoided.. There is, in 
particular, a peculiarly deep suspicion in the United States of 
any kind of commitment or association with any other nation 
which might lead it into war. The strongest feeling in the 
United States is the determination to keep the issue of peace 
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or war in the unfettered hands of the people of the United States 
themselves. 

I turn now to the future. Here, of course, I enter the realm of 
prophecy, and therefore I recommend you to take what I say with 
a grain of salt, because everybody’s views about the future are 
coloured by their hopes or by their fears. I am not as pessimistic 
about the future as many people I find in this country. There are 
two classes of extreme defeatists in this country who represent 
opposite schools of thought, one is the Stock Exchange and the 
other is those who accept the Marxist materialist interpretation of 
history. I agree that the kind of order which was represented by 
the League of Nations has almost entirely disappeared, though not, 
as I shall explain, for the reason usually given. But that to my 
mind is not fatal, partly because the post-War democratic thesis 
was in essence unworkable and partly because we are now falling 
back, in a new form, upon the old British peace system which 
worked so well for a hundred years before 1914. In the last 
century you had a peace system which was the outgrowth of 
British experience during the Napoleonic and other previous wars 
which prevented world war for a century. It was based on the 
simple truth that if the British people made their islands an 
invulnerable base by maintaining an invincible fleet with naval 
bases all over the world which would enable it either to sink or to 
drive into port any hostile fleet anywhere there would be no serious 
risk of world war. This was because world war in the last century 
really meant any war in which Great Britain was fully engaged and 
that could not occur unless somebody had a Navy which was strong 
enough to challenge the British Navy and so force Great Britain 
into war. Behind that Pax Britannica took place the greatest ex- 
pansion of freedom ever known in history. Because Great Britain 
as an island was absolutely secure from attack you had the develop- 
ment of democracy beginning in 1832 in this country, a develop- 
ment which continued steadily until we reached our present system 
of universal suffrage. Behind the peace created by the British 
Navy, the United States was left to develop its own country and 
its own institutions free from any serious international wars or 
burdens. Similarly the Dominions were able to attract population, 
to obtain self-government, and finally to become what they are, 
in effect independent nations except for a common loyalty to a 
single non-political Crown. More recently we have seen the 
beginnings of self-government in India, Ceylon and Burma, and 
other parts of the Empire, and the independence of Egypt and 
Iraq. There has never been so great an expansion either of 
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freedom or of wealth in a single century in human history. While 
individual expansion immensely increased the wealth of the 
world in the last century, in recent years democracy has begun 
successfully to attack the abuses of laissez faire capitalism. But 
the Pax Britannica depended on three things : it depended on an 
invulnerable Britain, an invincible British Navy with naval bases 
everywhere, and a Britain which was Liberal, and therefore used 
its power in such a way that it did not challenge the vital interests 
of other Powers, because it practised free trade and protected 
individual freedom, and because on the whole throughout the 
world there was freedom of migration. That is why the system 
worked, and while a certain number of European Powers grumbled, 
there was no serious combination of Powers to try to upset it until 
you got the building of the German fleet in 1904, the consequent 
drawing of Britain into the European balance of power, and the 
precipitation of war in Europe about the fate of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in 1914. 

The Pax Britannica was, I will not say abandoned, but replaced 
by another system in 1920, and I think we must ask ourselves 
whether that system really was as good as a great many people who 
were influenced by the noble idealism which surrounded the League 
of Nations, are inclined to think. It was based first of all on the 
universal self-determination of all nations. There was to be no 
limit to the multiplication of sovereignties. I think we are 
beginning now to realise how dangerous a principle that was. The 
number of Europe’s sovereignties was increased from seventeen to 
twenty-six, and we lightheartedly agreed that the ideal future for 
the British Empire was that it should develop into twenty or 
thirty Dominions, each of them with its own foreign policy, its 
own army, its own tariffs, and with no other unity but allegiance 
to a common Crown. Far more serious was acquiescence in 
unlimited economic nationalism for every sovereign nation. It 
meant unemployment everywhere, financial crises and over- 
‘population in many lands. You can see some of the consequences 
when you remember that before the War Italy was sending to 
North and South America over a million people a year. After 
the War that suddenly stopped. Similarly Japan never ceased to 
complain that her problem of finding a living for seventy million 
people on a few small not very rich islands was immensely in- 
creased by the decision of the rest of the world to increase tariff 
barriers so that Japanese goods should not enter their markets. 

Then the status quo, which under the League of Nations 
Covenant was only to be changed by consent, was the Versailles 
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status quo. And what was far more serious than the Versailles 
Treaty itself, in my opinion, were the consequences of the failure of 
the United States to ratify the joint Anglo-American treaty of 
guarantee to France, the guarantee of security upon the basis of 
which France, with its population of 40 millions, alone agreed that 
Germany, with its population of 65 millions, should be allowed to 
take its place as an equal amongst the nations of the world. 
Shortly after that Treaty lapsed, partly because the United States 
rejected the League, and partly because we did not implement the 
guarantee by ourselves, M. Briand was replaced by M. Poincaré, 
and France returned to her original policy of trying to keep 
Germany permanently down—a policy which ultimately produced 
Hitler. Finally the victorious democracies, without whose com- 
bined efforts the War could not have been won, immediately 
proceeded to split and to preach disarmament as the road to peace 
in a world of sovereign States bitterly disatisfied with the status 
guo. They relied upon the League of Nations to keep the peace, 
though the League had in practice no power to alter the status quo 
because, being composed of sovereign States, the status quo could 
only be altered with the consent of all, which meant that force 
or war was the only instrument either for changing the status quo, 
as Hitler has found, or preventing it from being changed, as we 
are finding. I think we have got to ask ourselves whether the 
kind of picture of the new world that we drew in 1920 was really 
as good a picture as many of us thought. We shall not get back, 
I think, cither national unity or a sane foreign policy until we 
ask ourselves some very awkward questions not only about the 
policy of other nations, but about our own policy and that of the 
dominant Powers of the world in the last eighteen years. The 
real root of the whole trouble has been the belief that it was 
possible to build a peace system upon national sovereignty. 

It has been re-armament which has finally burst the whole 
system. I do not know how many of you have read Admiral 
Mahan’s books. They are probably the greatest treatises on 
sea-power which have ever been written. But what he says from 
start to finish, and what every intelligent person has now got to 
face, is that as between sovereign States it is power which in the 
last resort alone counts. It is not good intentions. It is not 
fine-sounding resolutions. It is not high moral principles. It is 
power. This painful fact is the inevitable consequence of national 
sovereignty, because sovereignty implies anarchy, and in anarchy 
what matters, first, is power and secondly whether you use your 
power like a gentleman or like a gangster. 
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That was proved very clearly in what I think was the most 
creative period of modern history, the history of the thirteen 
revolted American States from 1781 to 1789. And if you read the 
pages of The Federalist or the records of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, you find that what underlay that controversy was this simple 
fact, that Washington and the other leaders of America at that 
time recognised in his famous phrase that influence was not 
government, and that the practical choice before the American 
States was either federation or the life of the jungle. There was 
no middle alternative. You had either thirteen sovereignties 
living in a jungle or you created a federal government to unite 
them. But we did not learn the lessons of that experience. In 
1920 there was no possibility of either world or European federa- 
tion. But we ignored the second lesson, which is that if you 
cannot federate you will, whatever contracts you may enter into, 
find yourselves living under the conditions of the jungle, in which 
what matters is power. That is the truth. Until you are ready 
to federate and make a common government which can act upon 
moral principles and formulate laws binding on all, it is power 
politics that will count, which means that if you want the world to 
be ruled in a relatively gentlemanly manner, you must have power 
behind you. Yet the democracies for the last eighteen years 
refused to learn that lesson. They broke up their unity and 
they believed in disarmament. But the dissatisfied nations 
did not ignore that lesson. You have only got to read their 
writings. They said: The democracies may believe in dis- 
armament, but we do not. We will rapidly equip ourselves with 
the power with which we can force alterations in the status quo in 
our own favour. Their successful practice of that system has 
been the fundamental history of the last eight years. 

There is no doubt that the policy of recent democratic govern- 
ments has been feeble and that they have been divided. But 
unless they had re-armed when the others re-armed, and been 
united as well, I doubt if they could have altered fundamentally 
the general trend of events. Consider the basic facts. On the 
one side the anti-Comintern pact powers include two hundred 
million people highly equipped for war, although one of them 
is still very heavily engaged in China. On the other side Great 
Britain and France, even if you include all the self-governing 
Dominions, include only a hundred million self-governing people 
who are not fully equipped for war, though they possess far greater 
economic and financial resources. On the side lines stand two 
other great Powers, Russia and the United States, but their present 
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attitude is not yet defined. Moreover, in an armed world collective 
security, in the old sense of the word, becomes a myth, for 
the reason that when great armed Powers are in the field all the 
small Powers try to go back to neutrality. They cannot afford, 
unless actually behind the front line of one side or the other, 
to engage themselves to go to war with countries immeasurably 
greater and more powerful than themselves. You may remember 
—as I have good cause to remember—the experience of the last 
War, and how the small Powers who entered it were immediately 
overwhelmed and their resources seized by Imperial Germany, 
namely Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and Greece. In an armed 
world it is the military alliances that count. That is why the 
small Powers of Europe to-day have gone back to the principle 
of maintaining their neutrality if they possibly can, and of 
declaring that they can no longer live up to their obligations 
under Articles ro and 16 of the Covenant. 

Now what is likely to be the policy of the United States in 
this world as we find it since Munich? You may take it, I think, 
for certain that the United States will not join the League of 
Nations, though she may be deeply interested in projects for 
creating a reign of law in the world. You may take it as 
certain that she will continue to be democratic in her sym- 
pathies. You may take it as certain that her policy will be 
normally governed, as ours is, by her own vital national interests. 
I am inclined to think that she will be driven to the policy 
which we used to adopt, what might be called the ‘‘ hard-boiled ”’ 
policy. Our national policy during our period of splendid isola- 
tion was based on the conviction that if we could get or help 
other nations to fight for their security, they would be fighting for 
our security, and if you read the description of British foreign 
policy in the famous memorandum of Sir Eyre Crowe you will find 
that the secret of our success was that we supported the freedom of 
other nations, and that in supporting the freedom of other nations 
and in assisting them to fight for their own freedom, we were really 
securing our own. I think that is going to be the policy of the 
United States. She has inherited in this century our old position. 
She has the invulnerable base. She has sea-power. She is going 
to encourage, and if necessary assist, England and France and 
other nations to fight for their own security, because as long as 
England and France and other nations fight successfully for 
their security, the United States will be secure, and any wars 
which occur will be fought three thousand miles away from the 
frontiers of the United States. It is the cheapest and surest 
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system of security for the United States, and to allow France 
and England to be destroyed would immensely increase the risk 
and cost to the United States itself. 

There are a great many people in the United States, although 
not general public opinion, who already say that the basic policy of 
the United States must be to underwrite in this century a demo- 
cratic control of the seas to replace the control we alone managed 
to exercise in the nineteenth century, and which it is increasingly 
difficult for us to continue in this century. Our position has 
changed in two vital respects. We are no longer invulnerable, 
because we are liable to attack from the air, and to-day we may 
have to encounter three naval opponents in different parts of the 
world at any one time, whereas never before have we had to meet 
more than one, and at the most two Navies at the same time, and 
it is very difficult for a two-handed man to fight a three-handed 
man. That is the difficulty which confronts us as long as the 
anti-Comintern pact is an effective unity. I think, as I say, that 
thinking people in the United States are rapidly coming to realise 
this changed situation, and that she will, in defence of her own 
vital interests, be driven to stand for the control of the seas by 
the democracies as the best basis both for peace and her own 
security. But she will not for this purpose enter into any form 
of alliance with Great Britain, any more than we in our period 
of splendid isolation became willing to make alliances with any of 
the nations of Europe until one of them became so powerful that 
we had to enter the lists on one side or the other in order to 
maintain the balance. 

That situation has not yet arisen as far as the United States 
is concerned, and I think she will proceed as she has always done, 
by reason of her geographical position, on the same principle as 
the Monroe doctrine, that is by a unilateral declaration of the 
policy of the United States without any commitments to anybody 
else. The Monroe Doctrine does not entangle her with the policy 
of any other nation. Yet it gives security to North and South 
America. It is a unilateral declaration by the United States 
that any interference on the North or South American continent 
will be regarded as an unfriendly act by the United States. What 
the President is reported to have said the other day about the 
frontiers of democracy being the frontiers of France might become, 
in effect, an extension of the Monroe doctrine. It would not in 
any way commit the United States to the policy of either France 
or of Great Britain. It would be a declaration to the world 
that the United States could not be indifferent if the frontiers 
of democracy, which are the frontiers of France, were invaded 
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by the totalitarian Powers in an effort to destroy the independence 
of France. Yet this action, if any, which the United States 
would take, would be entirely a matter for her own discretion. 

Finally, there is the unpredictable element of American 
idealism. Just as in 1917, after having re-elected Wilson on the 
slogan, “‘ He kept us out of war,’’ the United States came whole- 
heartedly into the war to make the world safe for democracy, so 
to-day, if they once became convinced that the future of human 
rights, decency and liberty were at stake and that other demo- 
cracies were fighting in the last ditch to defend them, the American 
people might intervene with a speed, a vehemence and a deter- 
mination which would astonish the world. 

One final word about Anglo-American relations. They are 
difficult because on the one side the spectre of the revolution is 
always in the background of American thinking, and because 
perhaps 50 per cent. of the people of the United States are not 
of British or Anglo-Saxon origin, and therefore resent any talk 
about the blood relationship between England and the United 
States, and because, on the other side, the ideals of individual 
freedom in Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights are derived 
from England just as our practice of democracy is largely derived 
from the United States. The emotional problem is largely re- 
presented by two well-known phrases. One is the title of Quincy 
Howe’s book, ‘England Expects Every American to do His 
Duty”. That is just about the attitude of every Englishman. 
Yet the Americans know quite well that when we urge the United 
States to do the world’s work, she will, if she accepts our advice, 
be picking our British chestnuts for us out of the international 
fire. Every proposal for common action between the United 
States and Great Britain obviously operates to the advantage 
of Great Britain, and does not operate so obviously to the ad- 
vantage of the United States. Therefore every American is 
instinctively on guard against any proposal for cooperation from 
Great Britain just as we have always been on guard against any 
proposal for cooperation with France until, through fear of the 
rearmament of Germany, we have been driven into an alliance 
with her. The other phrase, which represents very well the 
ordinary British reaction, is the comment of the Montreal Gazette 
in Canada on the Munich crisis, that America will fight for 
democracy to the blood of the last Englishman. Now, when two 
nations feel like that, though their ideals may be very much the 
same, and there is a great feeling of underlying friendship for one 
another, diplomatic relations are often very difficult. The moral 
I draw from that is that the less we talk about Anglo-American 
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cooperation and the more we talk over international problems 
frankly, the better. Then we may begin to understand one 
another’s point of view without suspicion. Our business is to 
pursue our own policy fearlessly and valiantly, and then leave 
the United States to follow its policy according to its lights and 
its own interests. Above all, do not let us abandon, nor is there 
any chance of our abandoning, the general principles which lie 
behind the British Commonwealth and which have begun to 
apply inside it. It is gradually penetrating into the American 
mind that the British Empire is no longer an Empire, but a system 
for extending freedom throughout the length and breadth of the 
British Commonwealth. It is not very perfect, but it is im- 
proving, and is still better than most of the alternatives. On 
the other hand, we must learn to understand far better than we 
do Mr. Hull’s policy of freeing the channels of trade as the greatest 
single contribution that can be made to removing the causes of 
war to-day. 

On the whole, therefore, I am a cautious optimist about the 
future, though there may be future changes and shocks before 
we get back to the bedrock of that democratic cooperation for 
which the new world system must be built. I had hoped to have 
time to say a word about this and about Union Now, but there 
is no time, though I may have an opportunity at the end of the 
evening in my reply. 

Summary of Discussion 

COMMANDER Ross said that, having just returned from five months 
spent in North America, he found himself in almost complete agree- 
ment with Lord Lothian. After staying for a whole month in a 
Middle West town, he believed the notion of the Middle West as purely 
isolationist to be a myth. People there might not be very well in- 
structed about international affairs, but they were interested and 
anxious to learn, and their newspapers were ready to print articles, 
even those written by obscure persons like himself, as to why the 
League failed, and on similar topics. 

On three occasions the United States had gone to war with great 
European naval Powers. The first time, in 1798, to defend the 
“freedom of the seas’’ against what the Washington Government 
regarded as illegitimate behaviour by the French navy on the high 
seas. Then in 1812 they declared war against Great Britain, because 
of her illegal high-handedness, sometimes amounting to brutal and 
murderous behaviour by ships of the Royal Navy. 

For that war of 1812, however, there had been two American in- 
centives, and not only one, as suggested by the lecturer: one had 
been those actions of the British Navy which had incensed justly a 
large part of the American people and their government, and the other 
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had been a very strong and unjustifiable desire on the part of the 
“War Hawk ”’ section of Americans to conquer Canada, an ambition 
also strong in the counsels at Washington. The third war was de- 
clared in 1917 because the German navy was not only behaving illegally, 
but also committing brutal murder on the high seas in a fashion 
directly contrary to signed international agreements. 

In our own pre-War days, in the year 1911, President Taft, under 
the influence of his predecessor in office, Theodore Roosevelt, obtained 
the passing of an Act of Congress empowering the President to enter 
into conference with the great naval Powers of the world to consider 
how the growing strengths of their navies (a threatening symptom 
of mortal disease, as to-day) might be combined to provide a joint 
international instrument for the preservation of world peace: but by 
then Europe was already over the edge of the Gadarene slope leading 
to the Great War, and so the proposition was only laughed at. 

All this indicates, however, that a tendency towards the idea of 
positive methods of preserving international law and order is historically 
strong in the United States. 


A MEMBER said that he would mention those points where he 
disagreed with the lecturer. Although there must be generalisation 
when dealing with such a huge subject, it was a mistake to say that 
after the Great War the choice lay between federation and anarchy. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations was certainly not federal but, 
although it might be anarchical on paper to the extent that the 
Dominions had become sovereign States, yet in practice this was not 
so, because it would be unthinkable for the Dominions to make war 
upon one another, although their sovereignty since the Statute of 
Westminster had increased rather than decreased. 

Secondly, he did not agree’that the less Anglo-American cooperation 
was mentioned the better. Naturally it would be unwise for English 
people to write articles which would strengthen the hands of the 
isolationists in America by making them feel that the English ex- 
pected them to pull the British chestnuts out of the European fire. 
He had discussed this subject with an American in London who was 
singularly well able to judge of public opinion both in England and in 
America. He would agree that care must be used when discussing 
Anglo-American relations, but he had strongly disagreed with the 
notion that they should not be discussed at all, because this gave a 
weapon to the isolationists, who said that Great Britain did not care 
for American cooperation and was not interested[in it. 

Finally, the lecturer had expressed the view that it would be 
desirable for Great Britain to get back to a modernised form of the 
nineteenth-century system. He remembered being a naval officer in 
China and sitting at the feet of an extremely wise old Chinese professor 
who had had a great admiration for the nineteenth-century system, 
apparently, but he had finished up by asking to what this system had 


led, to what had it been the prelude, and of course the answer was, to 
L2 
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the Great War of 1914-1918. It would seem that a revised nineteenth- 
century system might give a certain number of years of peace founded 
upon power, but it seemed unwise to suppose that the opposition 
would accept such a situation for an indefinite period. To-day things 
moved more quickly than in the nineteenth century; perhaps if one 
thought that peace could be maintained for a century, one might think 
it worth while to let one’s grandchildren look after themselves, but 
to-day one could not help having an uncomfortable suspicion that 
one might be just in time for the deluge oneself. 


Mr. BosANQUET said that he would like to know more as to the 
possibility of change in the future foreign policy of the United States. 
Was it not true that, as the result of the unpopularity of much of 
President Roosevelt’s economic policy, there was the possibility of 
change in the Administration of the United States in the next two years, 
bringing with it the possibility that the new Administration would 
have a more definitely isolationist policy? Might not those people 
who now opposed President Roosevelt on the grounds of his economic 
policy also oppose his foreign policy on the grounds that it would lead 
the United States into a series of dangerous entanglements? 

What did the lecturer think the democracies, and in particular 
Great Britain, should now do in order to make their contribution 
to the situation? Did the lecturer think that American support would 
only be conditional upon vital American interests being involved ? 
Was it not necessary for the democracies to gain American sympathy 
by showing that they had a positive policy? It was true that sympathy 
might be aroused by the excesses of the dictatorships, but the lecturer 
had hinted that it would be necessary for the democracies to do 
something positive. Had he perhaps the colonial question in mind? 
Had he envisaged a redistribution of territories, raw materials and 
markets ? 

VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE said that the lecturer had 
mentioned the anti-Comintern pact as comprising two hundred million 
and the European democratic States as possessing a hundred million, 
Russia lay partly in Europe, and could not be counted in the anti- 
Comintern group. It seemed more probable that she would come 
into any conflict on the side of the democracies, although she herself 
was not in fact a democracy. What was American feeling concerning 
the subject of Russia? 


LorpD LoTHIAN, in answer to the second speaker, said that he 
thought that he had said that no federation in Europe would have 
been possible in the year 1918. What he had pointed out was that the 
Federalists had realised that there were only two alternatives before 
America in 1787, either federation on the one hand, or the reproduction 
on the North American continent of the European jungle on the other. 
If, therefore, federation could not be established, as admittedly it 
could not in 1918, then it ought to have been realised that the alterna- 
tive was that the nations, League or no League, were going to live in 
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a jungle, and that in a jungle what counted was power. The 
democracies should have maintained both their unity and their superior- 
ity in armaments. They had, in fact, done neither, with fatal results. 
That was the important lesson of the last eighteen years. He was not 
confident that the present structure of the British Commonwealth, 
based on the Statute of Westminster, would prove to be capable either 
of preventing war inside the Commonwealth, or, still more, of bringing 
unity into the foreign policy of the Commonwealth. When the system 
of Dominion status was applied to all the component parts of the 
British Empire, it would be found that except where the ties of blood 
were thickest, the bonds of unity would tend to disappear, and the 
situation would become the same as that on the continent of America 
when the Federalists had seen that there were only two alternatives : 
either federation or anarchy. There were only two ways of establish- 
ing unity and peace, and one was through Imperialism from without 
at the price of destroying liberty. The other was through federation 
from within, which preserved all three. 

The same speaker had objected to the restoration of the method 
of the naval Pax which had preserved us from world war during the 
nineteenth century. If it were possible at this moment to realise 
the ideal which underlay the League of Nations, it would be 
excellent. But as the world to-day lay on the brink of the worst 
world war that had ever been fought, it would surely be a relief to be 
able to restore for the next five or ten or fifty years the stability 
enjoyed during the nineteenth century. The control of the seas by the 
democratic forces might be of enormous importance in preventing the 
great disaster to Western civilisation which would follow another world 
war. Ofcourse, he realised that this was not enough. The address given 
from the same platform a few weeks ago by Mr. Lionel Curtis had 
gone to the root of the problem.1' The basic strength of Mr. Streit’s 
remarkable book, Union Now, was that it proved that national 
sovereignty was incompatible with either peace or individual freedom. 
So long as States insisted on their own sovereignty two results were 
inevitable. The first was that the only method by which any State 
or group of States could operate in international affairs, when agree- 
ment failed, was by power politics or war. The second was that 
because sovereignty meant that the interests of the State came first, 
the need for providing for State security in an anarchy of sovereignties 
inexorably turned even free countries increasingly into slave States, 
with every individual more and more absorbed into a vast war machine 
designed for defence. It was for this exposition of the fundamentals 
rather than for the details of his plan that Mr. Streit’s book was so 
valuable. He had put a bit of leaven into human thinking which 
would surely bear immense fruit in the future. 

He had been asked, what would be the American attitude towards 
a general redistribution of economic resources? A considerable 
proportion of Americans had been impressed by Hitler’s last speech. 

1 Published on p. 301 of this issue, 
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This did not mean that they had any sympathy for or interest in 
National Socialism, but that they felt that Hitler had a case for 
asking for a greater share of the good things of the earth for Germany, 
provided he did not use them for re-armament or power politics or war. 
Many felt that there must be some economic adjustment which would 
give to all nations a reasonable access to the raw materials necessary 
for raising their standard of living. This, of course, was the very core 
of Mr. Hull’s policy. He was an old-fashioned free-trade Liberal, and 
while bitterly opposed to totalitarian economic methods, like the 
modern barter arrangements, which he considered enslaved both of the 
countries who made them, he felt that the only solution for the 
economic pressures which were driving countries to unemployment, 
and ultimately to revolution, was to open the channels of trade and 
to go back at any rate to relative free trade and relative freedom of 
migration all over the world. All nations should have access to the 
resources of the world provided that there was an international system 
capable of preserving liberty and peace. 


Mr. GRAEME HALDANE said that the American defence plan was of 
great importance in American foreign policy. He was not thinking 
merely of additions to the Army, Navyand Air Force, but of her economic 
defence, now regarded as the primary factor in that plan. The United 
States had taken very considerable steps to organise her industry and 
her economic structure so that she might act as the warehouse and 
arsenal of the democracies in the event of a war. The Administration 
had really got two reasons for developing their defence measures. Firstly, 
they believed that democracy was threatened all over the world, and the 
President had repeatedly said that the United States was going to stand 
against that aggression, at any rate so far as the interests of the American 
democracies were concerned. On the other hand, the present Adminis- 
tration believed in a certain amount of national planning, and through 
the planning of defence it might be possible to put such measures 
through in a way which would not otherwise have been politically 
possible. This was quite an important factor in the attitude of the 
Administration to foreign policy. 


THE ViscouNT ASTOR (in the chair) thanked the lecturer for his 
extraordinarily accurate and clear-sighted analysis of opinion in the 
United States at the present moment. He (Lord Astor) had not been 
there for a year, but already twelve months ago he had seen operating 
the seeds of the present situation. He agreed that America was 
beginning to see that never again would there be a world under the 
Pax Britannica, and that she would have to play a part in world 
affairs for her own interests. Also, in the United States, as well as 
the matter of national interest, conscience played a large part, and 
the American conscience was stirring. America might play a great 
part in ensuring world peace by timely preventive action. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA’ 


GENERAL FAUCHER 


I HAVE given few lectures during the course of my life, and I 
confess that I do not enjoy them. When, however, I was asked to 
come to talk to you about Czecho-Slovakia, I accepted without 
hesitation. I felt that I could not refuse to add my tribute, 
slight though it be, to others contributed by friends to a people 
which has suffered so cruel and unjust a fate. I am also one of 
those who wish to establish less vacillating standards of moral 
values in international politics. 


I will begin by giving you some idea of my qualifications for 
talking about Czecho-Slovakia. It will make it easier for you 
to appreciate the reasons for any mistakes which I may make. 
I lived in Czecho-Slovakia for nearly twenty years. This is not, 
of course, a reason why I should know it perfectly. My position 
was that of a professional soldier sent on a technical mission to 
which I had to devote the larger part of my time. It is true that 
in order to do one’s work satisfactorily, it is useful, if not essential, 
to know and understand the people and their surroundings. This 
is particularly true for a soldier, since preparation for war brings 
one in close contact with all branches of human activity. For 
this reason I studied not only the ordinary activities of the 
country, but its past, its politics, economics, its literary and artistic 
life. I found this especially necessary since I had very little 
knowledge of Central European affairs, or of those of Czecho- 
Slovakia in particular, before my arrival there at the beginning 
of 1919. 

My chief sources of information have been written documents : 
books in Czech, in Slovak, in German and French; newspapers 
and periodicals published in these languages; the publications of 
the Czecho-Slovak Statistical Office ; and records of parliamentary 
debates. I have been able to make little use of publications in 
English, and have come -across them chiefly through extracts 


1 Address given at Chatham House on February 23rd, 1939; Major-General 
Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O.; in the Chair. 

It should be noted that General Faucher spoke before the annexation of 
Czecho-Slovakia by Germany in March 1939. 
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translated into other languages. During the course of the last 
few years I have followed, either on my own or with the help of 
assistants, some twenty-five newspapers and periodicals published 
in Czecho-Slovakia, in Czech, in Slovak, or in German. Since I 
do not know Hungarian I have not personally been able to follow 
publications in that language. I had numerous contacts with 
civilians, both politicians and men from many different circles. 
My acquaintances were mostly Czechs. I knew fewer Slovaks, 
yet fewer Germans, and scarcely any members of the Hungarian 
minority. 

I have never engaged in systematic inquiries such as you 
would expect from a journalist, or from a scientist of international 
repute travelling in Czecho-Slovakia. I have even avoided 
taking the initiative in conversations of a political nature. I 
could not forget that the terms of my service in Czecho-Slovakia 
were exclusively military. I made a number of journeys in the 
different regions of the Republic, chiefly on duty, but I have also 
travelled through it as a tourist, choosing for preference the 
frontier districts as these are the most interesting from the 
tourist’s point of view. I picked up, of course, some interesting 
points in these trips, but this was only incidental. 

Above all, however, as I have said, I had mainly to rely for 
my information upon written documents as for the most part I 
lacked the useful additional source of information supplied directly 
from people representing the various classes of society. I tried 
to see the truth as it was, without prejudice. I do not pretend 
to have done so with complete success. I can only say that I 
did my best. 

The affairs of Central Europe, and of Czecho-Slovakia in 
particular, are by no means simple. Those who discuss them 
with apparent authority, without having studied not only the 
present but the past of Czecho-Slovakia, run a serious risk of 
making ridiculous statements. In France and elsewhere many 
stupid remarks have been made about Czecho-Slovakia recently. 
I refer to mistaken opinions lightly proffered by well-meaning 
people, who do not realise the extent of their ignorance. Lying 
is another matter. Unfortunately lies about Czecho-Slovakia 
have not been the monopoly of certain hostile States. 

Until the events of September last the Press enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom in Czecho-Slovakia; sometimes this freedom 
was abused. My own impression is that on the whole the Czech 
press was largely independent of foreign influences, at all events 
to a far greater extent than in certain other countries. I should 
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like to emphasise the fact that I noticed few serious misrepresenta- 
tions of fact either in the inspired press, or in semi-official 
publications. 

A large number of pamphlets have been issued in English, 
French and German on the problems of Central Europe and of 
Czecho-Slovakia in particular. Although their aim is to render 
these problems intelligible to the average reader—a form of 
propaganda if you like—they do possess a certain scientific value. 
They were well worth the study of those seeking information; 
there were, I fear, too few of them. 


The theory has been advanced, more particularly in 1938, 
that the first Czecho-Slovak Republic was an artificial construc- 
tion : a conglomeration of diverse nationalities, an act in defiance 
of common sense. Even less flattering terms have been applied : 
a preposterous creation, an abscess in the heart of Europe. The 
question arises whether the expressions “‘ Czecho-Slovak nation,” 
““ Czecho-Slovak language,’’ have any real meaning, whether they 
are not sheer inventions seeking to create an illusion of Czecho- 
Slovak unity which does not in fact exist. Some people go so 
far as to class the Slovaks among the minorities, together with the 
Germans, the Magyars, the Poles and the Jews. One is led to 
assume that the authors of the Peace Treaties acted with an 
unpardonable irresponsibility which could not fail eventually to 
provoke a catastrophe. 

What is one to think? 

The Czechs and the Slovaks, neighbouring peoples of Slav 
extraction, forming a solid Slav bloc, closely related to each other 
both by race and language, seemed destined to form a single 
political unit. It is true that they were united only for a short 
time. The Magyar invasion separated them politically for a 
thousand years, but a certain community of feeling has always 
existed. I admit that reservations must be made concerning 
both the nature and the strength of this feeling; nevertheless it 
has existed. 

The literary language of the Slovaks was Czech until the 
middle of the last century. To-day the Czech and Slovak 
languages are so similar that a Czech and a Slovak understand 
each other without having learnt the other language. No transla- 
tions have been made from Czech into Slovak, or from Slovak into 
Czech simply because they would be unnecessary. The first book 
which I read in Slovak, some fifteen years ago, was a translation 
of a work of Professor Seton-Watson called The New Slovakia. 
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I read it without much difficulty, although I had never up till 
then actually learnt Slovak. Incidentally, I am incapable of 
reading a book in Italian or Spanish although they both, like 
French, have a Latin origin. 

Father Hlinka, who was later to become the leader of the 
Slovak Autonomist Party, made the following statement when 
be appeared before the court in Pozsony (Bratislava) in 1908 :— 


“Whether the Magyars like it or not, we share the same culture 
as the Czechs, we constitute with them a single nation.” 


Admittedly Hlinka has altered his views, but there are at least 
grounds: for thinking that some basis existed for his declaration 
in 1908. 

The term Czecho-Slovak language is not absurd. It even had 
a practical application, since both Czech and Slovak had equal 
status as the official languages of the republic. 

In actual practice, Czech was used far more frequently in 
transactions affecting the State as a whole; it would have been 
difficult to do otherwise. I am not trying to pretend that the 
use of the word Czecho-Slovak was entirely without disadvantages 
both from the external and the internal point of view, but I do 
not think that it can be called a deliberate attempt at deception. 
The last and most important point is this. The Czecho-Slovak 
State was created as the expression of the joint will of the Czechs 
and Slovaks. 

It is interesting to note that this joint willingness is recalled 
by the opening sentence of the Slovak constitution, formulated by 
the Slovak Autonomist Party and voted towards the end of last 
year. 

I have enumerated some of the excellent reasons why it seemed 
advisable to satisfy the aspirations of both Czechs and Slovaks, 
and to create a State in which they could develop their culture 
in freedom. : 

This was not all, however. Not only the Ruthenes of Sub-. 
Carpathian Russia, but genuine minorities such as the Germans, 
Magyars, Poles and even a few Roumanians were incorporated 
in the State. Did this not show a serious lack of wisdom on the 
part of the authors of the Peace Treaties ? 

The Ruthenes must be considered separately. They cannot 
be said to constitute a minority, since it was at their own request— 
at least it was at the request of representative Ruthenians—that 
they were included in Czecho-Slovakia. 

As far as the genuine minorities are concerned, two demand 
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further consideration, the Germans and the Magyars, numbering 
in 1938 about 3,250,000, and a little less than 700,000 respectively. 
We know that it was not without careful consideration, and even 
some misgivings, that the representatives of the future Czecho- 
Slovak Republic asked for the incorporation of these minorities 
within its boundaries. It is probable that if they could have 
found a way of excluding them without hopelessly compromising 
the economic and defensive possibilities of the country, they 
would have hastened to do so. 

Something closely approximating to the historical frontiers 
were adopted in Bohemia and Moravia, not because they were 
historical, but because they harmonised with the geographical 
features (nowhere in Europe can be found a geographical unit 
comparable to Bohemia) and because they fulfilled her economic 
and defensive needs. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten 
that in abandoning the natural frontiers many Czechs would 
have been left over the border. It is well known that in tracing 
the new frontiers of Czecho-Slovakia, more than a million Czechs 
and Slovaks have been separated from their homeland. 

Similar conditions, though to a considerably lesser degree, hold 
good for the Hungarian frontier. It must be admitted that it 
would have been possible to reduce the number of Magyars with- 
~ out great inconvenience. It should also be remembered that there 
~ were several reasons for carrying the frontier as far as the Danube. 
As early as the spring of I919 it became apparent that the troops 
of Bela Kun were animated as much by nationalistic as by Com- 
munist ideas when they invaded Slovakia. From that moment 
the advantage from the point of view of national security of 
having the Danube as the boundary became obvious. I was 
attached at that time to the forces operating in Eastern Slovakia, 
and I can vouch for the strategic value to us of the Danube during 
the’ campaign. 

I know of certain people who after one glance at the map 
declared that the configuration of the first Czecho-Slovak Republic 
was impossible and absurd. I often wonder what these critics 
must think of the second Republic, with its capital, Prague, lit 
by electricity from a German power station, deprived of rapid 
communications with Brno and Bratislava, and whose territory 
will soon be cut in two by the great motor road from Breslau to 
Vienna which will be German territory. It is possible to criticise 
the decisions of the authors of the Peace Treaties, but I am inclined 
to think that the consequences of the Munich agreements offer 
some justification for these decisions. 
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Quite apart from any question of abstract justice, it was 
essential at the time of the creation of the first Czecho-Slovak 
Republic to consider whether the organism could live; whether 
it was possible to create a State with sufficient cohesion to be 
able to resist the attacks of any disruptive forces, either from 
within or from without, which might threaten it in the future. 

The representatives of Czecho-Slovakia at the Peace Con- 
ference doubtless believed that the victory of the Allies opened a 
way to a higher standard of moral values in international affairs, 
and they calculated that, although there was danger of a relapse, 
yet its effects would continue to be felt at least for long enough 
for the new State to be able to remedy the weaknesses and lack 
of cohesion of which they were perfectly aware. 

As far as internal affairs were concerned, the prospects were 
not too gloomy. In spite of most adverse circumstances the 
Czechs had reached a level of culture, which could bear comparison 
with the most highly developed peoples. The Slovaks were less 
fortunate. They had been subjected to a systematic process of 
Magyarisation, and had been kept at a lower level of education 
by the Hungarian Government. It seemed safe to assume that 
their natural gifts, with Czech assistance, would soon enable them 
to make up for lost time. Few in 1919 would have foreseen that 
relations between Czechs and Slovaks would become so strained 
in the future. 

In the economic field, too, prospects seemed to be favourable. 
The foundations of powerful industrial development were there 
(three-fourths of the industry of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
lay within the new State) and it had an intelligent and hard- 
working agricultural population, at least in the provinces of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

Finally it must be remembered that most of the Slav popula- 
tion of the Republic were staunch patriots and that physical 
culture had always played an important part in their lives. There 
was excellent material for national defence. 

The only serious cause for anxiety seemed to be the incorpora- 
tion of important German and Magyar minorities. Ethno- 
graphically the new State occupied a far more favourable position 
than that of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It has been said 
that the creation of Czecho-Slovakia reproduced the problems of 
Austria-Hungary. There is a considerable difference. In the 
Empire the governing class was in a distinct minority, since the 
German element represented only 36 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of Austria, whereas in Hungary (including Croatia) the 
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Magyars numbered approximately 45 per cent. In Czecho- 
Slovakia the Slav population amounted to nearly 70 per cent. 

It was hoped that wise administration would in time soften 
the resentment of the Germans and Magyars who were stripped 
of their privileges as the governing class, and that a measure of 
cooperation would eventually be established to their mutual 
profit. We know that both Czechs and Slovaks were anxious to 
foster this cooperation from the very beginning. 

In the discussions at their first meeting at Geneva in 1918 
the National Council of Czecho-Slovakia abroad and delegates 
from Prague accepted without question the idea of the inclusion 
of German representatives in the first Cabinet. It seemed in the 
early years as though these optimistic forecasts might be realised. 

The inauguration, towards the end of 1918 and the beginning 
of 1919, of the new governing bodies throughout the territory 
was carried out almost without bloodshed. Order and prosperity 
were established in a very short time. In fact the State had no 
serious menace to contend with until the effects on its economic 
prosperity of the world crisis of 1929 began to be felt. This 
danger was of short duration. Early Communist agitation was 
quickly suppressed. The Republic has never known serious 
social troubles. 

The Germans soon abandoned their attitude of uncompromis- 
ing opposition. From 1926 onwards they were represented in the 
Government first by two, then by three ministers. This state of 
affairs continued until after the Anschluss with Austria. The 
administration of the first Czecho-Slovak Republic has been con- 
sidered a model to be followed by other democratic States. 
Unfortunately the spectacle of a State in which so many different 
races lived happily and harmoniously side by side, must have 
been looked upon as a dangerous and even intolerable precedent 
by certain Powers. 


It is perhaps in the military sphere that Czecho-Slovakia 
affirmed most clearly her desire for independence. One of the 
first preoccupations of the Czecho-Slovak Government immediately 
after the War was the creation of an armed force strong enough 
for its own defence. She counted on help from her allies, but 
she made it a point of honour to provide herself the means for 
her own defence. 

In 1920, Parliament voted a law introducing conscription. 
The length of service with the colours was two years. It was 
originally intended that this should be reduced progressively to 
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eighteen and finally to fourteen months. As we shall see later 
this reduction was never carried out. The plans sketched out 
in 1919 were largely carried through during the course of 1920. 
The Czecho-Slovak army consisted of twelve infantry divisions of 
four regiments each, two mountain brigades, three cavalry 
brigades, one air force regiment, a general reserve of artillery, etc. 

Apart from temporary courses of instruction for perfecting 
and co-ordinating the training of officers, permanent schools 
were set up for the training of officers and N.C.O.s: The general 
standard of education amongst the officers who formed the first 
cadres in the new army was very high, certainly higher than in 
most European armies. A number of officers who had previously 
served in the Czech Legions had received a university education, 
or had been trained in one of the higher technical schools. With 
such material, the prospect of having thoroughly trained and 
reliable commands and staff at the head of the larger formations 
seemed assured. I think that one can say that these hopes were 
realised. 

The French, it is true, gave direct assistance to the Czecho- 
Slovak army in the early stages, by taking over some of the higher 
commands. But the Czecho-Slovak officers have held complete 
control of the army since 1926—that is to say for twelve years. 
They have been worthy of it. Perfection was not attained at 
once. The divisions created in 1920 lacked many things. The 
armament and equipment which Czecho-Slovakia inherited from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire was of poor quality, a fact which 
told against her during the campaign of 1919 against the Hungarian 
Bolsheviks. But as I have already pointed out, the industrial 
possibilities were considerable, both in quantity and in quality. 
The completion and perfection of their armaments became, there- 
fore, simply a question of funds. Thanks to a wise financial 
administration, the State was soon able to complete and bring 
its military material up to date. Expenditure on the army was 
only reduced for a period after the economic crisis of 1929. This 
reduction was not without danger. It was increased, at an even 
greater rate than before, as soon as political tension became 
greater. With even greater decision than she had used in 1919 
when she first created the new army, Czecho-Slovakia passed, one 
after the other, a series of measures which imposed very heavy 
sacrifices both on the State and on individuals. 

A system of fortifications was adopted at first on a fairly 
modest, and later on a large scale. Parliament voted laws main- 
taining the period of service at two years, for the organisation of 
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the nation in time of war, for the protection of the population 
against air attacks, for floating a defence loan, for the mobilisation 
of the population of both sexes for national defence, etc. 

I would point out that the Czecho-Slovak Parliament, knowing 
that it could count on the support of the country, took the initia- 
tive in these matters instead of waiting for a lead from the electors. 
Further, this body of laws, though it imposed heavy financial and 
personal sacrifices on all, obviously fulfilled the wishes of the 
majority of the population, since they had expressed in many 
different ways their desire for a strenuous effort to strengthen the 
measures of national defence. I interpret this as one of the best 
proofs of the Czecho-Slovak people’s determination to defend the 
integrity of their country by all the means available, even, if 
necessary, by force of arms. 

While the Government and Parliament were pursuing this 
positive line of policy, the army was intensifying its activity in 
training and in armament. Large-scale manceuvres were carried 
out, bringing into operation on certain occasions as many as 
eight divisions. Armaments were modernised and _ increased. 
War material was accumulated, special attention being devoted 
to reserves of munitions, and measures of protection against air 
attack were taken to ensure the manufacture of war material. 
The number of those admitted to military academies was increased. 

The peace-time strength of the Czecho-Slovak army in 
September 1938 was seven army corps, seventeen infantry divi- 
sions, four mobile semi-mechanised divisions comprising cavalry 
and tank units, six air force regiments, etc. I do not wish to 
give details of its composition on mobilisation; but it is not 
necessary to be a specialist in order to know that an army at 
peace strength can easily be expanded to twice its size on mobilisa- 
tion, subject to there being enough trained reserves, with sufficient 
arms and equipment for these reserves, and adequate cadres of 
officers and N.C.O.s. These conditions were realised in Czecho- 
Slovakia. I must emphasise the fact that all the classes of 
reservists called up in September 1938 had done two years’ 
service with the colours, supplemented by courses of training 
in the reserve. As you know, the conditions of training for the 
reserve in the German army were far less favourable. The 
number of large formations mobilised in Czecho-Slovakia was 
considerably more than double the number on a peace-time 
footing. 

These facts give some idea of the number of large formations 
comprised in the Czecho-Slovak army when it was mobilised 
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in September 1938. This army in defending the frontier had the 
advantage of operating in country which was on the whole difficult 
to attack, and which was protected by a system of fortifications 
which although unfinished was not without considerable value. 
It knew that its strength would be severely tried, perhaps to 
breaking point. I do not think that I am betraying a secret in 
saying that its leaders were not irresponsible people. The army 
was full of self-confidence, it was perfectly aware of its responsi- 
bilities, it was convinced of its ability to carry them out, and to 
come up to all the expectations of its allies. How could a people, 
or an army, have attempted such strenuous efforts in its own 
defence without a certain measure of confidence in their success ? 


I have given you some of my reasons for thinking the State 
of Czecho-Slovakia as created by the Peace Treaties cannot be 
described as an artificial State. You may answer that recent 
events have proved me wrong, since Czecho-Slovakia has so to 
speak disintegrated from within, a fact which renders all argument 


useless. Is it true that Czecho-Slovakia disintegrated from with- 


in? I cannot agree, since the forces that brought this about 
“came from without rather than from within. 

It was obvious that any weakening of States allied or friendly 
to Czecho-Slovakia would cause difficulties for the Czecho- 
Slovak Government. This not only from the minorities, or from 
the Slovaks, but from among the Czechs themselves. The 
opposition of the minorities, which had decreased for a certain 
length of time, had later been cleverly worked up, or damped 
down, according to the turn of events. This opposition was 
upheld, fostered, and finally one might almost say organised from 
without. 

A certain degree of knowledge of the vast organisation of Pan- 
Germanism abroad is necessary in order to understand the 
evolution of the minorities’ attitude. 

This organisation is not a creation of the present régime— 
this is a known fact. Dangerous elements already existed long 
before the War which did not interrupt its development. The 
_||Auslandsinstitut at Stuttgart was founded during the War. 
“The means at the disposal of the Pan-German movement have 
risen to such proportions both within the Reich and outside it 
that it has become difficult to follow, even, it seems, for initiates, 
since its numerous bureaux, institutes and various groups have 
multiplied to such an extent. Its doctrine has taken a more 


definite form. 
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Let me give an example. A German minority demands 
complete cultural autonomy. This may seem to a foreign 
observer who prides himself on his impartiality a perfectly justifi- 
able and harmless move. But as important a person as the 
Secretary-General of the famous Stuttgart Institute tells us this : 
“Cultural autonomy is always an important aim since it is one 
of the most effective means of killing loyalty to the State.”” With 
such precepts before our eyes, can we continue to believe in the 
sincerity of a minority which, while asking for cultural autonomy, 
protests its loyalty to the State? 

This doctrine goes on to recommend cooperation with 
minorities of other nationalities. Under these conditions, one 
would expect the Germans to negotiate with the Slovaks, who, 
although not a genuine minority, needed to acquire this status 
in order to suit the Germans’ purpose. How could the Henlein 
party fail to take an interest in minorities, real or pretended, 
living at some distance from the Sudeten districts! It is curious 
to note, for instance, that the principal organ of the Henlein 
party, Die Zeit, has on more than one occasion devoted its leading 
article to the question of Breton autonomy. 

Among the numerous organs of Pan-Germanism abroad, 
there is a legal bureau which assists German minorities in formu- 
lating their claims: programmes are drawn up to order. There 
is little doubt that it had something to do with the claims com- 
prised in the eight points put forward by Herr Henlein at Karlsbad, 
and with the other plans submitted by his party. 

As you know, propaganda against Czecho-Slovakia did not 
confine itself to her territories, nor to those of the Reich. How- 
ever, let us restrict our investigations to Czecho-Slovakia. From 
the usual methods of propaganda : the use of the Press, of books, 
broadcasting, and finally rumours spread by word of mouth 
(Flisterpropaganda), they passed to direct action, to the use of 
terrorism when it was felt that the situation was ripe for the 
seizure of the thing they coveted. This terrorism was not a 
spontaneous growth. Its organisation was known, so was the 
source of the arms, munitions, and explosives used. The training 
centres abroad to which those who were to use this material were 
sent, were a secret neither in Prague nor elsewhere. 

Is it true that the majority of the German population in the 
Sudeten districts in their heart of hearts really longed for separa- 
tion? For a Sudeten German to offer open and unqualified 
opposition to the Separatist Movement would have required real 
heroism. The Sudeten district has its heroes, but it is not sur- 
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prising that their number should be small. This population had 
been worked on continuously for so many months that it had 
become incapable of thinking clearly and expressing its will after 
calm reflection. I remember reading somewhere that at a time 
when the population of Great Britain was seriously disturbed, 
it was proposed to Disraeli to dissolve Parliament and to hold 
ilelections. Disraeli answered, ‘“‘ One does not consult a people 
\when it is insane.” 

To declare as some have done that Czechs and Germans who 
for centuries have lived side by side are no longer capable of doing 
so, not only now, but forever, seems to me, to put it mildly, a 
very bold statement to make. I would go further. To use the 
state of affairs in Sudetenland in September as a justification for 
its incorporation in the Reich is equivalent to saying in military 
language, “‘ Herr Hitler, we consider that your preparations for 
attack have already furnished excellent results; the attack itself 
is unnecessary, we will make you a present of your objective.” 
I will only add one remark calculated to clear up any misappre- 
hension concerning the real nature of the Sudeten German 
problem. Had there been no Germans at all within the frontiers 
of Czecho-Slovakia, a dispute with Germany would still have 
arisen. 

The Slovak question is a different matter. The attitude of 
the Slovak Autonomist Party could not fail to produce an 
extremely bad impression in foreign circles which were not 
thoroughly conversant with the situation. Towards the middle 
of last year, a French deputy, who happened to be passing through 
Prague, told me that as he was anxious to understand the Slovak 
question, he had travelled to Geneva to apply for information to 
Jehlitka, the President of the National Slovak Council. An 
excellent example of a well-meaning Frenchman who did not 
know, even as late as 1938, that Jehli¢ka and his so-called National 
Slovak Council had never had the support of a single genuine 
Slovak, that even the Autonomist Party itself repudiated him, in 
fact that it had never been anything but an organ of foreign 
propaganda. Jehlitka died a few weeks ago; by way of obituary 
the chief Hlinka newspaper Slovak published a series of articles 
which presented him in a most unfavourable light. 

The question of the relations between Czechs and Slovaks is 
a complex one. The path which they have followed is the result 
of very diverse causes and influences. A prolonged political 
separation, considerable difference in cultural level in 1918, 
feelings of mutual sympathy with little knowledge or thought 
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behind them, selfish ambition and vanity, particularly among the 
Slovaks, and a lack of psychological insight among the Czechs. 
The pressure in Slovakia of foreign influences, hostile to the 
Czechs, cannot be ignored. The Czechs have rendered Slovakia 
invaluable services. They have made mistakes, it is true; they 
tended to forget that the rendering of a service is less often a reason 
for gratitude than the way in which the service is carried out. 

I think that the impartial observer will be more likely to do 
them justice if he remembers the scantiness of the resources which 
the Czechs had at their disposal when they undertook the organisa- 
tion of the State, and the adverse circumstances, not always 
originating in Slovakia, with which they had to contend. One 
thing at least still holds true, namely the declaration, recently 
reaffirmed by the Slovaks in their constitution, that Czecho- 
Slovakia was born of the joint will and desires of Czechs and of 
Slovaks. 


In conclusion I will say this. I do not believe that the events 
of September offer conclusive proof that the first Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was an artificial structure; they merely uphold the 
axiom that a small State deserted by its allies cannot fail to 
succumb. 

People have reproached Czecho-Slovak Governments, especially 
in the last few months, with having contributed to the dismember- 
ment of their State by their slowness in reaching a decision. 
Perhaps this is to a certain extent true. I wonder whether other 
democratic States have shown any real aptitude for adapting 
themselves quickly to new circumstances ? 

We realised some time ago in Czecho-Slovakia that peace 
was no longer in our midst. Are there not many in the West 
who do not yet seem to have realised this, or who at least act as 
though they had failed to do so? 


I have only a few things to say and a few unsolved problems 
to put before you concerning the events of last September. 

The Franco-British plan which resulted from_the London 
Conference of September 18th, in giving to the Reich Czecho- 
“Slovakia’s natural frontiers and her most important fortifica- 
tions, left her entirely at the mercy of Germany. This being 
the case, I find it difficult to discover any logical explanation 
for the events which followed (Godesberg, the partial mobilisation, 
ete.). 

The Czecho-Slovak Government declared that Czecho- 
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Slovakia’s fate was decided without their having been consulted. 
I see no reason to doubt their word. In the explanations and 
discussions, at least in France, which followed the Munich Agree- 
ment, little mention was made of the Czecho-Slovak point of view, 
and of its chances in case of armed conflict. One was almost 
led to believe that the Czecho-Slovak army did not exist. 

Speaking some weeks ago at Marseilles, the French Foreign 
Minister stated that thirty-six German divisions were ready to 
invade Czecho-Slovakia. This can be accepted as true, but in 
warfare forces are relative, and the statement is incomplete 
when the strength of one opponent only is mentioned. Why did 
the Foreign Minister suppress the fact that drawn up against 
these thirty-six German divisions were forces equivalent to forty 
Czecho-Slovak divisions protected by country which was difficult 
in many places, and by fortifications ? 

The most formidable danger to be feared for Czecho-Slovakia 
was that of being taken by surprise. 

Given the fact that German formations at peace strength 
have at their disposal both men and material only slightly less 
than would be available at war strength, a sudden attack against 
a Czecho-Slovak army, without warning, might achieve a depth 
of penetration into Czecho-Slovak territory which would be 
capable of seriously hindering Czecho-Slovak mobilisation and 
conduct of operations—even though the German formations 
had not yet been brought up to war strength. In September, 
however, the sequence of’ events was such that the necessary 
provisions had been made to overcome this formidable factor in 
the situation. 

I have read, in an English journal, an article by Professor 
Seton-Watson in which he states that the Munich Agreement lacks 
those technical qualifications that one expects to find in an agree- 
ment of this sort. I should like to be able to contradict him, but 
unfortunately I can find no valid arguments. 

A rapid perusal of the document rouses at once a number of 
disquieting points. The agreement stipulates in Article 8 that 
Sudeten Germans serving a sentence for political offences should 
be released. The introduction of a reciprocal clause seems 
obvious, even to a tyro with no knowledge of treaty making. 
Why was this clause omitted from the Munich Agreement? 
Were the British and French contracting parties entirely ignorant 
of the fact that Czecho-Slovak citizens (Czechs, Slovaks, and 
German democrats) had been kidnapped, taken into German 
territory and kept in custody ? 
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Speaking generally, did not the occupation of the frontier 
regions and the Czecho-Slovak fortifications by German troops 
as early as October Ist last, render impossible any further dis- 
cussion by the French and British contracting parties of the 
ultimate position? Did it not effectively prevent their later 
intervention to protect the liberty, the lives and the possessions 
of the inhabitants of the Sudeten districts, Czech or German 
democrats, or to defend the legitimate interests of the Czecho- 
Slovak State? Have not events proved that the réle of the 
International Commission was a farce ? 

Annexe II of the Munich Agreement provides that in laying 
down the frontier with Hungary, difficulties should be submitted 
to the four contracting Powers of Munich. In this case why was 
this frontier settled at Vienna without consulting France and 
Great Britain ? 

If it be true that the Munich Agreement excludes the possi- 
bility of effective intervention by France and Great Britain for 
the protection of Czecho-Slovak interests, how can one justify 
those provisions of the Agreement which deal with the Inter- 
national Commission? Are we not to believe that they were 
intended to create an illusion, to make it appear that agreement 
had been reached and was embodied in a formula which was 
entirely non-committal? It is a great pity that one is left with 
one’s own analysis. I personally would be immensely relieved 
if someone could allay my doubts. 

You know the results of the Munich Agreement on Czecho- 
Slovakia. To what extent do the Czecho-Slovaks retain the 
right of self-determination? The Czecho-Slovak citizen remains 
master of his own mind and feelings, and that is about all. The 
notion of the right of self-determination has often been used to 
confuse men’s minds, to appeal to their better feelings, and raise 
pity in the tenderhearted. 

Logically the rights of one set of people are limited by the 
rights of others. ‘‘ Self-determination’’ does not escape this 
rule. I cannot agree that the right of nine or ten million Czechs 
and Slovaks to choose for themselves is less to be respected than 
that of 3,250,000 Germans. Yet by allowing the German fraction 
of the Sudeten districts to be joined to the Reich, the right of 
self-determination of the whole Czecho-Slovak people has been 
sacrificed. 

I may have allowed my affection and my admiration for the 
Czecho-Slovak people to appear during the course of my address. 
I both like and admire them, I admit, but I assure you that I do 
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not do so unreasonably. I have watched the Czecho-Slovaks at 
work for more than twenty years, and I was a witness of the 
dignity with which they accepted misfortune. Yet even while I 
am talking to you, I find myself assailed by doubts and foreboding 
of events so much more vital, that Czecho-Slovakia falls back to 
a place of secondary importance. The climax of September 
1938 is probably only an act in a drama much more vast. 

Not only ethical considerations, but our own interests demand 
that we should examine our conscience in a way which allows us 
no loopholes of escape when we consider the drama of the fall of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Summary of Discussion 


A MEMBER asked whether the lecturer thought that Polish aid 
could have been secured, and if so, whether he thought that Polish 
aid would have been worth while. 

What would the attitude of the Slovaks have been if there had been 
war? Would they have co-operated with the Czech army? 


GENERAL FAUCHER answered that he had not followed the negotia- 
tions with Poland. Such questions remained in the diplomatic sphere, 
and his duties had been of a purely military character. The Polish 
army comprised about thirty divisions at peace strength. Poland had 
good soldiers and intelligent officers, no doubt, though there was some 
hesitation as to whether their fundamental value was up to the standard 
of appearances. Their armaments were poor, although they had been 
obtained at the cost of considerable sacrifice, representing as they did 
30 per cent. of the total budget, but as the budget itself was small, the 
amount spent on the army was not very great. 

He had never entertained fears concerning the attitude of the 
Slovaks in time of war. The autonomist movement did not arise 
from the mass of the people, but was led by a few agitators only. The 
Autonomist Party had the support of only about a third of the electors. 
Events might have taken a different course without the intervention 
of foreign influence. German propaganda had already been at work 
for a long time in Slovakia. It was intensified during the critical 
weeks. It found in the Slovak autonomists, consciously or not, an 
all-too-obedient instrument ; but there is no doubt that in case of war 
the majority of the Slovaks would have sided with the Czechs. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED referred to the allegations that the Sudeten 
Germans were the victims of a cruel and bestial persecution. 

He added that he happened to remember that at the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris in 1919, a French general, General Lerond, who took a 
great interest in frontier matters, had asked for the incorporation of a 
million Sudetens within the Reich, and that he had been supported 
by M. Masaryk and M. Benes. It was the Council, consisting of Mr. 
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Lloyd George, President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, and Signor Orlando 
who had refused his request. Did the lecturer remember this incident ? 


GENERAL FAUCHER replied that he had heard recriminations directed 
against the Czechs by the Germans, or by the Czechs against the 
Germans, but he had also often come across cases in which the relations 
between Czechs and Germans were perfectly peaceful. His own 
impression was that as a whole there was no irreconcilable hostility 
between the two nationalities. He had had to do chiefly with army 
officers, and he had found them anxious to treat the minorities justly. 
It was quite true that Czechs from the interior were sometimes used in 
Sudeten districts on work which could easily have been given to 
Germans, but it was untrue to say that this was part of a deliberate 
campaign to discriminate against the Sudeten Germans. Many of the 
things which had been said on this subject had been exaggerated, or 
even simply invented by German propaganda. A colleague had shown 
him in Paris a book on Czecho-Slovakia published in France, and 
bearing the name of a French author. On glancing through, he had 
recognised it immediately as a work of German propaganda. It was 
full of all sorts of lies, including the story that the economic crisis had 
been made use of by the Czechs to quicken up their policy of extermin- 
ating the Germans, and that since the beginning of the crisis 60,000 
Sudeten Germans had committed suicide. He had looked up the 
statistics in Prague, and had discovered that the annual total of 
suicides for the whole country, that is to say for 15 million inhabitants 
during this period, had been approximately 4000. Suicides were more 
frequent in Central Europe than in the West. He had always followed 
the parliamentary debates with great care, particularly the questions 
and answers dealing with the minorities, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the sufferings of the Sudeten Germans had been grossly 
exaggerated by German propaganda. 

He could not remember General Lerond’s proposal in Paris in 1919, 
but the archives of the Conference were there to prove that the question 
of frontiers had not been lightly treated, but had been most carefully 
gone into by the experts and specialists of several nations. He 
wondered whether the statesmen who concluded the Munich Agree- 
ment had had the same number of learned men and specialists at their 
disposal. 


QuEsTION. Would the regiments of Sudetens have remained 
faithful to the Czech Army ? 


GENERAL FAUCHER answered that no specifically Sudeten regi- 
ments had been formed. The Germans had been included in drafts 
of recruits of other nationalities. There was no doubt that there 
would have been desertions, but as the Sudeten Germans represented 
only some 23 per cent. of the population and their birth rate was lower 
than that of the Czechs, the proportion was not very high. If a 
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company consisted of 200 men, of whom forty were Sudeten Germans, 
all of whom deserted, 160 men would be left, and a perfectly good 
fighting strength. During the Great War a company often did not 
consist of more than eighty, sixty, or even fifty men. Moreover all 
the Germans would not have left. 


QuEsTION. Would it have been possible to transport a French 
army into Czecho-Slovakia and to maintain it once it had got there? 


GENERAL FAUCHER replied that it was a possibility which had not 
been considered at the outbreak of war. Had war been long-drawn- 
out, many factors which it was impossible to foretell in the early stages 
might have come into play. There was no question of transporting a 
French army into Czecho-Slovakia at the beginning of hostilities. 


Mr. E. C. WILLIs asked whether previous to the Munich Agreement 
there had been any military understanding between Prague and 
Moscow. 


GENERAL FAUCHER replied that he did not believe that a military 
understanding had existed between Czecho-Slovakia and Russia before 
the Munich Agreement. In any case, his knowledge did not extend 
beyond published documents. M. Litvinov had repeated more than 
once that Russia would honour her engagements. Later the Soviet 
Government had warned the Polish Government that if the latter 
marched against Czecho-Slovakia, Russia would denounce her non- 
aggression pact with Poland, which could only be taken to mean that 
if Poland attacked Czecho-Slovakia Russia in her turn would attack 
Poland. He did not think that blame could be attached to the Russians 
for the events of September. 


Question. For low long could the Czecho-Slovak Maginot line 
have held out against the Germans? 


GENERAL FAUCHER answered that the Czecho-Slovak Maginot line 
was not of equal value everywhere. Certain parts were as strong as 
the French Maginot line, others were weaker, some were not even 
finished. He considered that the garrisons had been well chosen, and 
that both officers and men had behaved very well. Some soldiers had 
preferred to commit suicide rather than come out. The length of time 
for which the fortifications could have held out depended as much on 
the men who held them and the amount of training they had had in 
manning these works as on the quality of the concrete of which they 
were built, on the guns, and on the state of the war material in general. 
He considered that the Maginot line which had been manned for a long 
time by soldiers who knew it like the back of their hand, and were at 
home there, could be held for longer than the Siegfried line, which was 
a comparatively recent creation. 

















IMPRESSIONS OF TUNIS AND LIBYA’ 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 


My subject is not Tunis and Libya, my subject is : Impressions 
of Tunis and Libya, for please do not let me pose as an expert. 
I was in Tunis for a fortnight and in Libya only for a few days, so 
that it is only impressions that I can offer you. 

My first impression is not a visual one. My first impression 
is that the whole problem is a problem of power. Fascism, as 
I see it, whether in its German or its Italian variety, is a negation 
of all the values of European civilisation and a barbaric assertion 
that power is the one supreme value in life. That may be a 
dogmatic assumption, but I will confess that I went to Tunis and 
Libya with that belief. I was studying primarily a problem of 
power. What it is, is obvious to anyone who glances at the map. 
If the Power that possesses Sicily were also to acquire Tunisia, it 
would control the Mediterranean. It would grip the Mediterranean 
at its central belt, and with that it would acquire a complete 
strategical and, if you like, commercial control over this world 
highway. In other words the problem really is whether Italy 
can acquire Bizerta. Bizerta is the most magnificent harbour on 
the whole African coast, and the Power that controls Bizerta 
as well as Sicily, and the little island of Pantellaria, now a sub- 
marine and aeroplane base, would be in a position to close the 
narrows of the Mediterranean. I will not assert that strategical 
power is the only motive that might lead the Italians to desire 
Tunisia. Certain secondary motives arise. A colony like Tunisia 
which has a surplus export of wheat is not to be despised. More- 
over, if you were to apply the kind of technique that the Italians 
have applied in Libya, you could greatly increase its European 
population. Generally the impression that I had in Tunisia was 
one of poverty, but that may be an oddity of mine, because when 
I think of wealth and poverty in any colonial possession, I am 
apt to look at the natives first, and the Europeans afterwards. 

Man has wrought havoc with this once rich territory. Every- 
where you go, and I went about a good deal, you realise that the 
main problem of Tunisia is a problem of soil erosion, and if ever 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March gth, 1939, Mr. W. Norman 
Ewer in the chair. 
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Tunisia is to be wealthy again, as it was under Roman rule, that 
would have to be tackled. If Tunisia had the benefit of the 
methods that Mr. Roosevelt is using in the Tennessee valley, 
I suppose you might in a generation make it a very valuable 
colony indeed, but without those methods, which involve a great 
expenditure of capital, it is not exactly a great prize from an 
economic point of view. It has, of course, very valuable mines of 
phosphates. It also can grow everywhere all the usual Mediter- 
ranean staples, the olive, the vine, and the orange, although in 
fact there are not many orange groves; but the quality of the 
olives is poor, while the quality of the vines varies according to the 
sanctity of the cultivator. The Church produces excellent wines. 
As for the natives, I never ceased to feel that I was in the midst 
of poverty. The first impression I got when I landed was of 
wretched huts in which shivering natives were huddling, and then 
of splendid granaries where the fruits of their work were stored. 
And that repeated itself all over the place. The natives were 
ill clothed. Their animals were small and obviously starved, 
even in the rainy season. Their houses were hovels; and if I 
speak of visual impressions I shall never forget the feeling I had 
when going about in the bazaar in Tunis, when I came to the 
second-hand market. There you had stored along a lengthy alley 
all the valuables that it was worth while to save and collect and 
to sell, canvas shoes with holes in the soles, used medicine bottles, 
used-up old jars that had once held toilet creams. I said to myself 
as I walked down that bazaar with its second-hand market : 
“‘ There you have the measure of the value of farthings in Tunisian 
life.” I could give statistics to back that up, but I will only 
give one example. When I went to Kairouan, the oldest and most 
glorious of Tunisian cities, with its lovely ancient mosques and its 
relics of a very great civilisation, I discovered that one-third of 
the population was depending on relief from the French authorities. 
The fact is, of course, that in this dessicated country with its 
problem of soil erosion everything depends on the rains, and the 
rains are extremely unreliable. In the south no one expects a 
good harvest more than once in four or five years. In the north, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, especially round Cap Bon, 
you can calculate on a good agricultural yield every year, and its 
Italian colonists are, on a small scale, prosperous farmers. 

My visit happened to coincide with the arrival of M. Daladier. 
We had all the usual parades, reviews, and the firing of ceremonial 
guns and the booming of ceremonial aircraft. Everybody had 
come to welcome him by train, and on camels, and by air, and by 
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sea. But what impressed me most was not those who were 
present but those who were absent. At the prison on the hill lay 
the leader of the Tunisian people, Bourghiba, the head of the 
nationalist movement, and ten or a dozen of his lieutenants. 
They were not present to meet M. Daladier. There were some 
unrehearsed incidents which, I imagine, found no place in the 
English Press. A group of Arab women tried to present a 
petition to M. Daladier for the release of their leaders and were 
arrested for their pains. I went to the banquet in the evening at 
which he made his defiant speech. The audience was as much 
Arab as French, about half and half. The French have the 
estimable advantage over ourselves as colonisers, that they are 
almost free from any racial pride, and that they mix socially with 
the Arabs, whether in cafés or on such occasions as this with, at 
any rate on the surface, a complete assumption of equality. 
The only thing M. Daladier said that seemed to me to mean 
anything, was that order must be maintained. I watched the 
Arabs in the audience and I watched the French. They were 
about equally discontented. The French with whom I talked 
afterwards felt that he had certainly said that there should be no 
territorial concessions to Mussolini, but there he had stopped. 
It was not so much the territorial as the legal concessions that they 
feared. When I watched the Arabs during this speech, not once 
did they applaud, not once did they smile. They kept a perfectly 
inscrutable, mask-like appearance throughout the oration. 

I wiil speak first of the native Arab problem in Tunisia. 
There is a pretty vigorous nationalist movement which has 
existed for a good many years. It revived when a new generation 
seemed to come to the top two or three years ago, and enjoyed a 
complete renaissance. The organisation is known as the Destour- 
ian movement, from the Arabic word destour which one usually 
translates ‘‘ Constitution.”” Whenever the organisation translates 
its documents into French it calls itself a Liberal Nationalist 
Movement. Its programme is a bit vague, and some of the 
demands are put in deliberately ambiguous language. It asks for 
representation, meaning, I think, manhood suffrage. It asks for 
universal, compulsory and free education as in France. It asks 
for the equality of the French and Arabic languages, and finally, 
for a more satisfactory system of taxation. The revenue in 
Tunisia, as, indeed, in similar British colonies, is almost entirely 
indirect. It is based on the taxation of the necessities of life, 
and the Destourians want a due proportion of direct taxation for 


the raising of revenue. You may ask what is the magnitude of 
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the support for this movement? It was suppressed and lives only 
underground, but as far as I could gather from the Arabs who were 
willing to trust me and give me their confidence, it has still about 
eighty-eight thousand members. That in an Arab population of 
two and a quarter million, if you subtract women and children, 
the nomad Bedouins in the south, is a very big membership 
indeed, and I think that with one exception, and that an im- 
portant one, it represents the Arab population. The important 
exception are the magnates, and above all the territorial magnates, 
the landed gentry from the Bey downwards. They have nothing, 
and will have nothing, to do with this Destourian movement. 
When the organisation revived and became enterprising it took to 
possibly questionable and at any rate unsuccessful methods. 
It attempted in November 1937 a General Strike which was just a 
fiasco. Then in Aprilof last year there were mass demonstrations 
in the capital. As far as I could hear, and of course I questioned 
the French as well as the Arabs, there were undoubtedly a few 
hotheads among the Arabs who had revolvers and fired them, 
whether in the air or deliberately at the French police, I am not 
sure. That was the signal for a volley from the French 
gendarmerie which accounted for about a hundred casualties. 
After that the leaders were all flung into prison from Bourghiba 
downwards. A certain number of the minor people have been 
released since that day, but nobody has yet been charged and 
nobody has yet been tried. 

You will ask about the attitude of these Arabs towards the 
French. I wish I could answer that question, but I dare say 
many of you have had the experience of trying, under all the 
diplomacy of the oriental, to get down to his inmost feelings. 
Unfortunately, I could only talk to them in French, and they saw 
me with French friends or acquaintances. Whether they ever 
talked to me frankly I do not know, but I think that some of them 
did. They all expressed not only loyalty to France, but even a 
certain imaginative affection for French culture, for what you may 
call the French idea. This was combined with a good deal of 
hostility towards the official régime in Tunisia and some hatred of 
the wealthier French settlers. On the other hand, their attitude 
to the mass of the French settlers was one almost of affection. 
When I listened to those Arabs, time and again talking about the 
French teachers and what they have done for them, not only in 
their secondary schools but in the villages too, I felt that I would 
have been very proud if I had ever heard a native people talking 
in that way about English teachers. That was said without 
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exception, and certainly as I went about among my own French 
friends and acquaintances I came to realise that at any rate the 
parties of the Left were really acting on an ideal of fraternity 
and equality in their dealings with the Arabs. Anything that I 
have to say that may seem critical about French rule must be 
qualified by that. There really was this fraternal, human relation- 
ship between a large part of the French colony and the Arabs. 
When I came down to the bones of the matter, the structural 
question, my feeling was as it used to be in Egypt long ago, that 
the fault of the French was that they had governed too little 
rather than too much. They had left far too much of the tradi- 
tional Barbary State with the Bey at the top, of course quite 
powerless as regards the French, but still with a certain authority 
as regards his own Arab subjects. Working downwards from the 
Bey, in every district the Caid or the Sheik was responsible for 
administration over the native population. It struck me as a 
thoroughly bad system, because the executive, judicial and fiscal 
powers were combined in the same person. The same man was 
collector in the Indian sense, policeman and judge, and in both 
capacities he wielded tremendous power. My feeling, I confess, 
was that the French had bought this upper class, this stratum of 
landed gentry, by giving them their heads to exploit, or if you like 
to rob, the mass of the population under them. I spent several 
days in Kairouan, and there my handicap, of course, was that I 
could not speak Arabic, but I got to know quite a number of 
Arabs whv ialked what they believed to be French and I think 
I did get a picture which was fairly true and fairly detailed of 
the life of this old town. Here was the kind of thing I discovered. 
If you are totally destitute and in need of relief, the only way to be 
recognised as a pauper is to pay a bribe to the Sheik or Caid; 
and again if you are not only poor but ill and your ambition is to 
get into one of the public hospitals, once more you must pay your 
bribe before there is any chance of your being put down on the 
register. Similarly with taxation; as one saw it from below 
among the Arab population of Kairouan, the whole system stank 
of corruption and brutality. That was not French, of course, that 
was native Tunisian, but the French tolerated it and winked at it. 
Then they have left standing unaltered all the old social iniquities 
which were there before them. I could give several, but I will 
give one—the system of land tenure. It is mainly what the 
Americans call a share-cropping system, métayage as the French 
call it. ‘The landlord lets out his land to a cultivator, who may 
bring more or less of his own to the task of cultivation. He may 
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bring an animal. Hemay bringa plough. But supposing, as is the 
usual case, that your unfortunate cultivator possesses neither an 
animal nor a plough, and that he simply comes to the landowner 
and says: ‘‘ Here is my labour power, let me till your land.” 
Very well then, the cultivator supplies seed, an ox or perhaps an 
ass and a plough, to scratch the soil, and what do you suppose 
the cultivator gets for his labour? One fifth of the harvest. 
I was told, though it seems to me incredible, that in a good year 
that would suffice for the maintenance of the share-cropper and 
his family; but a good year in the south, as I have said, comes 
once in four or five years. In the other years, this share-cropper 
simply becomes the debt slave, the peon of the proprietor. 
Moslem law and the established custom of Tunisia, sanctioned 
now by the French, has made of this share-cropper a virtual slave 
tied to the soil, who may not quit his master’s service as long as 
any of his debt remains. He runs up a debt in three years out of 
four which he can never hope to wipe out. 

Then let us take the fiscal system. The system of taxation, 
as I have said already, is mainly indirect, taxation of all the 
necessities of life. There is no income tax properly so-called. 
There is what the French call a personal tax, but the graduation 
runs up only to the equivalent of about six hundred pounds and 
thereafter stops, so that if your income is half a million you will 
pay no more than if it were six hundred pounds. This is an 
arrangement highly valued by big business in Tunisia, and big 
business, it seemed to me, was in control of Tunisia. It meant 
primarily the phosphate mines and the railways. There is 
properly speaking no representative government in Tunisia, but 
there is a Consultative Council known as the Grand Council, and 
that is composed in this way. There are two Chambers, a native 
Chamber and a French Chamber. The native Chamber is entirely 
nominated by the Bey, and it consists, as you might imagine, of 
the completely loyal and anti-nationalist Sheiks and Caids. As to 
the French Chamber, half of it is based on universal or rather 
manhood suffrage, but the other half is drawn from Chambers of 
Commerce, Chambers of Agriculture and other purely capitalistic 
groups, so that in neither Chamber is it ever possible to get a 
popular majority. 

How far is the Arab population a loyal population? I have 
got to say frankly that Ido not know. As I have said, the Arabs 
knew very well that I was in touch all the time with the French 
and even with the French authorities; so that if they had been 
pro-Italian I am quite sure they would not have said so. The 
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French authorities themselves believe in their loyalty, and the 
usual story, at any rate the story which was told to me as a 
journalist, was this: that the Tunisians knew very well what 
conditions in Libya were. There are something like ten thousand 
Libyan Arabs in Tunisia. The usual word applied to them was 
refugees, but I think they were probably rather emigrants in 
search of work. At any rate any French official would tell you 
that these Libyan Arabs had brought the most devastating 
accounts of Italian rule, and I do not doubt that they did, and that 
this was pretty well known to the Tunisian Arabs. On the other 
hand, I asked again specifically of the highest French authorities 
whether they thought that Bourghiba, the leader of the Destourian 
movement, was personally pro-Italian, and they replied, “‘ Well, 
no ”’ ; he might have committed one or two indiscretions, but they 
did not think that he was pro-Italian. Again I do not know 
whether that was an honest answer. A journalist has to ask 
himself all the time what is the motive of anybody, whether Arab 
or French official, in making a given statement, and the French 
official who said that to me may have thought that it would look 
rather bad in England to admit that the popular Bourghiba was 
pro-Italian and not pro-French. However, the fact is this: 
that about a year ago a Tunisian Arab went over to Italy and 
broadcast an extremely anti-French speech from the famous 
broadcasting station of Bari. He spoke in Arabic, of course. 
And when his luggage was searched on his return there was found 
in his possession, in his wallet, a letter from Bourghiba introducing 
him to the Italian authorities. Well, you may make what you 
like of that, and you may also make what you like of this, that 
when I was subsequently in Libya and talked to the Italians, the 
Italian officials with a very superior smile would usually say that 
they thought the French were a little unduly complacent in 
trusting to the loyalty of the Tunisian Arabs. I cannot carry it 
beyond that. I have told you of the real affection, the real 
esteem, that the Arabs had for certain sections of the French 
settlers, above all the intelligentsia and the teachers. Equally 
they are in opposition to the government as such, and they feel 
towards the wealthier French settlers feelings of hostility which I 
think they deserve. Personally, I thought that the French were 
making a mistake of complacency; that they were trading on the 
pacific character of the Tunisian population, which is certainly 
not warlike, and that they would have been very much wiser to 
have celebrated M. Daladier’s visit by a general amnesty. In 
their place I would be more inclined to put my trust in the hopes 
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of the Arab population than in the magnificent concrete forts that 
the French are building or have built in the south of Tunisia. 
When I go over that Destourian programme, of general education, 
democratic representation, equality of the French and Arabic 
languages, and a due proportion of direct taxation, I can only 
think that Tunisia would gain if the whole of it were promptly 
adopted. 

Now I must come to the other side of the Tunisian problem, 
and that is the Italian side. At my first visit to the Italian 
Consulate I realised that it was the most magnificent building in 
the town. The French Residency is quite a distinguished, well- 
proportioned, architecturally pleasant building, but from the 
point of view of magnificence it is a cottage beside this superb 
Italian palace. The Italian Consulate, when I visited it, was in 
process of being cleaned. It had scaffolding all round it and 
workmen on the scaffolding were engaged in erasing the red, white 
and blue ink which some French students had thrown on the walls 
a few days before. The first impression that seized me as I began 
to wander among its magnificent courtyards and palatial stair- 
cases, looking for the man to whom I had an introduction, was that 
vast numbers of Italians, hundreds and thousands of Italians, 
appeared to be making their way to some particular room. And 
when I enquired, being a journalist, I found that there were nine 
thousand Italians receiving relief, outdoor poor relief, in that 
Consulate, nine thousand Italians from the city of Tunis alone. 
There you had the State within the State, a complete political 
organisation grouped around this Italian centre. 

The European population comprises Maltese and Greek 
elements, but apart from these it consists of ninety-four thousand 
Italians and a hundred and eight thousand French subjects. 
I say advisedly French subjects and not Frenchmen, because 
about thirty thousand of them are naturalised Italians. The 
French troops are not included. If you turn to the ninety-four 
thousand Italians, about ten thousand of them are Jews. I doubt 
if these Jews, after the recent policy adopted in Italy, will remain 
Italian subjects very much longer. There will be a certain leakage 
in that direction. That, for the Italian cause, would be un- 
fortunate, because much the most influential and the abler part of 
the Italian colony in Tunisia is Jewish. They are the bankers, the 
merchants, the doctors and the lawyers. The Italians are mainly 
the workmen and the spademen, for about eighty per cent. of this 
Italian population consists of manual labourers, and admirable 
manual labourers they are, industrious and frugal. As you 
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might imagine, the last thing they had in their minds when they 
came across the seas to Tunisia was conquest. They were simply 
Italian proletarians in search of some means to live. Some of 
them became fishermen, some of them worked in the phosphate 
mines, while the most fortunate of them got land on Cap Bon and 
planted their vineyards there. These small peasant farmers are 
happy and prosperous. I would not say the same for the rest of 
the Italians. 

From the ’sixties of the last century under the Bey, in the 
native Arab State, these Italians, mostly Jews at that time, 
enjoyed full extra-territorial rights. They had been granted 
capitulations in the usual sense prevailing in Turkish territory, 
and had their own consular courts, and were, of course, com- 
pletely a State within the State. Then after 1881, when the 
French stepped in, and above all after 1896 when the position was 
regularised, the Italians gave up a certain number of their rights. 
They gave up their right to be tried in their own consular courts, 
but they retained their right to have their own schools and to 
perpetuate their nationality from generation to generation. At 
least two-thirds of this Italian population of ninety-four thousand 
were born in Tunisia and not in Italy. They are Italians of the 
second or third generation, and when I came to know them 
individually, they often talked Arabic as easily as they talked 
Italian, and their French, if not very elegant, was at any rate 
fluent. 

There had been a period of great bitterness when the French 
had stepped in and taken what the Italians had thought would fall 
to them, for the French population of that time amounted, I 
think, only to seven hundred persons: The Italians felt robbed, 
and not unnaturally. But it was a period of retreat, an unenter- 
prising period as regards imperial ambitions. After Adowa and 
the defeat in Abyssinia, no Italian dared to talk about empire. 
The French had their way with comparatively little molestation 
until the Fascist revolution, and then attention turned to this 
promising Italian colony in Tunisia, and all the apparatus of 
Fascist organisation went to work. The schools at that time hada 
population of three thousand. Itis now raised to fifteen thousand, 
and motor buses go into the most remote parts of Tunisia to collect 
every Italian child for an Italian school, and there they are drilled 
according to the Balilla method and taught to sing their Italian 
Fascist songs. Not only were the children organised in this way, 
but the workers were dragged out of the French syndicates, the 
trade unions in which they had been enrolled, and brought into 
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the Dopolavoro. Presently an Italian Secret Service, the 
O.V.R.A., arrived to bring the blessings of discipline and coercion 
with it, and they got to work on the politically less satisfactory 
members of the Italian colony and very soon there was a murder or 
two to its account. There was at the time a militantly Fascist 
and nationalist newspaper, the Unione, which used to write not 
only in the most militant sense politically, but in the most 
personally offensive sense, at any rate about the French states- 
men in the Popular Front. Up till a few weeks before my arrival 
Blackshirts had indulged in processions and their exercises had 
been tolerated. They had been stopped by the time I got there. 
One had all the time the sense not only of a State within the State, 
but a State which was actually and militantly hostile and made no 
attempt to conceal its hostility. 

You will ask, what reasonable grievances had these Italians ? 
Well, they had no reasonable grievances, if you accept the usual 
convention that civilised people coming to another civilised 
country, if they really mean to live and settle and rear their 
children there, will wish to accept its nationality. Subject to 
that assumption, the Italians had no grievances, and thirty 
thousand of them had accepted French nationality. But that is 
not the solution which any Fascist nationalist State could tolerate, 
and to accept French nationality was regarded as an act of treason 
by the Italians. Their grievances were inherent in the status to 
which they clung, the status of foreigners. They had no vote for 
the Grand Council, for what it may have been worth. They 
were foreigners and insisted on being foreigners. Again, they 
said that they received virtually no contracts for public works. 
No doubt that also was true. Equally, because of their status as 
foreigners they could not get official jobs; nothing from postman 
to prefect was open to them. Again, in the courts they were tried 
by French judges and by French law, although the jury, when an 
Italian case came up, was composed of half French and half 
Italians. That was a considerable concession. If you ask what 
the Italians want I simply do not know, in the sense that of the 
many officials with whom I talked not one of them would state 
what their demands were. Their demands have not yet been 
formulated, but I should imagine, drawing inferences from the 
conversations I had, that the least of those demands would be for 
complete extra-territoriality, and that would mean a return to the 
situation as it was before the French occupation, in which the 
Italians would be judged by their own consular courts. Well, if 
the French are—what shall I say?—as timid, as pacific as to 
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grant that, they will have lost Tunisia, for under cover of that the 
Italian penetration would become an open conspiracy. Another 
possibility is that Italy will boldly demand a Condominium with 
France. 

I am afraid I have left myself rather inadequate time to talk 
about Libya, but it was very interesting, and it was interesting 
above all because it was a complete contrast to Tunisia. As soon 
as I landed in Libya I had the feeling that I had met the State. 
I never felt that in Tunisia. I met French settlers of all kinds, 
business men, the intelligentsia, teachers, etc., but I never saw 
the French State. In Libya there was almost nothing else to see 
but the Italian State. It had created this colony out of nothing 
but the burning desert sand, and a very superb creation it was. 
There had been in Tripoli a derelict Turkish village, and now 
there is a superb European town, built on a logical plan with 
admirable modern functional architecture. There is scarcely a 
building that shows a lack of taste. Only one thing shouted out 
to me by its vulgarity, and that was the statue of Il Duce. There 
he stood, or rather rode, as the protector of Islam, his sword 
raised above him. The rest had been done under the admirable 
taste of Marshal Balbo. He must be a man of very considerable 
taste, because it was quite admirable, whether you think of the 
restoration of Roman antiquities or of the modern functional 
architecture. 

I have told you a great deal about the natives of Tunisia, 
because Tunisia is a free country and there I could go and talk to 
the natives, and I think there was very little in their heads that 
they did not say tome. Libya is not a free country, and I could 
not go and talk to the natives and I can tell you nothing about 
their position. You all know, of course, that the conquest of 
Libya was about the most brutal in all colonial history. The 
Italians virtually lost Libya during the War. Nothing remained 
to them except Tripoli itself, and Marshal Graziani reconquered it. 
He did it by sealing up the wells with concrete, so that to this day 
the bones of human beings and animals lie in heaps around them. 
He did it by the daily hanging on the walls of a dozen Arabs in 
Benghazi town. He did it by dropping Arab chieftains from his 
aeroplanes. That is now over, or so I believe. If you ask me 
why it is over, I will say that as I went around every Italian 
settlement I saw that there had been built pillboxes and walls 
with gun emplacements. Now they stand neglected. There is 
no longer any necessity to man the walls around the Italian 


towns. Again, as I went about I saw blockhouses which were 
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now neglected and abandoned. So that although I cannot tell 
you at first-hand what the Libyan Arabs are thinking, I think I 
can tell you that the struggle is over. 

What I can tell you at first-hand, concerns the modern 
Italian colonies and settlements. The history of that coloni- 
sation was that it started even before Fascist days on a 
capitalistic basis. That is to say vast concessions were given 
to anyone who would buy them. They were not successful 
and there was no demand for them, because all that you can 
grow over the greater part of Tripoli without irrigation is olives, 
almonds and perhaps vines. Well, as you know an olive takes 
twenty years before it yields its fruit, so that was not a quick and 
profitable investment. The capitalistic period of colonisation 
was bluntly a failure. The modern period of colonisation starts 
from the appointment of Marshal Balbo as Governor; and the 
system now is that the State contributes all the capital and all 
the organisation and the pioneering that is necessary to create 
a colony. It does it through a sort of controlled public utility 
corporation, called an ente. The State supplies all the capital, 
acquires all the land, builds all the houses and actually carries 
through the first pioneering ploughing of the land. Then the 
ente takes over and its job is to collect the reimbursement from 
the settlers gradually. The State in the end gives one-third 
of the value of each holding free. The corporation has to pay 
two per cent. on the capital, and gradually it hopes over twenty 
years or so to reimburse itself from the colonists. The colonists 
are chosen from reliable rural workers; the main thing is that they 
must have a large number of children. The number preferred is 
six, but it may run up to eight or ten. Indeed, families of ten, 
including three generations, were not uncommon amongst the 
settlers. These proletarians, who have nothing but their labour 
power to dispose of, are picked up amongst the rural workers of 
Italy and then transported out to Libya. Before they arrive 
everything has been prepared for them. The land has been 
ploughed up by a motor plough, and their cottages have been 
built for them, and not only built but furnished. The cottages 
were admirably planned. I have nothing to say against them 
except that they were monotonous. Every cottage over the whole 
colony of Libya was exactly the same, with the same really 
admirable, white, simple functional architecture, the same four 
rooms, and even the same furniture. The furniture could not 
have been better designed, but it was, of course, mass produced. 
These pioneer cottages were as like as the cells of a beehive, but 
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also I must admit that like the cells of a beehive the architecture 
was as good as could be. 

This colonisation involves two triumphs, first of all a triumph 
over the sand. When for the first time I drove out of Tripoli 
I realised what it meant, this problem of drifting sand which 
you can only hope to hold back by planting trees. But what 
trees will grow in that arid soil? It has been found that the 
wattle, the eucalyptus and the tamarisk will grow, and so they 
were being planted, but before the sapling would take root you 
actually had to make a hedge of desert grass round it to protect 
it. That I saw being done along the great military coast road 
over which I travelled. The Forestry Department was at work. 
I realised what that achievement meant when I came to what 
was perhaps the most thrilling part of my visit to Africa, 
that was when I came to Leptis Magna. When the Italians have 
finished uncovering it from the sand, this will be by far the most 
superb relic of the ancient world that survives. Excavation is 
very easy. You have only to shovel the sand away and then 
you discover basilicas, forums, triumphal arches, and enough 
statuary to fill the British Museum, and all manner of exciting 
things including numerous inscriptions in the Carthaginian 
language. But I will not talk about that, fascinating as it would 
be, except to say that it is the inspiration that sustains the Italians. 
They know what their ancestors did and they mean to do it again. 
But the first thing to do is to hold back the sand which buried 
the glories of Leptis Magna. 

The next thing to do is to get at the water. It is simply no 
use sinking surface wells over the greater part of Libya. The 
only way to get at the water is to sink an artesian well which 
may have to go down four hundred metres, a quarter of a mile or 
so, but once you have done that, up comes an inexhaustible 
stream of water without the intervention of power. The well 
which I visited first was hot and sulphurous, not too hot for 
irrigation but pleasantly warm. In the colony I visited there 
were sixteen of these wells, and the whole landscape around as 
far as you could see was green in the first week of the year, and 
already barley and three or four prosperous vegetable crops were 
springing up. The centre of the colony was a really well-planned 
little village, and again the buildings were in good taste. The 
Church was much the most conspicuous thing there. In addition 
there was, of course, a Fascist headquarters, a doctor’s clinic, a 
midwife’s office and a school. There was everything that was 
needed for the collective life of the inhabitants, everything 
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except a council or a committee room or an assembly room. 
Assuming more innocence than I felt, I enquired whether there 
was any elected council for this colony, and of course the answer 
was no. But I had an introduction to the young man who had 
charge of some four thousand souls. He was somewhere in his 
twenties. He wore a reassuring uniform, a military uniform, 
and he flicked his cane on his trousers by way of asserting the 
principle of leadership. When I went about amongst his subjects 
I think they were happy. They were very simple people, and they 
were obviously much more prosperous and much more secure than 
they would have been in Italy. For their first year they had 
received, as was only right, a subsistence allowance. In their 
second year already they were hardly dependent on it, but were 
receiving it in a diminished amount, but already they showed 
me the cotton and tobacco they had grown in the first year, 
and they took me round to see how promising were the crops 
coming up at that moment. They had planted round their 
monotonous cottages trees that will give them a certain variety 
as the years goon. Tosum up, this colony certainly does not pay ; 
but I am equally sure that the Italians do not care whether it 
pays or not. That is the essence of Fascism. It is a revolt 
against every form of rationalism, including that form of rational- 
ism known as economics, and if you were to say that it would 
not pay, a Fascist thinker or a Fascist leader would merely regard 
you as a poor-spirited, unheroic citizen from the materialistic 
and liberal West. Anything, then, that we might say on that 
subject is irrelevant. This colony, however, is a superb victory 
over nature, which means faith and will. I will quote a remark 
that a Swedish journalist who was with me made when we were 
going over it together: “It is very fine,” he said, ‘‘ but I do not 
feel that there is any love here.’’ And I think he was right. 
It was an amazing thing which had been planned, and the sole 
purpose of it was power. But remember this: we are facing 
in that Fascist axis, whether in its German or in its Italian form, 
a thing that succeeds not by its vices but by its virtues. They 
have the will to create and plan. When I survey their work in 
Libya, with all my liking for the French, and all my sympathy 
for French culture and the attitude of those admirable French 
intellectuals, I find myself saying: I wish the democracies also 
could acquire this tremendous dynamic drive and this sense of 
order and creative planning. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. Henry NEvINSON asked whether the harbour of Bizerta 
could be of any service to the British fleet if terms could be made with 
the French ? 

What was the character of the Arabs in Tunisia? They were 
said to be a not very courageous people, unlike the Arabs of Saudi 
Arabia. Why did the Arabs living along the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean not rise against the Western Powers and make a disturbance 
such as was being made now in Palestine? 

Would it not be possible to send large numbers of Jewish refugees 
into Algeria and Tunisia? The Jews had proved in Palestine that they 
were capable of undertaking very useful agricultural work. He had 
seen them standing waist-deep in mud at Haifa reclaiming the land for 
a great harbour and for cultivation. 


Mr. BRAILSFoRD replied that Bizerta would be the ideal base for 
the operations of the French and British fleets in Mediterranean waters. 
The waters of Bizerta were large enough and deep enough to take the 
whole of both fleets, and the harbour was not subject to the disad- 
vantages of Malta which was so near to Sicily that it could be easily 
bombed, nor could it be starved out. 

It was a mistake to call the people of Tunisia Arabs except in the 
sense that they spoke Arabic. Actually they were Berbers, except 
the Bedouins of the south. The population of the big towns such as 
Tunis itself was very mixed, a Levantine population including African 
slaves and Christian slaves brought over at the time of the Barbary 
pirates. 

It was quite true that large numbers of refugees could be established 
in Tunisia. The European population could be very greatly increased 
with sufficient capital expenditure, but there would have to be very 
great expenditure. It would be necessary to begin by the sinking 
of artesian wells, and then the problem of soil erosion would have to 
be tackled. The speaker had mentioned Jewish refugees. The 
lecturer wished to add a plea for the Spaniards and for those Germans 
and Italians who had fought in the International Brigade for the 
freedom which they had lost in their own lands. 


Miss ELIZABETH MONROE said that she shared the lecturer’s feeling 
that it was difficult to know what the Moslems in Tunisia really thought 
of the French. A Tunisian would denounce the French nation in one 
breath, only to remark in the next that Paris was the only place in 
which he cared to take a holiday. 

On certain points, however, she did not see eye to eye with the 
speaker, who had, she felt, presented a distorted picture because he had 
failed to view Tunis as a part—and only a small part—of North 
Africa as a whole. For instance, the métayage system which he had 
seen and condemned in the Kairouan district was an ancient custom 
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in most Moslem countries; she had no wish to defend it, but one should 
remember that a practice which had prevailed for generations could 
not be rooted out by a Western ruler as easily as Mr. Brailsford had 
suggested. Another subject which needed to be viewed in its North 
African perspective was the granting of a greater measure of self- 
government to Tunisian Moslems. “ Eldest first ’’ was a principle 
to be respected in empires as in families, and before the French pro- 
moted Tunisia they must fulfil the demands of their elder territory, 
Algeria. Here was the difficulty, for in Algeria they were faced with a 
problem not unlike that of the British in Palestine, in that they had 
to deal with two groups of inhabitants, each with right on its side, 
voicing claims which were totally irreconcilable. Briefly, the Algerian 
problem was as follows: The Algerian Moslems wished to draw closer 
to France, to become more closely affiliated to a Western Power, 
and to live and vote as full French citizens. In this they differed 
from all other Islamic peoples. As against this, the million Frenchmen 
whom France had planted in Algeria were opposed to giving votes for 
the French Parliament to a Moslem population of eight millions who, 
whatever the educational qualifications imposed on voters, would one 
day outvote them. The French administration was faced either with 
letting down their own people, or else with losing the loyalty of the 
Moslems. The deadlock was at present complete, and until it was 
resolved, no steps could be taken about Tunisia, Algeria’s junior by 
fifty years. 

As regards the glum faces which had greeted M. Daladier in Tunisia, 
she could assure the lecturer that this was not an uncommon sight in 
North Africa. The same thing had happened when Signor Mussolini 
visited Libya. If Mr. Brailsford had seen some Arab women present 
a petition to M. Daladier, she could assure him that the Libyan Arabs 
had not been allowed to approach so near to the person of the Duce. 

The lecturer had denounced the French for imprisoning Habib 
Bourghiba, but had not mentioned the fact that he was a very irre- 
sponsible young man, and that such hotheads could not be allowed to run 
wild among inflammable populations at a time of crisis. The tragedy 
of the younger branch of the Destour was that its really able, thought- 
ful leader, Dr. Materi, had resigned the leadership of the party because 
he did not hold with Bourghiba’s excesses. 

Mr. Brailsford had been cautious in his estimate of Arab opinion 
of the Italians; perhaps the Moslems were less outspoken on the 
subject nowadays than when she was in Tunisia in 1937. Then 
she had found them fairly voluble. The Tunisian Moslem, who was 
usually devout, certainly remembered and resented the treatment 
which the Italians had meted out to the Senussi during the conquest 
of Cyrenaica. Moreover, having received more lenient treatment 
from the French Left than from the French Right, he held socialist 
views, and disapproved of totalitarianism. During a discussion, held 
in Arabic, which she had overheard in a Tunisian tramcar, one of the 
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participators had suddenly shouted: “‘ Vive la France.” When she 
asked why he did so, she was told that he had just returned from a 
business trip to Tripoli. Yet another reason why the Tunisian Moslem 
disliked the Italians was that he saw them at close quarters, and re- 
sented the rival nationalism which they brandished under instruction 
from Rome. The Tunisians, themselves ardent nationalists, had no 
liking for the aggressive way in which the Italian population gave vent 
to a rival nationalism; indeed, Tunisian nationalism had been largely 
awakened by the Fascist transports. Further, the average Tunisian 
disliked the Italian population because it consisted chiefly of an artisan 
class which competed with him in all the small trades. 

Lastly, she had just returned from Paris, where she had been 
struck by the French optimism which the lecturer had so strongly 
criticised. Frenchmen had told her that they understood British 
nervousness on the score of the Egyptian frontier of Libya, but had 
pointed out that they themselves cherished no such fears. Their 
army in Tunisia was perhaps the best military instrument in the world 
outside Europe, and enjoyed the psychological advantage of thinking 
the Italians poor soldiers—an army which the Libyan Arabs had already 
once driven into the sea. Further, while admitting that the Italian 
navy could interfere with the French mobilisation channel, they 
pointed out that their own navy was in excellent trim and could 
tamper most effectively with communications between Italy and Libya. 


Mr. BRAILSFORD replied that he had been criticising the share- 
cropping system, for which the only proper term was the word peonage. 

Concerning more democratic measures in Tunisia he had never 
suggested, nor had anyone, that there should be a single Chamber 
of Parliament. All the Arabs with whom he had spoken had been 
thinking about the present arrangement of two Chambers, one Arab 
and the other French, so that the swamping mentioned by the speaker 
could not occur. The question as to what would happen when the two 
Chambers disagreed had never been raised. He had not wished, 
in any case, to criticise the French for not granting all the Arab demands 
straight away. His criticism had been primarily of their neglect of 
education. The great objection to giving a more universal vote to the 
Arabs was that most of them were illiterate, but this objection was 
against the French because it was they who had owned the country 
for nearly sixty years. The present Arab school population was just 
forty-five thousand, and there were four hundred thousand Arab 
children who were not at school. He realised, of course, that the 
figures for India would be much worse. 

He was surprised that the French in Paris seemed to be relying on 
the Tunisian army. That had not been the view of the French officers 
in Tunisia, because they had a very poor opinion of the native soldiers. 


Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER said that he understood that the French 
thought that the Italians would stir up some local trouble in Tunisia 
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and establish a fait accompli; then inform the French that they could 
start a world war if they thought it worth while. What would be 
worth seizing in this way in this part of the world? 


Mr. BraitsrorD replied that he thought Pertinax’s suggestion 
was as good as any other, that the Italians would seize Djibouti; 
this would be a very easy thing for them todo. In Tunisia he imagined 
that they would distribute arms among the Arabs. This was being 
done at present. He had had some talks with Italian officials when they 
had shaken their heads in a very meaning way when he had spoken of 
the Arabs’ loyalty to France, and had said that they would tell him a 
thing or two about that, but they had never said anything. 


VicE-ADMIRAL DRuRY-LOWE asked the number of the Italian troops 
in Libya. Were there large numbers on the frontier between Libya 
and Tunisia, or were there more on the Egyptian—Libyan frontier ? 


Mr. BRaAILsForD replied that he thought that there were now 
about seventy thousand Italian troops in Libya, which was well over 
the figure to which they had agreed to reduce them. A suggestion 
had been made that now there were also German troops there. He 
did not know how they were distributed as between the Tunisian and 
the Egyptian frontier. He had been amazed at the military traffic 
on the strategical roads at night. He had been about two hundred 
kilometres along the coast from Tripoli and had passed a steady stream 
of military lorries and trucks. The Italian authorities had not been 
very confidential, but he had spoken with a Swedish journalist who 
had spent an evening in the mess of one of the crack Italian regiments 
where he had said that the officers spoke the whole time of the imminence 
of war against Tunisia. 


QUEsTION: Would the fortification of Pantellaria affect the value 
of Bizerta as a strong naval base ? 


Mr. BRAILsForD said that the fortification of Pantellaria must 
affect the value of Bizerta considerably. He had spoken to people 
in Malta who had made light of it, but this was the type of dope always 
handed out to a journalist whom one did not know personally. Pan- 
tellaria as a submarine and hydroplane base was a threat both to 
Malta and to Bizerta. He had spoken with both British sailors and 
soldiers, chiefly the latter, and they had seemed to think that it was 
the business of the French. 


MR. ROBERT STOKES said that the island of Pantellaria had a small 
mountain and on the top of the mountain a lake. The Italian military 
authorities had not allowed any foreigners up there for a long time, 
but he had spoken with a man who had climbed up there before it had 
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become a military centre and who believes that the lake could be used 
as a sea-plane base. Also, stretching from Sicily to Tunisia under the 
seas was a range of mountains known as Adventure Bank, which 
forced all submarines to the surface, and this increased the ease with 
which the channel between Sicily and North Africa could be made into 
“a kind of Gibraltar.” 

The long-term credits given to Italian settlers in Libya illustrated 
the difference between long-sighted finance and short-sighted finance 
in colonial development. If the democratic countries were to stand 
up to the new and long-sighted financial methods of the totalitarian 
States they must find some method of associating finance and govern- 
ment so that government might give finance a long-sighted view. 


Mr. W. NorMAN Ewer (in the chair) said that he had not been in 
Tunisia for a year, but he had recently visited Morocco, and he felt 
strongly with the second speaker the similarity of the problems of 
Tunis, Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, in fact the whole of North Africa. 
There were differences certainly, but right along the coast there was 
taking place a big experiment which was so far unique in the history 
of the world, and was far more important than the squabbles of the 
different Powers holding different pieces of North African territory. 
Throughout North Africa there was the impact of European government, 
European settlement, on a people having an economic system much 
below the European system, and yet a culture, a tradition and a sense 
of nationality quite as strong as that of Europe. This had never 
happened before. European races had conquered backward races, 
but in this territory French and Italians had settled among the native 
races and were competing with them in the towns in all the small 
occupations. The only thing comparable in British experience was 
the case of Palestine. This condition and its evolution was one of the 
historically important happenings of the time. 

The decrease of population in Libya under Italian rule had been 
mentioned. There was an equally important problem in the fact that 
the native population was rapidly increasing under French rule. He 
had raised the problem of refugee settlement in this part of Africa 
with French officials, and they had replied that they had a great deal 
of undeveloped and fertile land suitable for settlement, but ten years 
ago the population had been five millions, now it was eight to nine 
millions, and in twenty years’ time it would probably be twenty millions, 
and they felt that they dared not take any more immigrants of any 
kind. The problem of this growing population and the impact of 
Western civilisation upon it would be one of the problems of the world 
long after the conflict between Fascism and Democracy was resolved. 








THE SUEZ CANAL.’ 


Str ARNOLD WILSON M.P. 


Tus address is an essay, not in advocacy but in exposition, 
relating to a subject which I was studying long before it became 
topical. It is one of several international issues in which diagnosis 
should precede diatribes, and which need analysis rather than 
anathemas. 

The Suez Canal, viewed as a commercial institution, is a 
typical example of a vested interest, wholly beneficent in its 
origins, which has been unable, for various reasons, to modify 
its constitution to meet changing conditions, and in politics and 
commerce, as in biology, whatever has lost the power to change 
has lost the power of adaptation to circumstances and is in 
danger of extinction. Like a weak and ill-governed State, the 
processes of decay menace the well-being of its neighbours and 
their peace of mind. 

I begin by a series of comparisons between the Suez and 
Panama Canals with no invidious intention, but primarily to 
show the difference between an almost ideal mid-nineteenth 
century organisation and one belonging to the twentieth century. 
Both are classic examples of engineering works which have 
altered the course of history as well as of trade. 

The Suez Canal was opened to traffic in 1869, the Panama 
Canal in 1914. The Suez Canal is owned and controlled by a 
commercial company, incorporated and domiciled in Egypt, 
subject to Egyptian laws and customs, under a concession from 
the territorial government, confirmed by Turkey as Suzerain 
Power. The Panama Canal is owned and controlled by the 
United States Government, who constructed it, and maintain it, 
in virtue of a series of international treaties; it is subject to 
American law. 

The Suez Canal is 100 miles long, the Panama Canal 50 miles 
long. The one is at sea level, the other rises by three locks at 
each end to 85 feet above sea level. The former cost £30 millions 
to build, the latter £75 millions: the cost of maintenance is in 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 7th, 1939; Lieut.-General Sir 
Ronald Charles, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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the same proportion. The ends of both canals are joined by a 
railway. The Suez Canal is open to the commerce of all nations 
in peace and in war, if they can reach it, on payment of the 
authorised dues: and it is unfortified. The Panama Canal is a 
fortified zone under the military occupation of the forces of the 
United States Government. It is a foreign enclave in the State 
of Panama which was detached from Colombia by Theodore 
Roosevelt by means which Central and South American States 
do not allow themselves to forget. The strategic security of 
the United States was invoked as a compelling and sufficient 
reason. The Suez Canal is wholly under the authority of the 
Government of Egypt. The Panama Canal zone is governed by 
an official appointed by the President of the United States of 
America, whose salary of £2500 a year is less than that of any 
one of the 32 Directors of the Suez Canal who divide 2 per cent. 
of the net profits between them and distribute 2 per cent. among 
the staff as a bonus. 

Suez Canal dues are higher than Panama Canal dues by 
about 30 per cent. per net ton of shipping passing and by about 
40 per cent. per ton of cargo carried.1 Between 1922 and 1932 
the net canal expenses of the Panama Canal were about 27 per 
cent. of the canal revenue: Suez Canal net expenses, on a com- 
parable basis about 19 per cent.—excluding non-canal items such 
as civil government, health services, etc., on either side. 

The Panama Canal to-day pays its way, but makes no profits. 
The Suez Canal has paid 50 per cent. for the past three years 
and has not paid less than 25 per cent. for half a century. 

The Panama Canal has been a powerful instrument for pro- 
moting the trade of the United States: it has diverted a certain 
amount of trade from the Suez Canal. From London to Sydney 
the Suez Canal route is only 28 miles shorter: from London to 
Wellington the saving by Panama is 1077 miles: New York is 
nearer Manila via Suez by 180 miles : Shanghai is nearer London 
via Suez by 219 miles. Mombasa is 2348 miles nearer London 
via Suez: Beira only 290. For Indian ports the Suez Canal is 
the shorter route by 3600 (Calcutta) to 4700 miles (Karachi). 
The Suez Canal is shorter than that via the Cape for ships from 
United Kingdom ports in the case of Adelaide, Sydney and 
Melbourne by about goo miles. For these ports the Cape route 
is thus definitely cheaper, though longer by three days. In the 
case of Auckland and Wellington, the Suez route is shorter by 


1 For full details see Journal of Royal Society of Arts, June 9th, 1933, ‘“‘ The 
Suez and Panama Canals.”’ 
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700 miles. But not long ago tankers from the Dutch East 
Indies and the Persian Gulf were going by the Cape—3700 miles 
extra—to avoid dues. The Suez Canal dues at their present 
rates constitute in practice a substantial subsidy to Japanese 
trade in Eastern waters. 

The East African Section of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce noted in 1933 that the Canal dues amounted to a Io per 
cent. ad valorem tax on East African sisal and a severe handicap 
on British exports to East Africa in competition with Indian 
and Japanese goods.!_ The Liverpool Chamber of Shipping under 
the presidency of Sir A. Holt has been equally critical of the 
high level of dues. 

The building of the Panama Canal involved the severance of 
the Canal zone, first from Colombia and, later, from the Republic 
of Panama. But for the Suez Canal Egypt might still be part 
of Turkey. Indeed, Palmerston’s reluctance, and that of the 
Sublime Porte, to accept de Lesseps’ plans in the ’fifties arose 
from the conviction that it would be fatal to Turkish sovereignty 
on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. Lord Palmerston 
declared in the House of Commons that the Canal would be 
profitable to French but inimical to British interests. This 
statement greatly assisted de Lesseps in obtaining capital in 
France. Palmerston’s views were supported in Parliament by 
Robert Stephenson, an eminent engineer. Lord Palmerston’s 
views are summarised in a holograph note at the Record Office 
on a despatch of Lord Cowley dated October 13th, 1859 : 


“There are three authorities adverse to the execution of this 
scheme. The English Government, the Turkish Government and 
Nature. The two first are not likely to change their views, but the 
third will be found inflexible.” 


The note indicates what a heavy responsibility rests on the 
British engineers who had advised him. 

But the Turkish Government, though it withheld approval, 
did not actively prevent work on the Canal, which began in 
1859; de Lesseps had Austrian and Russian as well as French 
support, and played his cards magnificently. 

The action of France in converting Bizerta, at the narrowest 
point of the highway, into a naval base showed us in the ’nineties 
how difficult it would be for us to keep the Mediterranean route 
open. France had given repeated assurances to Italy that she 
would never fortify Bizerta: but she did so soon after Tunis fell 


1 Resolution of June 1933. 
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into her hands. The price of our silence was French acquiescence 
in the lease by Britain of Cyprus. The action of Italy in 
fortifying Pantellaria is a tardy reply from the other side. 
These are matters of history, but they are remembered in 
Egypt and explain the determination of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to become owners of the Canal when the present concession 
expires in 1968 and to admit no renewal or extension of the 
Company’s mandate. 

Not even international politics gave de Lesseps so much 
trouble as finance. But for his friend Said Pasha’s noble pur- 
chase of almost half the shares offered, the Company could not 
have gone to allotment. De Lesseps offered to sell the Canal 
to the Maritime Powers in 1871. His offer was coldly received, 
though Lord Derby favoured transfer to an International Com- 
mission, to be managed as a Public Utility in the public interest. 
The Sublime Porte refused, preferring that Britain herself should 
own it. De Lesseps came to London to make a bargain: Mr. 
Gladstone would not discuss the matter. 

Germany might have taken the French shares as part of her 
indemnity, but preferred gold. 

De Lesseps tried to raise a loan in London, but received no 
encouragement. Then the tide turned. Said Pasha’s successor, 
Ismail Pasha, had squandered nearly £100 millions in thirteen 
years: the Suez Canal shares were his only saleable asset. Dis- 
raeli bought them, to Gladstone’s dismay. “Is our real hold 
over the Suez Canal in war-time any other than our maritime 
superiority in the Mediterranean? ’”’ he wrote to Granville. 
“Would Egypt make any real addition to it? If not, then the 
holding of it would be a new military responsibility, a burden, 
and an evil.”’ 

Disraeli did not realise that in buying 46 per cent. of the 
shares Britain did not get a proportionate measure of control : 
for, under the Articles of Association (still in force) no share- 
holder could have more than ten votes. 

The years passed; the Canal prospered; it was widened and 
deepened and furnished with every modern aid to safety and 
speed. The shares were yielding 25 per cent. when de Lesseps 
proposed that any surplus revenue after paying this 25 per cent. 
should be devoted to reducing dues: the proposal was coldly 
received. Ship-owners protested; their pleas were not heeded; 
the Directors replied that they were not a philanthropic body : 
their duty to the shareholders required them to charge what the 
traffic would bear even if some shipping was diverted to the 
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Cape route. In the ’eighties, British shipping totalled 75 per 
cent. of all tonnage passing through the Canal: to-day it is 
46 per cent. Italy (18 per cent.) and Germany (8 per cent.) 
are unrepresented on the Board: that is a small matter, though 
a directorship on a company whose Statutes require it to divide 
2 per cent. of its profits among 32 directors is not to be despised. 
Ten are British; one is Dutch; Egypt has two, and may 
receive further directorships. The rest are French. 

The Statutes of the Canal Company require that the Directors 
should be drawn from the countries principally interested in the 
Canal. If, as one may suppose, the word “ interested’’ had 
reference to the distribution of shares, there is no legal ground 
of complaint in the present system of appointing Directors. Of 
the ten British Directors three are nominated by the Treasury ; 
seven were originally chosen by a London Committee to repre- 
sent merchants and ship-owners. When one of the seven dies 
the survivors nominate his successor. The arrangement is 
unique, and anomalous, for they have no real claim to sit except 
the Treasury shareholding and, whatever else they represent, 
they do not represent the Treasury. India, the Dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand, the Colonies, Protectorates and 
mandated territory of Tanganyika are interested in the Canal, 
but they have no representation. 

The remaining Directors, save one representative of Holland 
and two Egyptians, are French, but if Egyptian representation is 
increased, the number of French (but not of British) Directors 
will be reduced. In present circumstances there is little room 
for Directors representing other than French, Egyptian or 
British interests save by reducing the number of British 
Directors. But in no case would this really help the cause of 
reform, for the new directors would be in a small minority and 
the Treasury shareholding of 353,504 shares out of 800,000 
entitles British subjects to almost as large a representation on 
the Board as French citizens. 

Through the Canal some 6,600 ships pass every year with a 
net tonnage of 36} million tons. 46 per cent. are British, 18 per 
cent. Italian, 8 per cent. German, 63 per cent. Dutch, 5 per cent. 
Norwegian, 4} per cent. French, 3} per cent. Greek, 24 per cent. 
Japanese, 2} per cent. Danish. The dues are based on tonnage, 
with a special tax on passengers, and are levied in gold francs. 
Ships in ballast pay half rates, but few vessels, other than tankers, 
can take advantage of this concession, which is very strictly 
interpreted. When a ship is on a long voyage, to the Far East 
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for example, Canal dues form a smaller proportion of the gross 
costs than in the case of short voyages. It follows that they 
bear heavily on Italian vessels going to and from Ethiopia : 
on a cargo of British coal for Port Sudan from Cardiff they may 
be equal to 30 per cent. of the f.o.b. value of the coal at Cardiff, 
and the Chairman of the Orient Steam Navigation Company 
stated recently 1 that Suez Canal dues absorbed 13 per cent. of 
the gross revenue from passengers for the year, and in one case 
474 per cent. of the gross earnings on a six weeks’ trip. For 
Italian ships, mostly on short runs, the burden is proportionately 
much greater. 

These facts underlie the demand of certain maritime Powers, 
long in the background but not yet formulated, for a re-examina- ‘ 
tion of the international status and commercial management of 
the Suez Canal. Before examining these demands students of 
affairs will do well to bear in mind a few salient facts. First and 
foremost is the justifiable amour-propre of the French people in 
all that concerns the Canal. It is the creation of a great French- 
man, Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose last years were saddened by 
his failure to repeat his triumph in the Isthmus of Panama. It 
was built by French and Egyptian capital in almost equal pro- 
portions. It was started against the advice of the best British 
engineers and completed in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
British statesmen. Whilst 46 per cent. of the shares, bought 
by Disraeli from Said Pasha’s successor, are in the hands of the 
British Treasury, almost all the remainder are held by French 
citizens. The management of the Canal is almost exclusively 
French, so far as it is not Egyptian, and, whilst it has been 
criticised, not without justice, as extravagant, is unquestionably 
efficient. 

Nor should Egyptian amour-propre be under-estimated. In 
less than thirty years’ time the Canal will become the property 
of the Egyptian Government and people, who remember that it 
was made with the (often forced) labour of their hands, and 
largely paid for with their money. They will never accept any 
arrangement which deprives them of some, at least, of the fruits 
of the almost accidental location in their territory of this other 
great isthmus between two continental land masses. They are 
not willing to contemplate the separation of the Canal zone from 
Egypt—as the Panama Canal zone was detached from Colombia. 
That is perhaps why Zaghlul Pasha, when Minister of Justice, 
said in the General Assembly on March 16th, 1910, that when 

1 The Times, November 16th, 1938. 
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the concession expired Egypt would probably have to make the 
passage of the Canal free and forgo direct profits. The Egyptian 
Government have recently obtained the right to nominate one- 
third of the Board of Directors and the Canal Company has 
promised to provide more scope for Egyptians in the Adminis- 
tration. The appetite thus created will certainly grow. 

So much for the facts. What are the desiderata of Italy, 
backed, we may suppose, by Germany and supported, perhaps, 
by one or more of the other Mediterranean Powers? They are 
of three kinds—commercial, political and strategic. On com- 
mercial grounds Italy desires a drastic reduction of dues: she 
points to the dividends of 50 per cent., to great salaries allowed 
to Directors and officials and to reports of very lavish expendi- 
ture in many directions. Is it fair, ask her spokesmen, to allow 
an international highway to remain under the control of a com- 
mercial company, which sits astride it and levies a toll, over and 
above expenses, which handicaps the trade of all Europe in 
competition with that of Japan in Eastern markets and takes a 
heavy toll on Ethiopian as of all East African produce ? 

Italy, as a signatory of the International Convention of 1888, 
doubtless desires some overt and practical reaffirmation as to 
the validity of that document, which provided that the Canal 
should be open to the ships of all nations, including ships of 
war, at all times and in any circumstances. This is no new 
thesis. It was energetically maintained in 1877, when England 
warned Russia that neither Turkey nor Russia would be allowed 
to blockade or invest the Canal. It was upheld when the Russian 
Baltic Squadron passed through the Canal in 1904 in order to 
engage Admiral Togo’s fleet. It is so well established that it 
should not be difficult to reaffirm it, but the suggestion, made in 
1935 and frequently since then, that England should have used 
her position in Egypt to induce the Egyptian Government to 
require the Canal Company to deny passage in 1935 to Italian 
vessels has made it desirable, from the Italian point of view, 
to reaffirm the freedom of the Canal in peace and in war. Nor 
need we hesitate to do so. Speaking in the House of Commons 
on July 23rd, 1883, Mr. Gladstone said : 

“We will not be parties to employing influence which may attach 
to our temporary and exceptional position in Egypt, for the purpose 
of securing any abatement of any right lawfully enjoyed. . . . We 
cannot undertake to do any act inconsistent with the acknowledgement 
that the Canal has been made for the benefit of all nations at large, and 
that the rights connected with it are of common European interest.” 
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It is important to bear in mind that the Canal has never 
been “‘ neutralised.’”’ That status requires an international agree- 
ment: the Convention of 1888 “‘ universalised’”’ it. As Egypt’s 
ally English troops hold certain defensive positions in that 
country, but their presence does not affect the validity of the 
International Convention of 1888. As a Mediterranean Power, 
with a large (and law-abiding) resident Italian population, it is 
clearly to the interest of Egypt to meet these Italian desiderata 
so far as is possible without affecting her independence and her 
treaty obligations. There are difficulties, but they are not 
insoluble. 

The strategic position, from the Italian point of view, of the 
Suez Canal, is that it is one, but only one, of several vantage 
points held de facto by or for England. Italy’s strategic ambi- 
tions are decided by and are dependent upon her political atti- 
tude. If the Canal is in the future, as in the past, to be a free 
corridor for all belligerents, this is presumably all she requires. 

On what lines can an agreed and lasting settlement be sought ? 
Not, certainly, in seeking to maintain the present situation 
until, by efflux of time, the concession expires in 1968. Not by 
a petty redistribution of shares or otiose directorships. Not, I 
hope, by a vague formula which hides the real difficulty and 
defers a settlement for a time, with the certainty that it will 
become more difficult to achieve. 

The key to the puzzle is in Egyptian hands, but it can be 
used only if they, the French and the English Governments 
agree. The Egyptian Government could do now what under 
Article 19 the League should have done long ago; viz. summon 
an international conference—as in 1873 when tonnage rates were 
at issue—and with Anglo-French concurrence take over the 
Canal, buy out the shareholders and manage the Canal, with the 
assistance of the existing highly efficient French and Egyptian 
staff, as a Public Utility, under the general control of an Inter- 
national Advisory Board. 

This is but to revert to a proposal made by Lord Farrer at 
the Board of Trade, fifty years ago, when he suggested that the 
Canal should be placed under a European Commission for pur- 
poses of management. ‘‘ Complications and difficulties,” he 
wrote, “‘ will be endless, so long as this great highway of nations 
remains in the hands of a private company.’ Only the Sublime 
Porte, and Mr. Gladstone, stood in the way of this solution. 

Alternatively, the Suez Canal Company’s place could be 
taken by a new Corporation in which the Egyptian Government 
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would have a controlling interest, subject to a self-denying 
ordinance as to profits, and to the vesting of administrative 
responsibility in an International Board representing the principal 
users. Such a policy will entail financial loss, to be made good 
by somebody, represented roughly by the difference between 
the present value of the shares and their par value, Jess the 
reserves of the Company, which are very extensive, and less 
the sums payable by the Egyptian Government to the Company 
under Article 15 in respect of matériel et objets mobiliers. The 
total sum might be as much as {15 million, but this is a mere 
guess. It would be a cheap contribution to international justice. 
In any case the time has passed when a commercial company, 
however efficient, can sit astride an international highway and 
levy tolls, regardless of the commercial consequences and of the 
political repercussions of its activities. 

Dues should be calculated in future on a basis of services 
rendered, viz., of draft, or of cargo carried, or of both. The 
present system is unduly onerous on passenger and on lightly 
laden ships. The problem is thorny, and discussions must of 
necessity reveal many divergent claims and interests, but that 
is all the more reason why it should be tackled in good time. 

The government of the world, said Disraeli in the House of 
Commons on February gth, 1876, with reference to complaints 
then being made against the Canal Company, 


“is not a mere alternation between abstract right and overwhelm- 
ing force. . . . The world is governed by conciliation, compromise, 
influence, varied interests, the recognition of the rights of others, 
coupled with the assertion of one’s own, and, in addition, a general 
conviction, resulting from explanation and good understanding, that 
it is for the interest of all parties that matters should be conducted 
in a satisfactory and peaceful manner.” 


That was said six years after the Franco-Prussian War, two 
years before the Congress of Berlin: it doubtless seemed as 
optimistic to his hearers as it seems to us to-day. But the 
event proved that he was justified in his hopes; for the Congress 
of Berlin put an end to war on European soil for thirty-six years. 

De Lesseps, above all Frenchmen of his generation, sought 
settlement by agreement: the Canal meant more to him than 
profits. He was a financial genius but also a philanthropist, 
who worked single-mindedly for his fellow-men. Were he living 
to-day I believe that he would be foremost in seeking such a 
solution as I have outlined, and I believe he would succeed. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Sir IAN MALCOLM said that for a great many years he had studied 
with respect and attention all that the lecturer had said or written 
on the subject of the Suez Canal. Incidentally, he was a Director of 
the Suez Canal Company. He had had an uneasy but ever-recurring 
feeling that the former had a deep-rooted hostility to the Canal, to 
its workers and its work; he considered their dues excessive and 
exorbitant, yet it had been said at the last meeting of the British 
Chamber of Shipping that the Suez Canal dues were not only just but 
generous, and in their report for 1938 the same view was expressed 
in similar language. 

The lecturer, also, had not seemed to appreciate the Suez Canal 
as an essential military and commercial highway for Great Britain to 
her Dominions and possessions in the East and Far East and in the 
Southern Hemisphere. He had not stated it that evening, but had 
been responsible for a proposal in writing to place on the Board of 
the Suez Canal Company directors who would be members of the 
Rome-Berlin axis, mainly Italians. He could say that had such mem- 
bers been on the Board during the crisis of September 1938 it would 
have constituted a very grave danger to the Suez Canal and to the 
British Empire. Any such proposal, therefore, would meet with the 
strongest opposition not only from the French, who had constructed 
and who maintained the Canal, not only from the Egyptians, who 
were the ground landlords of the Canal, and who would very likely 
be its owners in thirty years’ time, but also from Great Britain, who 
was under treaty to defend the Canal for Egypt and in her own interests 
and the interests of the peaceful trade of the world. 

The Italian claim to have directors on the Board of the Canal was 
based on a certain percentage of traffic going through the Canal and 
had only been mooted since their Abyssinian adventure in 1935. 
In 1934 the Italian traffic passing through the Canal had amounted 
to 6 per cent. of the whole. In 1935 when the war had started it had 
gone up to 18-5 per cent. In 1937 it had gone down to 16:5 per cent. 
and in 1938 to 13°5 per cent., a descending scale of percentage which 
would be likely to continue certainly in 1939 and 1940. It did not 
give any prima facie reason for believing that the Italians were suffer- 
ing an injustice in not having a director on the Board of the Suez 
Canal. Furthermore, the idea that the user of a certain percentage 
of any particular commodity should automatically have a seat on 
the board of management would lead in rather an odd direction; 
for instance, France and Belgium had more than fifty per cent. of the 
traffic into Dover Harbour, yet they had not asked for a seat on 
the Dover Harbour Board. Great Britain owned between 25 and 
30 per cent. of the traffic passing through the Panama Canal, yet 
she had not asked for a seat on the Board, and would not get one 
if she did. Therefore the dwindling amount of Italian traffic passing 
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through the Suez Canal did not give them a claim to a seat on the 
Board of that Canal. 

Undoubtedly the dues of the Suez Canal were high, but he claimed 
with the British Chamber of Shipping that they were not excessive. 
They had been reduced progressively since the end of the Great War 
from 8-50 gold francs per ton to 4 gold francs per ton in 1938, a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. in the last twenty years, and those reductions 
had cost the British Government in revenue not less than £6,200,000. 
The tax-payer should be told this when he was invited to say that 
the dues of the Canal must be reduced. The British Government 
paid so much towards that reduction and the money would have to 
be found elsewhere and out of other pockets. In April 1937 the dues 
had been reduced by another shilling and, until the end of the year 
1937, this had cost the British Government £850,000. On December 
15th last they had further been reduced by threepence, and that had 
cost the British Government in 1938 to date £177,000. A great 
reduction in the expenditure of the Canal had been made in the last 
few years, but it was still found necessary to spend nearly a million 
a year on its upkeep and very nearly the same amount on the wages 
of the three or four thousand men working on the Canal, who with 
their dependents numbered some twelve thousand souls. High but 
not excessive wages were paid to the small army of experts in Paris 
and on the Canal between Port Said and Suez. A large sum was 
paid annually to the Egyptian Government, about {£300,000 a year; 
the remainder was paid to the shareholders, the largest of which was 
the British Government, who in spite of all the reductions still managed 
to make about {£2 million a year. 

In a reply of ten minutes to a lecture of an hour, many points 
raised must remain unanswered for want of time and not because 
of their wanting in importance. The speaker hoped that the subjects 
to which he had referred, however, indicated a different aspect of 
Suez Canal affairs from that represented by the lecturer. 


A MEMBER asked whether the lecturer did not think that in the 
event of an international committee being set up to run the Suez 
Canal there would not be the same squabbling and inefficiency as had 
characterised the League of Nations. 


SIR ARNOLD WILSON replied that he had never suggested displacing 
the very efficient French staff who at present ran the Suez Canal. 
As to international management, in spite of the many nations squab- 
bling within the League of Nations there was no more efficient body 
than the I.L.O. 


Mr. PHILBy said that he agreed with the ideas put forward by the 
lecturer. The latter had not had time to mention all the things 
which would be found in his book, which was one of the most valuable 
contributions on the subject of the Suez Canal ever likely to be written, 
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and although highly critical, very accurate. Of course, there were 
always two sides to every question, in this case the side of the share- 
holders and directors and that of the general public. The first speaker 
in the discussion had given the point of view of the former, the lecturer 
of the latter. It did not matter to the world at large whether the 
directors continued to receive their emoluments, or whether the 
shareholders continued to get exorbitant returns for their original 
investment. The first speaker had mentioned the sum lost by the 
British Government when reducing the dues of the Canal by three- 
pence. The lecturer, in his book, had said that they had made 46 
per cent. on their investment, but this did not make the situation 
quite clear. The British Government had invested roughly £4 million 
in the Suez Canal in buying 46 per cent. of its shares. The amount 
she had made up to 1932, according to the lecturer’s book, was £43 
million on an investment of £4 million. Probably the figure would 
now be somewhere in the neighbourhood of £55 or {60 million. As 
the British Government was making this huge profit out of an invest- 
ment, made unwillingly as a matter of fact at the time, why did it 
not use some or all of those profits to give relief to British shipping 
passing through the Canal? 

The lecturer had not brought out the essential difference between 
the Panama Canal and the Suez Canal, which was that the former 
was not open to the use of belligerents while the Suez Canal was. 
The Americans could have made profits on warships passing through 
the Panama Canal had they wished to do so. Their only reason for 
not doing so must be that they considered this to be wrong. There 
could be no other. But when a belligerent broke the laws of the 
League of Nations by committing aggression he was allowed to use 
the Suez Canal with the free permission of the civilised world because 
this paid dividends. This permission was included in the articles of 
the Canal, but it could have been rectified after the Great War when 
the League of Nations had come into being. Instead of this the 
reverse had been done, a fixed statute had been made out confirming 
the fact that the Suez Canal would be open at all times to all aggressors. 

In thirty years’ time the Canal would pass into the possession of 
Egypt and it was to be hoped that she might reverse this decision to 
allow belligerents to pass through its waters; on the other hand she 
had as much right as Great Britain or France to make a profit out of 
the Canal, and this was laid down in the Articles of Convention. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-LowE remarked that the Panama 
Canal was fortified while the Suez Canal was not. In the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936, Article 7, the Egyptian Government under- 
took to furnish aid to Great Britain in the event of a war which should 
include the use of the ports. Of course it would be of great advantage 
if those ports were fortified. In the Suez Canal Convention of 1888 
the High Contracting Powers had agreed to prohibit any act having 
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for its object the obstruction of free navigation of the Canal or its 
ports of access. If this was so was it impossible to fortify either 
Port Said or Suez? 


Str ARNOLD WILSON said that in his opinion there was nothing to 
prevent the territorial Power, Egypt, from erecting such fortifications 
as it saw fit in its own territory. It would not, of course, be open 
to the Suez Canal Company itself to erect fortifications. 


A MEMBER said that it was interesting to remember that the 
Quarantine Administration had for many years had an international 
commission, and last spring this control had been handed back to 


Egypt. 

Mr. C. G. Hancock asked whether it was quite clear that Egypt 
wished to take back the Canal in thirty years’ time, having regard to 
the fact that she would have to pay for the improvements which had 
been made up to that time? 


Str ARNOLD WILSON said he had every reason to believe from 
declarations made by the Egyptian Government that they did wish 
to receive back the Suez Canal in due course on due date and they 
would not have to pay for improvements. Their relations with the 
Canal Company were not only correct but cordial, and there was no 
reason to think that they would wish to anticipate it unless as part 
of a general settlement in Europe and the Mediterranean, in which 
the question of the Canal would no doubt play an important part. 


REAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD said that concerning the 
suggestion that it would be wise to amend the instrument governing 
the Suez Canal so that passage should be refused to certain belliger- 
ents, it was placing too great a responsibility upon the Suez Canal 
Company, upon any other authority which might take over control 
of the Canal, or upon the Egyptian Government to expect them to 
carry this out. During the past few years an Assembly of nearly all 
the nations at Geneva had been unable to act effectively upon those 
lines; obviously it would not be fair to place the burden of doing so 
upon the shoulders of any lesser authority. 

The first speaker in the discussion had suggested that great danger 
would have arisen had there been Italian directors on the Board of 
the Suez Canal before 1935. He asked what that danger would have 
been; for himself, he did not believe that there would have been any 
such danger. 


Mr. Ivor Tuomas said that he found himself in a dilemma. The 
lecturer had made out an impregnable case on purely commercial 
grounds. The directors on the Board of the Suez Canal were too 
numerous, their remuneration was on too generous a scale, and the 
dues charged were undoubtedly onerous. To the argument that the 
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receipts from the Canal relieved British taxation, and that the British 
Government had lost money by the reduction of the dues, the answer 
must be that traffic was being driven away from the Canal by the 
present dues, and if they were lowered still further the British Govern- 
ment would probably benefit on the whole owing to the increase in 
traffic. 

But the question could not be settled on purely commercial grounds. 
It was bound up with the success or failure of the whole policy known 
as appeasement. If a long period of settled peace with Italy was 
assured, or if it could be promoted by giving Italy seats on the Board 
of the Canal, then this should certainly be done, but if there were 
going to be a period of tension with Italy it ill-behoved any British 
citizen, and particularly any member of Parliament, to suggest that 
she should be given anything which might strengthen her position 
vis-a-vis Great Britain. 

The question whether the Canal should be closed to belligerents 
was rather academic. There was nothing in the instruments govern- 
ing the Canal to prevent the British Navy taking up its position at 
the mouth of the Canal and so preventing the fleet of any other country 
from entering. In a war in which this country was directly involved, 
as in 1914-18, an enemy fleet would certainly not be allowed to make 
the passage of the Canal. The question became more acute in the 
case of sanctions under the League Covenant. He suggested that in 
the Ethiopian dispute the Covenant should have been regarded as 
over-riding the Convention of Constantinople, because it was provided 
in the Covenant that any engagements inconsistent therewith should 
be considered as automatically abrogated, and surely this applied 
also to engagements inconsistent with the working of the Covenant. 


Mr. G. SCHEELE said that he had been interested in the statement 
made by the lecturer that the high dues charged by the Suez Canal 
Company increased Japanese competition with British exports in 
eastern markets. He asked whether in the event of the dues being 
lowered, the converse would be true and Japanese competition in the 
Mediterranean and European markets would be increased, because 
the costs of the dues were of a fixed character and thus proportionately 
heavier in their incidence on the Japanese who had lower running 
costs than had British shipping. 


Str ARNOLD WILSON said that Japanese ships were only 2} per 
cent. of total tonnage using the Suez Canal and Japanese imports into 
Europe were far less in competition with European merchandise than 
was European merchandise in the Indian Ocean and the adjoining 
markets mid-way between the two in competition with Japanese 
goods. There was relatively little competition at either end but a 
great deal in the middle. In any case British, Italian, German, 
Dutch and European shipping of all kinds made about g2 per cent. 
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of the traffic through the Canal, while Eastern shipping, Japanese, 
Chinese, etc., only accounted for 3 or 4 per cent. 

It was true that the question of closing the Suez Canal to belliger- 
ents was largely academic, for inter arma silent leges. It had never 
concerned us whether or not there was a strong juridical case for 
establishing a blockade outside the three mile limit. It had been 
done and done successfully, and it mattered little that an imaginary 
tribunal might, by a majority vote of eight to seven, decide that such 
action was illegal. He knew of no case where a treaty had been 
abrogated under the Covenant of the League of Nations. The Article 
quoted had not been put into use. 

The lecturer regretted that Sir Ian Malcolm had never published 
anything in refutation of the lecturer’s heretical views. He had begun 
by making a speech, then had written numerous articles and finally 
and in despair had written a book, but he had failed to elicit any 
comment or reply from Sir Ian Malcolm or any British director ; 
though the Marquis de Vogué (President of the Company) had said 
that the book was ‘‘ un monument de malveillance et d’erreur.” This 
was strong language, but as the Marquess had also stated that the book 
was an electoral trick the speaker (Sir A. Wilson) had freely forgiven 
him ! seeing that it was written long before he entered Parliament. 

Sir Ian Malcolm had impressed upon the audience that the 
Mediterranean in general and the Suez Canal in particular were 
essential as a highway for the British Empire. This view was open 
to question. During the Great War, although Italy had been our 
ally, almost half of the mercantile marine ships sunk under the British 
flag had been sunk in the Mediterranean. It was a most difficult 
sea to police and it was doubtful whether its use would be desirable 
in a future war. The British Empire had been at its strongest before 
the Suez Canal was built. It seemed to have been on the verge of 
collapse ever since 1870. The lecturer had been brought up, like his 
father and grandfather before him, to anticipate in his own life-time 
the final collapse of all he held dear, and he had no reason to think 
the position any better or worse to-day than when he had been a 
small boy! He did not think the Suez Canal essential to Great 
Britain in anything like the same degree as before 1914, but we should 
continue to regard the Mediterranean as as much our Lebensraum as 
anyone else’s. 

He did not think that there was any real danger to be feared 
from foreign directors on the Board of the Suez Canal Company. 
There was a German Director in 1914. There were many great 
Companies all over Britain with foreign directors on the Board, as in 
Germany and elsewhere abroad. The Directors should not be con- 
fused with the Direction, and it would be very unfortunate if no 
steps were taken towards creating better understanding lest such 
steps should prove “‘ dangerous ’”’ in a hypothetical future. He had 
not recommended a petty redistribution of directorships as a means 
of securing appeasement. He had put forward a suggestion in 1931 
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which had been published in 1932 recommending an international 
directorate such as had been clearly contemplated by the Articles, 
To-day he thought the position had gone beyond even this. 

It was true that Great Britain had no representation on the Board 
of the Panama Canal, but there was no company and therefore no 
Board. The Panama Canal was owned by the territorial government, 
the United States of America. There would be no Board when 
Egypt took over the Suez Canal, though there might be an advisory 
Council to advise the Egyptian Government in the very difficult 
task of administration. 

Concerning the statement that the dues of the Canal Company were 
not only just but generous, ship-owners to-day were asking for a subsidy 
which was nearer £25 millions than {£5 millions a year. To call any 
Company generous which could offer a dividend of 50 odd per cent. 
to its shareholders was to deny the possibility of profiteering in any 
form. <A very different tale might be heard from the merchants who 
had to compete with Japanese and Indian goods. More than half 
Great Britain’s African trade had been lost, and trade was being lost 
in every direction owing to the high freights. Whatever the British 
Treasury made each year out of the Canal, and he thought it was 
about two and a half millions, it was much less than she had to pay in 
subsidies to ship-owners. It was true that there had been progressive 
reductions in the dues, but the first speaker had taken them at their 
highest point immediately after the War. A reduction in gold francs 
might mean little or nc reduction in terms of our depreciated currency. 
It would be interesting to know what actual reduction had been made 
in the terms of sterling and lire. The British Treasury had always 
said in reply to questions in the House of Commons that they would 
consent to any reduction agreed upon by the other shareholders. 

Reference had been made to the correct attitude of the United 
States Government in closing the Panama Canal to belligerents. 
The lecturer wished he could take as optimistic a view of the motives 
which had inspired Theodore Roosevelt. He had not been a philan- 
thropist. He had fomented a revolution in Panama, in order to get 
her away from Colombia. Having done this he had demanded a con- 
cession placing the Canal zone under complete American sovereignty 
from one end of the Republic to the other. He had then built the 
Canal, fortified both ends, saying that American ships could go through 
at all times and in all circumstances, if need be for nothing, which 
had caused other countries to claim that this was a breach of inter- 
national law. He had then said that it would not be open to belliger- 
ents, but if America were at war her fleet could go up and down 
the Canal continually and so could the allies of America whether at 
war or not. To ask the Egyptian Government to take the responsi- 
bility for closing the Suez Canal against all shipping (including British) 
would mean the extinction or supersession of the Egyptian Government 
in time of war. 
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POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


1*. Union Now. By Clarence K. Streit. 1939. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. 8vo. 414 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

BRINGING us, as he does, a serious project for securing peace in the 
world, Mr. Streit is entitled to a respectful hearing. His book, indeed, 
may set men thinking and acting to great ends—or it may slip into the 
limbo of many a kindred conception, from Sir Thomas More’s to 
Aristide Briand’s. The argument is clear and comprehensive, though 
it suffers from the besetting sin of most enthusiasms, prolixity. The 
League of Nations, says Mr. Streit, has failed; it was slow and hesit- 
ant; it was shackled by the unanimity rule; it had no coercive power ; 
and membership involved the impossible réle of judge, jurymen, and 
criminal in one. But any League is bound to fail, because its unit is 
the State and not the individual; which means that the integrity 
of the State is preserved, national sovereignty is emphasised, and 
absolutism results. 

The only remedy is to scrap the League and to work for Federation. 
If the thirteen original States of America could federate, why not the 
fifteen democratic States or groups of our modern world? And from 
that analogy Mr. Streit builds up a Union of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, France, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Belgium. Its essentials would be equality of citizenship, a common 
defence force, a unified currency, complete free trade between its 
members, and a common system of posts and communications. Of 
such a Union the power would be irresistible ; and its members would 
obtain security, military and economic disarmament, and monetary 
stability. Other nations would be free to enter the Union, on the one 
imperative stipulation that they adopted a Bill of Rights, which would 
of course exclude our present dictatorships. 

The picture is impressive, and Mr. Streit fills it in with broad brush 
and vivid colours. But there are cracks and even rents in the canvas. 
The supreme executive of the Union is to be a Board of five persons, 
but how they are to be elected, or what are to be their powers, is far 
from clear. The notorious difficulties of an international army are 
brushed aside with a reference to the French Foreign Legion. The 
question of including non-self-governing dependencies (India, Java, the 
Philippines) in the Union is dismissed in a page or two of generalities. 
And the chapter on the problems of transition (Annexe 2), to which the 
practical statesman will turn with special interest, is on the whole 
disappointing. The destruction of existing tariff walls and the uni- 
fying of divergent currency systems would mean a dislocation of national 
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economies which it is impossible to estimate; but Mr. Streit rests too 
often on the reflection that what is transitional need not be serious. 
The biggest issue of all, however—the glad acceptance of a common 
citizenship by American and Finn, by Dane and Dutchman, by Briton 
and almost anybody else—is recognised by Mr. Streit as calling for a 
universal change of heart ; and he asks for volunteers to form a World 
Unionist Party, for a postcard plebiscite, and for a Congress to be 
summoned by Mr. Roosevelt. Alas, it will need a good deal more than 
all that; but Mr. Streit has at least earned the right to challenge his 
critics to show him a better way. MESTON. 


2*, THE COMMONWEALTH OF Gop. (Civitas DEI.) By Lionel Curtis. 
Complete in one volume. 1938. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
Ixiv + 985 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE three volumes of Civitas Det, of which reviews appeared in the 
July 1934 (p. 561) and January 1938 (p. 84) issues of this Journal, are 
here republished in a single volume. The author has taken the oppor- 
tunity of revising the work throughout in the light of comments 
received from readers and reviewers. The English form of the title 
has been adopted for this new edition for general convenience. 

Readers of Mr. Curtis’s work will approach Mr. Streit’s book with 
an added interest. The similarity of the ideals propounded by the 
two authors is explained by Mr. Curtis in his paper on ‘‘ World Order ” 
which appears in this issue. 


3*. WAR, PEACE, AND CHANGE. By John Foster Dulles. 1939. 
‘aia York and London: Harper Bros. 8vo. x-+ 170 pp. 
6s. 

Mr. DULLEs’ record at the Peace Conference in Ig19, where he stood 
up for a moderate settlement of reparations, and his subsequent 
experience of international affairs, entitle anything that he writes to 
respectful consideration. 

The argument of his book is that Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, having been supreme in the world during the last twenty 
years, have ‘“‘ produced three great despotisms—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan,”’ by refusing to recognise the need for continuous change in 
international, as in all human, affairs. Analysing the reasons for this 
blindness, Mr. Dulles finds it in the innate selfishness of human nature, 
which is intensified when men embody their emotions and desires in a 
group-personality—the Nation-State. Thus each group sees its own 
nation as a ‘‘ Hero-Benefactor ’’ and an opposing group as a “ Nation- 
Villain.” Thus there is created a vicious circle leading to war. 

The author seeks a solution along two lines at once. The long- 
range solution consists in an effort to change the fundamental weak- 
nesses in human nature and human society by making men at once 
more reasonable and more unselfish. ‘‘ It should not be permanently 
accepted that human action should be dictated by emotion to the 
permanent exclusion of reason.” The short-range solution consists in 
recognising the existence of ‘‘ dynamic ”’ factors in the life of nations 
and in depriving them of their sting by timely concessions. The 
United States and the British Empire are cited as examples of political 
communities which have dealt successfully with ‘‘ dynamic ”’ elements 
within their own bosom. 

The weakness of the book is in the over-simplification of its analysis. 
This is revealed by the opening statement that present-day Germany, 
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Italy, and Japan have been “‘ produced” by the refusal of the three 
great democracies to submit to the law of change. Germany, Italy, 
and Japan are what they are principally because of conditions inherent 
in their own national lives and make-up, in what Mr. Dulles, in the 
language of American sociology, calls their “‘ mores.” Moreover, is it 
not a travesty of the facts to suggest that no changes have been 
made in the last twenty years except through force? There is 
another over-simplification in the analysis of the motives by which 
nations are actuated. Both the reasonable and the non-self-regarding 
elements in the policies of the democracies are insufficiently allowed 
for. Mr. Dulles’ unwillingness to recognise these is due to his failure 
to realise the importance which political institutions and traditions 
play in the life of nations. He sees only dynamic nations and 
conservative nations, where a more comprehensive eye would see 
free and unfree, constitutional and unconstitutional, politically mature 
and politically immature nations. 

Events since its preface was written in November 1938 have already 
demonstrated the weakness of its argument. Whether a ‘“‘ dynamic” 
State is placated by concessions or has its appetite whetted by them 
depends on deeper and more complex factors with which Mr. Dulles 
forbears to deal. But the book retains its interest as an honest attempt, 
by an onlooker from across the Atlantic, to formulate the philosophy 
of ‘‘ appeasement.” A. Z. 


4*. PoLiticAL THOUGHT: THE EUROPEAN TRADITION. By J. P. 
Mayer, in co-operation with R. H. S. Crossman, P. Kecskemeti, 
E. Kohn-Bramstedt, and C. J.S. Sprigge. With an introduction 
by R. H. Tawney. 1939. (London: Dent. 8vo. xxviii + 
485 pp. 18s.) 

5. Reason IN Potitics. By K. B. Smellie. 1939. (London: 
Duckworth. 8vo. 292 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. MAYER describes the book which he has edited, and largely 
written, as “a pedagogical-political tract.” Its aim is “‘ to portray 
the interweaving and continuous operation of the main decisive Euro- 
pean political ideas,” with special reference to the problems and 
prospects of the present generation. As far as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Europe is treated as undivided; there follow separate chapters 
on the British, the French, the German, the Italian, the American, and 
the Russian contributions to the sum of the European tradition. 

The conclusion advanced is that the common European tradition 
is an ethos of reason. “Its basic elements ”’ are “ freedom of thought 
and doctrine; the dignity of the individual; a human responsibility to 
society and the State.” Such also is the sense of Professor Tawney’s 
admirable introduction. 

The method of treatment has involved certain difficulties. The 
field to be covered was so vast that condensation had in any case to 
be very great; and it might have been better to discard all but the 
barest essentials. Mr. Mayer has tended to include too much history : 
mention is made of topics ranging from the Arian heresy to the develop- 
ment of book-keeping, which, though attractive in themselves, are not 
immediately relevant. The result is that in the earlier part of the book 
the compressive strain is at times almost painful. Later, reading 
becomes easier. The British chapter gains by its frugality; and that 
on France contains some especially able description, both of events and 
of ideas. The chapters on Italy and on America are mainly concerned 
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with practical political trends, but are clear, concise, and vivid. Of 
contemporary Russia Mr. Mayer writes with a certain warmth of 
sentiment, yet with moderation. The trouble in the later part of the 
book is that the division to some extent hampers the evaluation of 
effects that were universal, like those of the French Revolution. 
The book is full of interest. There is much excellent summarising, 
there are delightful quotations, and there is a particularly memorable 
account of the ancient origin of humanism, and of its varying fortunes. 


Mr. Smellie’s book begins with a sketch of the history of political 
thought; goes on to criticise the systems of the Utilitarians, of Hegel, 
and of Marx; examines the relation of politics to metaphysics, to 
history, to economics, and to ethics; and ends with an analysis of the 
nature and of the future of the State. The book is less elaborate than 
Mr. Mayer’s, but it offers stimulating comment, written in a style that 
is terse and lively. E. KEr. 


6*. THE SociAL AND PoLiTicAL DocTRINES OF CONTEMPORARY 
Europe. By M. Oakeshott. With a foreword by Professor 
Ernest Barker. 1939. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
xxiii + 224 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER, in the foreword to this anthology, 
reveals that he suggested to Mr. Oakeshott ‘‘ a volume which would 
illustrate, in authentic and original texts, the tenets of the main 
schools ’’ of contemporary thought. He thus admirably defines the 
purpose of this book. Those who know Professor Spahr’s Readings in 
Recent Political Philosophy (1935) will be familiar with the idea behind 
this suggestion. The main schools have been taken here as “ Re- 
presentative Democracy, Catholicism, Communism, Fascism, and 
National Socialism.”” The 33 pages of quotations from the Encyclicals 
and Letters of Leo XIII and Pius XI provide an excellent indication 
of the contemporary Catholic doctrine on the right of revolution, 
liberty, private property, the family, associations, a just wage, and the 
nature and end of the Christian State. We should be grateful to Mr. 
Oakeshott for making this collection. 

It is no reflection on a useful piece of work to wish that it had been 
more comprehensive. The space devoted to Democracy seems, in 
particular, disproportionately small, and it is a pity that this section 
should give the impression, which Professor Barker apparently sup- 
ports, that nothing fundamental has been said since Mill except by 
T. H. Green, neither internationalist, syndicalist, anarchist, pluralist, 
nor revolutionary socialist being represented. And, while the leader- 
ship principle and radicalism do distinguish the German from the Italian 
brand of Fascism, they can nevertheless hardly be regarded as different 
schools. 

But these are just two criticisms of detail which scarcely detract 
from the usefulness of the book; and Mr. Oakeshott disarms us in 
advance—with regard to the first—by the warning that ‘“ the book 
deals only with those social and political doctrines of modern Europe 
which have found some actual realisation.” It is possible to differ as 
to what doctrines have been realised, and of course to say, as Mr. 
Oakeshott would be the first to appreciate, that the extent of realisation 
up to date is not necessarily an accurate index of significance. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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7*. DER SOZIALIMPERIALISMUS ALS LETZTE ETAPPE DES IMPERIALIS- 
mus. By Adolf Grabowsky. [Forschungen zur Weltpolitik und 
Weltwirtschaft, Heft. I]. 1939. (Basle: Weltpolitisches Archiv. 
8vo. xii+ 126 pp. Frs. Swiss 5.) 


Tuts book is the first of a series to be issued by the Weltpolitisches 
Archiv in Basle, an institution which sets out to do the same kind of 
work as that done by Chatham House. It is a most successful begin- 
ning. Herr Grabowsky carries on the tradition of sociological analysis 
which, at its best, was one of the most outstanding achievements of 
pre-Nazi thought in Germany. His new book is a development and 
critique of his neo-Marxian theory that imperialism represents the 
final stage in the evolution of capitalism. He divides the history of 
capitalism into three stages. The last stage, which he terms “ Social- 
imperialism,” is characterised by the emergence of the all-powerful 
State as the driving force of imperialist expansion, and appears in its 
most complete form in the Totalitarian States. Herr Grabowsky avoids 
the error committed by Marxian sociologists of underrating the influence 
of non-economic factors such as nationalism in the genesis of imperial- 
ism; and he also differs from them in his judgment concerning the 
mode of its final collapse. He believes that that collapse will come, 
not through the positive action of a class-conscious proletariat, but as 
a result of sheer exhaustion, physical and moral, amongst the people of 
the Totalitarian States; and that it will therefore be succeeded not 
by Communism but by a reversion to earlier political forms under the 
guidance of a military dictatorship. He believes, too, that this col- 
lapse is not far off, and that it does not necessarily require war to bring 
it about. This somewhat optimistic conclusion is the part of the book 
which is perhaps most open to criticism. The book as a whole is a 
remarkable essay in sociological analysis of a kind which is all too rare 
in Great Britain ; and it contains what is in many ways the best account 
yet produced of the basic essentials of Totalitarianism. The Welt- 
politisches Archiv deserves to be congratulated on its first publication. 
It is to be hoped that it will maintain the high standard it has thus set 
itself. D. A. Routu. 


8. THE MippLE Way. By Harold Macmillan, M.P. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo. ix + 382 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. MACMILLAN’s mission in life—for it is nothing less—is too well 
known to need a reviewer’s comment; and moreover this book is not 
directly international in character. It is a plea for guiding British 
national economy along a middle course between Fascism and Com- 
munism, lest it slip into one or the other. A start must be made at 
once, before the trade cycle brings another depression. But planning 
has to be undertaken on a nation-wide front; trade cycles have to be 
ironed out ; piecemeal planning has to cease ; a system has to be devised 
which “ will ensure regularity of consumers’ demand at an irreducible 
minimum standard of life.” The problem of putting an end to poverty 
and insecurity, while maintaining liberty, has so far defied solution, 
but it is not going to be solved by the methods of Nazi-ism or of Bol- 
shevism. How Mr. Macmillan proposes to solve it his readers must 
study for themselves; they will find it very well worth while. 

MESTON. 
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g*. THE CrIsIs AND Democracy. By J. Eric Fenn. (Crisis Booklet 
No. 2). 1938. (London: Student Christian Movement. 


8vo. 57 pp. Is.) 

An essay on the political and religious significance of the Munich Agree- 
ment. The author regards the agreement as a betrayal of democracy and 
Christianity, and the future after Munich as a choice between Nationalism 
and Christianity. He urges a religious and spiritual revival as the means 
of saving democracy and reversing the defeat of Munich. 


10*. THE CoMING Victory OF DEMocrAcy. By Thomas Mann. 1938. 
(London: Martin Secker and Warburg. Sm. 8vo. 103 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 

This small book contains the text of a lecture delivered in America in 
1938 and a letter from the Dean of Bonn University informing the author 
that his name has been struck off the roll of honorary doctors, together 
with the latter’s reply, which, not surprisingly, evoked no further response 
from the Dean. 

The author analyses the dangers to democracy contained in the novelty, 
and the dynamic and mystic appeal of Fascist phraseology, and in the 
advantages which the Fascist States derive from a world situation in which 
the distinction between war and peace is no longer clear. The ultimate 
victory of democracy depends upon two conditions: “ democracy’s 
deep and forceful recollection of itself, the renewal of its spiritual and 
moral self-consciousness, the release through thought and feeling of that 
youthfulness which springs from its humanity and timelessness. The 
second condition will be fulfilled through the clear and frank appreciation 
of the unquestionable, practical and menacing advantages upon which 
. . . dictatorial fascism, bases its hopes of victory.”’ 


11*. CREATIVE SociETy. By John Macmurray. A Study of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to Communism. 1938. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 196 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

A cheap edition. A review of this book, originally published in 1935, 
appears in the issue of International Affairs of May 1936. 


12*, FOUNDING OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL, 1864. Edited by 
L. E. Mins. 1939. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 
vi-+ 96 pp. Is.) 

This slight work is a collection of documents bearing upon the in- 
augural meeting of the first International Working-men’s Association, the 
originals of which are to be found in the Marx—Engels—Lenin Institute of 
Moscow : a biographical index is a useful appendix. Remembering the 
later nihilistic and anarchistic tendencies of those who wished to increase 
the rapidity of amelioration of the conditions of labour, the speeches and 
writings exhibit a surprising moderation. The original motives of the 
founders were humanitarian, only later were they thought to be inadequate 


and requiring the buttress of a materialistic philosophy. 
H. J. Cooper. 


13*. A New Hoty ALLIANCE. By Emil Ludwig. 1938. (London: 
Robert Hale. 8vo. 123 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This book contains a comparative study of the German, French, and 
English national characters, and of the Italian and German dictatorships. 
The author maintains that nothing but a military victory to revenge 
Versailles will satisfy Nazi Germany and proposes an alliance, between the 
United States, France and England, which will make a stand against 
further demands, as the only hope for European peace. The adherence 
of any other States willing to ‘‘ declare themselves a unanimous group of 
respected conspirators for world peace ’’ is to be invited in the manner of 
the Holy Alliance. This is an amusing and witty essay, though slight. 


14*. PEACE THROUGH SocIAL Justice. A speech delivered by Harold 
Butler, C.B., Director of the International Labour Office, at the 
Trades Union Congress, Blackpool, September 7, 1938. [Plat- 
form Pamphlets No. 3]. 1938. (London: Peace Book Co. Ltd. 


8vo. I3 pp. 34d.) 
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15*. A CuurcH MiuitanT. By Leslie S. Hunter. (Crisis Booklet No. 7) 
1939. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. Sm. 8vo. 


63 pp. Is.) 
GENERAL 


16*. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1937. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. 2 vols. 1938. 
(Oxford University Press. Cr. 8vo. ix + 674, viii + 434 pp. 
Published price 25s., 18s.; to members of the Institute, 15s., 
IIs. 


THE early pages of this exhaustive survey of a critical year contain 
a passage—remarkable in its prescience if, as appears, it was written 
before Munich—which provides a sort of key to the whole story. 
Discussing past efforts to control the international anarchy of Europe, 
Professor Toynbee points out that the European “ Concert ”’ of Great 
Powers, which was the predecessor of the League of Nations, was able 
to function only because in all States—even those which had parlia- 
mentary governments—the control of foreign affairs was still in the 
hands of an aristocratic class which remained to some extent cosmo- 
politan in its social habits and outlook. 

“It was indeed [he continues] this pertinent remnant of social solidarity in 
Europe that made the nineteenth-century ‘ Concert’ a going concern; but this 
traditional social basis for political co-operation between the Powers was destroyed 
by the political and social revolutions that accompanied and followed the war of 
1914-18: the establishment of the League of Nations was an attempt to replace 
this lost traditional solidarity by an institutional substitute; and when, in 1937, 
“the Genevan institution’ in its turn was stricken with paralysis the separate 
‘ sovereign ’ independent States of the world were left face to face with one another 
without either an institutional or a moral bond to mitigate the dangers of a 
physical juxtaposition. . . . Each nation was now solitarily confined within its 
own national language, national social structure and national ‘ ideology.’ ’’ 

The events of 1937 do, in fact, represent, on the one hand, the 
complete and apparently final stultification of the effort to create a 
new international solidarity on the basis of the League Covenant and, 
on the other, a series of depressingly unpromising gropings after some 
new form of cooperation. The second volume of the Survey is 
devoted entirely to the war in Spain, from its beginning in July 1936 
to the fighting at Teruel, early in 1938; and this presents a “ case- 
history ”’ which illustrates the whole process of decline and ineffective 
efforts for recovery more fully than anything else could do. 

The League remains an embarrassed shadow in the background of 
events which plainly threaten both European peace and the indepen- 
dence of one of its members. Two of the Great Powers act consistently 
on the assumption that international cooperation must be a mere 
curtain for ruthlessly selfish policy and action. Two others, deeply 
committed though their governments are to the pursuit of a ‘‘ League 
policy,’’ feel themselves driven to create a new international organ— 
the Non-Intervention Committee—for the sole purpose of dealing with 
this particular problem in a manner purely empirical and unsupported 
by established international law or practice. As a means of preserving 
peace this experiment has a certain success—though at a heavy cost 
to international confidence. From other points of view its results are 
discouraging. In the end “ ideological ”’ dissensions and international 
insecurity are intensified. The only counter-movement is seen in the 
success of the Nyon Agreement with its partial return to League 
methods, if not to League principles, 
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In addition to the chapters by Professor Toynbee and Miss Boulter, 
the first volume of the Survey contains a valuable account of the 
Chinese War and its preliminaries and concomitants by Mr. G. E. 
Hubbard, chapters on Poland and the Danubian countries by Mr. C. A. 
Macartney and on Palestinian and Egyptian affairs by Mr. H. Beeley, 
and a necessarily rather sardonic review of world economic affairs by 
Professor Allan G. B. Fisher. Here again we can watch the apparently 
hopeful beginnings and final collapse of the attempt to check Japan 
with the support of the United States; and can follow the fate of 
M. van Zeeland’s search for a scheme of economic appeasement. 
Mr. Macartney sets the scene for the Anschluss and the Czech crisis, 
and a chapter on “ Relations between the Four European Great 
Powers ”’ shows the beginning of the open rift between Mr. Eden and 
the senior members of the British Cabinet. 

Perhaps it is not the least valuable quality of this Survey that it 
makes the developments of 1938-39 more easily understandable than 
they must have seemed to many onlookers in recent months. We can 
recognise in the policy of “ appeasement ”’ and, above all, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s effort to establish personal contact with the dictators, 
an attempt to break down the “ solitary confinement ”’ of the isolated 
nations and to establish a new, though peculiarly fleeting, ‘‘ social 
solidarity’ between the leaders of the Great Powers. Unluckily, 
personal acquaintanceship has proved no very enduring substitute 
either for institutional organisation or for the almost intuitive mutual 
understanding of the members of an international ruling class. 

The Survey retains all the solidity and accuracy that it has shown 
in the past. Unexpectedly enough, its least disconcerting pages are 
those which deal very fully with the currents of native opinion in 
French North Africa. There, in spite of all unrest, it was still possible 
to see in 1937 the progress of civilising influences and ideas among 
peoples emerging from barbarism. J. M. REI. 


17*. A SHort History OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1920-1938. By 
G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1938. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. x-+ 487 pp. 8s. 6d.; to members of the 
Institute, 6s.) 

WHEN the original issue of this book was reviewed in these columns 
(Vol. XIV, p. 120), the reviewer twitted Mr. Gathorne-Hardy with his 
“kindly tolerance, not unmixed with amusement.” In the present 
issue there is the same tolerance, but not much amusement. The 
march of events since 1934 has been too serious; and Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy shows all the gravity, as well as all the impartiality, of the true 
historian. The first part of his narrative runs exactly as it did in 1934, 
with one small addition and a footnote more or less; but from 1930 
onwards it has been recast and brought down to the Munich settlement. 
Of all the international happenings in these eventful years, nothing of 
importance has been omitted; so that the vast area of his operations 
has called out all the author’s gift of condensation. At the same time 
there is no sacrifice of clarity ; and it would be difficult to find simpler 
or more concise accounts than the chapters, for example, on the New 
Deal, the tangle in Palestine, the decay and death of the Disarmament 
Conference, or the tragedies in Abyssinia and Spain. 

Inevitably the dominant figure on the stage is Herr Hitler. That 
an ‘‘ Austrian of insignificant appearance, a consistent failure in early 
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life, temperamental, emotional, and irresolute, superficially educated 
and charged with no single new or original idea,” should come to rule 
a great people and to shape the destinies of Europe, is indeed, as Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy says, a mystery. The clue, he thinks, is Herr Hitler’s 
“intuitive capacity for the accurate computation of risks, and an 
uncanny perception of the psychological moment for instantaneous and 
ruthless action.”” But the reader of this narrative sees emerging from 
it something more: a strain of undoubted greatness in the Fiihrer’s 
long-range strategy, and in his personal magnetism. There is genius 
in his capacity for planning, and for the lightning speed of readjusting 
his plans to emergencies. There is genius also in his handling and 
using for his own purpose a power like Mussolini, all unconscious of 
being a tool in a master’s hand. No feat of modern diplomacy has been 
more remarkable than Italy’s alienation from France, or her acceptance 
of the suicide of Austria. This part of his story is sketched with 
dramatic vividness by the author. 

A feature of special attraction in the book is its fairness. The 
writer admits strong convictions, but never lets them intrude. It may 
not be difficult to gauge his feelings about our hesitations (p. 290) over 
the Egyptian treaty, for instance, or the conflict of principle (p. 446) 
between Mr. Eden and Lord Halifax. But the scales are held with 
scrupulous care, which makes all the more impressive the final words 
of doom which Mr. Gathorne-Hardy adapts from the prophet Ezekiel. 

MESTON. 


18. VERY ForeicGN Arrairs. By John Scanlon. 1938. (London : 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 274 pp. 6s.) 


Mr. SCANLON has already entertained many readers with his 
satire on home politics in Pillars of Cloud. Turning now to foreign 
policy, he has found no dearth of material for his satirical pen in the 
wrangles over reparations, disarmament, and collective security. Dr. 
Johnson’s obiter dictum that “‘ Experience, which is constantly contra- 
dicting theory, is the best test of truth,” might well have been taken by 
him as his text. He pities the workers who “‘ from being the opponents 
of Imperialism have become its sole defenders. (The Imperialists 
won’t fight.) They have not even been led ina circle. They have only 
been taken out and lost. One false step had led them into the maze, 
and whilst the leaders still go round and round the maze the workers 
have lost interest in the proceedings.”’ As for the Conservatives, they 
were just bored with foreign affairs; but ‘“‘ they knew all the dangers 
of capitalism, and would do nothing about it except arm (when it was 
safe politically) and stick up tariffs.’ 

The use made of quotations from past speeches and manifestoes is 
devastating, for Mr. Scanlon, as a general rule, prefers to supply his 
own contexts or interpretations. Altogether a diverting little book on 
a theme which would be one of unrelieved tragedy, if it were not pos- 
sible also to see the humorous side of party politics. S.A 


1g*. THE History oF THE Times. VoL. II: THE TRADITION EsTAB- 
LISHED, 1841-1884. 1939. (London: The Times Office. 8vo. 
xv + 622 pp. I5s.) 

THE second volume of the history of The Times, which substantially 
exceeds its predecessor in bulk, covers the period from the death of 
Barnes in 1841 to 1884. Except for the last eight years, when the 
rather colourless Chenery occupied the editorial chair, the volume 
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coincides with the great editorship of Delane. By a fortunate con- 
juncture of circumstances, Delane’s long editorship was matched by 
the long career of John Walter the third as chief proprietor. The 
combination of these two men established the tradition, and gives this 
volume its unity. 

The review of the first volume which appeared in these pages ! 
remarked that the history, like The Times, was “ well informed, well 
balanced, tolerant, unsensational and anonymous.” The same quali- 
ties will strike the reader of the second volume. The story of a great 
institution is told clearly and straightforwardly, without any tinge 
either of ostentation or of false modesty. The period begins with The 
Times well ahead of its rivals, but keenly alive to the necessity of hard 
work and enterprise if its lead were to be maintained. In the ’forties 
and ’fifties, when railways and steamships were spreading fast over 
the world, speed in transmitting news was the most important factor 
in a newspaper organisation. Then the telegraph solved the technical 
problem, and the personality of editor and correspondents became the 
newspaper’s greatest asset. It is no accident that the Victorian age 
gave The Times not only its greatest editor, but its most famous 
foreign correspondents—W. H. Russell, de Blowitz, and Mackenzie 
Wallace. In an age when the sources of news were still unorganised, 
personal contacts were not only the supreme and vital necessity, but 
gave results which would be impossible to-day. This volume is full 
of them, ranging from Delane’s relations with Aberdeen and Palmer- 
ston to de Blowitz’s famous “ scoop ”’ at the Congress of Berlin. 

The real ‘‘ establishment of the tradition ’’ may perhaps be said to 
date from the abolition of the newspaper tax in 1855, which confronted 
The Times with cheap popular competition and led to the decision, 
for which John Walter was ultimately responsible, to maintain the 
higher price of The Times and justify it by upholding its unique charac- 
ter. From 1861 to 1913 The Times sold regularly at threepence. 
After many vicissitudes it still sells at double the price of any other 
London daily, aud except for brief periods its supremacy has never 
really been challenged. This volume, in addition to the many side- 
lights it throws on nineteenth-century history, is primarily the story of 
how this unique position was achieved. E. H. CARR. 


20*. THE JEWISH PROBLEM. By Louis Golding. (Penguin Special). 
1938. (London: Penguin Press. 8vo. 213 pp. 6d.) 

THE series of Penguin Specials have already established a reputation 
for providing books of high quality on topics of immediate general 
interest; the present publication is a timely and worthy addition to 
the series. It is also very well illustrated. The publishers have been 
fortunate in their selection of an author: Louis Golding has written 
these two hundred pages with the same verve and vividness as he uses 
for his novels, and the result is a book which is very readable and has 
already, I am told, passed into a second or third edition. The first half 
of the book is a competent survey of the elements of the Jewish problem 
in the past, its religious origin, its economic inheritance from the Middle 
Ages, its immediate background in the Gentile reaction to nineteenth- 
century emancipation, and the Jewish flight from Russia from 1881 
onwards. In the second half the central emphasis is naturally on 
Germany and the influence of German-inspired anti-Semitism in every 
country of the world. Louis Golding writes as a believer in Zionism. 


1 Vol. XIV, No. 3, May 1935, p. 407. 
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Apart from Palestine, he can only say that the Jews will survive 
because they have the will to survive—and it is doubtful if anyone at 
the present moment can really go further than that. J. W. P. 


21*, CONVENTION FOR LIMITING THE MANUFACTURE AND REGULATING 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF NaRcoTIC DRUGS OF JULY 13, I93I. 
Historical and Technical Study by the Opium Traffic Section 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. [1937. XI. 3.] 
1937. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. xxxix + 299 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis is an authoritative commentary on the Opium Convention of 
1931. That Convention and the way in which it has been administered 
by one of the most competent branches of the Secretariat of the League 
have repeatedly and accurately been described as breaking new ground 
in international government and, to some extent, in international law. 

The subject covered by the Convention is, of course, of a distinctly 
limited scope. But, given these limitations, it is difficult to find 
another example of such persistent and thoroughgoing interference 
by an international organ with a subject of national administration. 
The Contracting Parties have undertaken to make returns and to 
furnish estimates concerning the manufacture, importation, exportation 
and conversion of drugs. These accounts and estimates are subject 
to strict check and supervision by the central organ, which is authorised 
to question the various governments. The estimates submitted by 
the countries are incorporated in an international plan for the ensuing 
year drawn up by the Supervisory Body. The execution of the plan is 
supervised by the national and international organs. It is enforced, 
as the Fourth Assembly put it, by “an embargo of world wide scope 
which, so far from remaining a dead letter, has already been applied 
on several occasions during the past years.” Any country which 
disregards the estimates by importing an excessive quantity is exposed 
to the operation of the embargo. 

Moreover, the Convention is indirectly made to apply to non- 
contracting parties. For, according to Article 2 of the Convention, 
the Permanent Central Board is bound to request estimates from 
“countries or territories to which this Convention does not apply.” 
If the estimate is not supplied, the Supervisory Body prepares an esti- 
mate. There are other articles of the Convention (reviewed on p. 53 
of the study), whose result is to impose effectively, although not 
legally, obligations upon non-contracting States. There is in the 
relations of States no legislation in the accepted meaning of the term, 
4.€., as signifying the imposition of obligations by a majority upon a 
dissenting minority. The Opium Convention shows that in some 
matters that result may be achieved indirectly. 

These and other questions are brought out in an illuminating 
fashion in the present study. It is indispensable for those concerned 
with the application of the Convention and with the study of the inter- 
national regulation of the drug traffic. The student of international 
government will find it suggestive even in its technical aspects. 

The author (or authors) of the study must be congratulated on the 
meticulous care with which it has been prepared. As an example we 
may mention pp. 219-222, commenting on the provision laying down 
that the French and English texts shall both be authoritative. The 
study gives a detailed comparison between the English and French 
texts in a manner which makes these pages a useful contribution to 
the question of the interpretation of bilingual treaties. H. L. 
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22. L’AcTION SOCIALE EN Pays DE Missions. By Joseph Wilbois. 
[Collection de Documents et de Témoignages pour servir al’ histoire 
de notre temps.| 1938. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. I50pp. 18/fs.) 


-THE mission lands treated are Africa, Amazonia, Melanesia. The 
writer begins by examining the three phases of missionary development : 
preparation, extensive development and intensive penetration. It is in 
the third phase that problems chiefly arise regarding transition from 
pre-Christian to Christian social institutions. The structure of family 
life is then examined and the difficulties which the newly-baptized meet 
in attempting either to adapt themselves or break away from certain 
social institutions. 

Father Wilbois sees a close relationship between social customs 
and economic conditions. He believes that many customs should be 
changed, and counsels cooperation between political, economic and 
religious forces to bring the change about. M. M. UNDERHILL. 


23. THE BATTLE FOR PEACE. By F. Elwyn Jones. 1938. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 352 pp. 8s. 6d.). 


Mr. Jones’ book, published last August, is a propagandist study 
of propaganda. The author deals with the aims, organisation, and 
methods of German and sometimes of Italian propagandists. His 
account of the German aims is based on the most extreme views 
expressed in Mein Kampf; he shows convincingly that official pro- 
tection is given to German enterprises that could not have been coun- 
tenanced by ambassadors with immunity, since the sixteenth century ; 
in discussing Nazi methods, the author uses many doubtful sources, 
accepting, for instance, the “‘ Memorandum of Dr. Goebbels”’ as if 
there had never been any suspicion of its authenticity. 

No view is expressed about the effect of Nazi propaganda as a 
whole. In America, at Jeast, it seems to have harmed the German 
cause, as was shown by the recent trials and by a report to Congress 
as far back as 1933; nor can it have had such effect in Russia as the 
author suggests. Russia is indeed the hero, as the British Government 
is the second villain of this book. It is never suggested that the 
pronouncements of, ¢.g., the Seventh Congress of the Third Inter- 
national, and the possibility of its connection with the Russian 
Government, may have caused anyone a moment’s alarm. 

A. D. WILsoN. 


24*, EDUCATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1938. Edited by 

I. L. Kandel. 1938. (New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 8vo. xvi + 399 pp-) 

The theme of the 1938 volume of the Educational Year Book is Rural 

Education and Rural Society; and the problems arising out of this sub- 

ject in fourteen countries :—the Argentine Republic, Australia, Brazil, 

Canada, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
India, Mexico, Norway and the United States. 


25*. PoLiTIcCAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and 

Press as at January I, 1939. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 

1939. (New York: Harper Bros., for Council on Foreign 

Relations. Cr. 8vo. 207 pp. Ios. 6d.; to members of the 
Institute, gs.) 

A new edition of this unique and valuable publication is always to be 


welcomed. In it will be found, concisely assembled and easy to refer to, 
information in respect of each country on the composition of the govern- 
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ment, the programmes and leaders of the political parties, the political 
affiliations and editors of the newspaper press, together with the essential 
information on the organisation of the League of Nations, the International 
Labour Organisation and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


26*. From East To West: A Traveller’s Reflections on Politics and 
Peoples. By Fritz Ermarth. 1939. (Norman, Oklahoma : 
Privately printed. 8vo. 145 pp.) 

The author sees the nations of the world gradually forming themselves 
into regional groups which will, he considers, result in the solution of many 
of the present difficulties—an East Asian Empire under Japanese control ; 
the Americas, united in the Pan-American ideal; Europe with its colonial 
hinterland, Africa. The only way to solve the European problem, the 
author argues, is to permit the development of Germany and Italy east- 
wards; this may incur a war with the Soviet Union, but he sees no reason 
why the Russian nation should not afterwards resume its place at the 
European Conference table. A European four-Power pact opening up to 
Germany and Italy the lands of north-western Asia and Asia Minor is the 
only guarantee for the preservation of the British Empire, that is ‘“‘ hooked 
to all world regions from east to west.’’ 


27*. GOLDSWORTHY Lowes DICKINSON. By E. M. Forster. Cheap 
Edition. 1938. (London: Edward Arnold. 8vo. xiii + 


277 Pp. 5s.) 
The original edition was reviewed in the July 1934 issue of International 
Affairs. 


28*,. INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Tenth 
Year, 1935. Eleventh Year, 1936. Edited for the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences, Zurich. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxxviii, 474, xxxix, 449 pp. 
40s. each volume.) 


WAR AND DEFENCE 


29*. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE NEXT War. By Paul Einzig. 1939. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. 146 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

30*. Economic AsPECTS OF DEFENCE. By Harold Macmillan, M.P. 
1939. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 67 pp. Is.) 


Dr. E1Inzic here presents a simplified (and perhaps, within the 
limits of space to which he has confined himself, an inevitably over- 
simplified) picture of the economic organisation which the outbreak of 
war would impose upon us. He believes that, if it were assumed that 
the next war would be brief, the assumption would be a mistake, with 
consequences at least as grave as those which attended a similar error 
in 1914, and that it is therefore necessary to contemplate and prepare 
for a complete regimentation of all economic activity in time of war, 
and indeed, in certain directions, long before war had actually broken 
out. It can scarcely be doubted that the changes in economic tech- 
nique in another war would be no less revolutionary than the changes 
in military technique, and even Dr. Einzig has probably not visualised 
them in their completeness. Neutrals might be unreasonably opti- 
mistic if they accepted his assurance that they “‘ would enjoy a high 
degree of prosperity,’ and the possibility of radical changes in the 
attitude towards gold is another interesting topic upon which he does 
not speculate. For some readers Dr. Einzig will appear to follow too 
closely the popular fashion for discounting the dangers of large-scale 
borrowing. Something needs to be added to his statement that “‘ if 
money is pumped into the market through open-market operations, it 
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does not in itself add to the purchasing power of the public, but it does 
add to the market’s capacity for absorbing new Government loans,” 
for the new Government loans, it may be presumed, will be spent on 
something, and will thus indirectly increase somebody’s purchasing 
power. Dr. Einzig disclaims any ambition to write ‘‘ a comprehensive 
handbook of war economy,” but he has certainly succeeded in his more 
limited aim of studying some of the broad problems and suggesting 
tentative solutions. 


The scope of Mr. Macmillan’s pamphlet is at once narrower and 
wider than Dr. Einzig’s, narrower because he is concerned with defence 
rather than war itself, wider because he also discusses the proper 
objectives of foreign policy, reprinting in an appendix a document 
written immediately after the Munich agreement, which explains why 
he abstained from voting in favour of a motion approving the actions 
of the Chamberlain Government. Mr. Macmillan, like Dr. Einzig, 
believes that “‘ the slack incompetence of an unplanned economy must 
give place to the disciplined efficiency of rational organisation and 
control.” ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


31*. IMPERIAL DEFENCE: a Problem in Four Dimensions. By Major- 
General H. Rowan-Robinson. 1938. (London: Frederic 
Muller. 8vo. x -+ 342 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS of Imperial defence in the light of new conditions now 
prevailing in the world are a matter of common concern, and not for 
the expert only. Major-General Rowan-Robinson’s book is a reasoned 
and comprehensive exposition of these problems. He is afraid lest the 
man in the street should not fully appreciate the dangers to which 
Great Britain, as the centre of a world-wide Empire, is faced from 
aggressive, non-sated Powers. In particular he stresses the importance 
of the new factor of time—the fourth dimension with which Imperial 
defence now has to deal. The problems of air attack and defence are 
fully dealt with, as well as those connected with mechanisation. 
Nevertheless General Rowan-Robinson was unfortunate in publishing 
his book just before the September 1938 crisis. ‘‘ Wake up, England,” 
might fairly be taken to be the purpose of his book, but much that he 
has to suggest has been put into effect since the autumn of last year. 
But as an explanation of these immense defence preparations and as a 
clear survey of the factors affecting our strategic position, intelligible 
to expert and layman alike, the book can be thoroughly recommended. 

K. C. BOSWELL. 


32*. GAS IN THE NEXT War. By Major-General Sir Henry Thuillier, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.  [‘‘ The Next War,” a series edited by 
Captain Liddell Hart.] 1939. (London: Geoffrey Bles. 
8vo. xii+ 180 pp. 5s.) 

THE author was Director of Gas Services at G.H.Q., and subse- 
quently Controller of Chemical Warfare at the Ministry of Munitions, 
so he is able to write with authority on a subject that has all too often 
been a happy hunting-ground for sensationalists. 

He examines at some length the first use of the gas weapon by the 
Germans at Second Ypres and its development by both sides up to the 
end of the War. His examination of the incidence and nature of gas 
casualties should dispel many popular misconceptions on the subject. 
Gas is peculiarly a weapon of surprise, and he gives convincing reasors 
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why it would be unwise to-day to place too much reliance on any con- 
vention for its total abolition. His appreciation of the possible future 
uses of gas will be found of great interest. His conclusion is that a 
belligerent will seek surprise in the future by novel tactical employment 
of existing gases rather than by the invention of new ones. This is a 
useful book—one of the best of the present series. 

B. T. REYNOLDs. 


33*. THE TERRITORIAL IN THE NEXT War. By Bt.-Colonel W. E. 
Green, D.F.C., T.D. [‘‘ The Next War,” a Series edited by 
Captain Liddell Hart.] 1939. (London: Geoffrey Bles. 
8vo. x -+ 182 pp. 5s.) 

COLONEL GREEN can hardly be blamed for not giving us a very 
clear picture of the réle of the Territorial Army in the next war. His 
book was written before Mr. Hore-Belisha’s Army Estimates speech in 
March 1939, which contained the historic pronouncement about the 
Field Force of nineteen divisions, thirteen of which would be drawn 
from the Territorial Army; even before the decision was taken to 
rearm the Territorials to bring them into line with the Regulars. But 
he has rendered a service by discussing the problems of a citizen force. 
Any further expansion of our land forces to-day will almost certainly 
be based on the Territorial Army and it is essential that the problems 
involved should be appreciated as widely as possible, not least by 
Regular officers. B. T. REYNOLDs. 


34*. THE EMPIRE ON GUARD. By W. F. Wentworth-Sheilds. 1938. 
(London: Faber & Faber. 8vo. 136 pp. 2s.) 

The preface by Mr. R. A. Butler tells us that this little book is one of a 
series being produced by the Conservative Central Education Committee in 
cooperation with Messrs. Faber and Faber. It is a useful and well docu- 
mented account of the British Commonwealth defence position by land, 
sea and air. B. T. R. 


LAW 


35*. Drritto MarRITTIMO DI GUERRA. By Roberto Sandiford. Quinta 
Edizione Rivedutaed Ampliata. 1938. (Rome: Ministero della 
Marina. 8vo. x + 354 pp. Lire 20). 


Tus book is authoritatively written, and may be taken as represent- 
ing the Italian views on naval warfare. It is published at a particularly 
opportune moment, as it follows immediately on the enactment by 
Italy of comprehensive laws on war and neutrality which purport to 
codify the rules on the subject and to which this book provides a 
reliable commentary. The author is thus in favour of the abolition 
of the traditional distinction between absolute and conditional contra- 
band, and this view is embodied in the Italian code, which contains 
one list only of contraband articles. Whilst accepting the doctrine 
of continuous voyage in the case of contraband, the code rejects it in the 
case of blockade. On the question of neutrality, the author is distinctly 
of the opinion that, in spite of the League of Nations and the Briand— 
Kellogg Pact of 1928, the rules of neutrality still exist and have a 
practical interest. The book contains three useful appendices: (a) 
a list of the various limits adopted by the principal maritime States in 
fixing their territorial waters; (b) an enumeration of the rules governing 
the nationality of merchant ships in the municipal laws of the respective 
countries and (c) a list of ship’s papers.carried by them. 5. &. 
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36. NATIONS ET Droit. By Umberto Campagnolo. [Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine.] 1938. (Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan. 8vo. 305 pp. 50 /rs.) 

THE author propounds in this book an original thesis based on the 
doctrine that international law is no longer destined to regulate the 
mutual relations between States, but is only intended to govern the 
conduct of the citizens of one State towards foreign nationals. Its 
development, according to the author’s views, should run along the 
lines of the assimilation of foreigners to nationals and the consequent 
unification of all Nations into one body described as “ civitas maxima.” 
His principles are so largely interlocked with philosophical and theoreti- 
cal conceptions that their application to practical international law 
appears impossible. It is on the same basis that the author advances 
a new theory or rather “a philosophical conception ”’ of the League of 
Nations, which he considers at present as being incapable of reconciling 
scientifically the ‘‘ idealogies of a State with those of international 
law.” It is only fair to say, however, that the author does not seek a 
final solution to these contradictions in the present monograph, as 
he promises us a further volume intended to clarify the nature and 
function of the League of Nations as a ‘‘ new phenomenon ”’ in the 
history of international life. Gi IFC 


37. RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN CONSTITUTION MAKING. By B. M. 
Sharma. [Lucknow University Studies in Political Science.] 
1938. [Lucknow: Upper India Publishing House. Sm. 8vo. 
iil + 361 pp. Bibl.) 

THE author, a highly critical Indian scholar, has attempted in 
this work to explain to his fellow-countrymen in India four of the con- 
stitutions which have recently been formed in Europe—namely, those 
of Ireland, Germany, Russia and Italy. His attempt is to write 
impartially and to draw analogies where possible between conditions 
in Europe and India, his object being to provoke serious thought on 
the problems of the latter country and to prepare the minds of its citizens 
for a further work on the Indian Constitution which is promised for 
some future date. The work is readable, but it is a pity that it should 
contain so many misprints. H. S. CHATFIELD. 


38. Arr LAw IN THE MAKING. Inaugural Address delivered by Dr. 
D. Goedhuis upon accepting a Lectureship in Air Law at 
Leiden University on October 19th, 1938. 1938. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. S8vo. 36 pp. Gulden 0-80.) 

Dr. Goedhuis, the Manager of the International Air Traffic Association, 
here surveys swiftly the international legislation on air navigation and 
transport. The legislation is: the Air Navigation Convention, 1919; 
the corresponding Pan-American Convention, 1928; the Warsaw Con- 
vention, 1929; the two Rome Conventions, 1933; and the Brussels Con- 


vention, 1938. His comments are interesting and to the point. 
J. M. S. 


39. LEs COMPROMIS D’ARBITRAGE DEVANT LA COUR PERMANENTE DE 
JusTICcE INTERNATIONALE. By Henry Thévenaz. 1938. 
(Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 110 pp. 4/7s.) 

This is an accurate examination of the procedure and practice involved 
in arbitration claims before the Hague Court. The author clearly brings 
out the advantages of the creation of a Permanent Tribunal and its distinct 
superiority over the ordinary International Courts of Arbitration, by 
insisting on the juridical aspect of its judgments and its greater respect for 
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the enforcement of law. A further outstanding advantage is that the 
Permanent Court, although not strictly bound by its previous judgments, 
is nevertheless obliged, by its very nature, to observe a consistent sequence 
in its various decisions. C. J.C. 


40*. ANNUAIRE DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE DRoiT PUBLIC, 
1938. 1938. (Paris: Receuil Sirey. 8vo. 400 pp. 70 /rs.) 
This edition, which is the tenth to be published since the foundation of 
the Institute in 1927, has been compiled by Professor B. Mirkine-Guetzé- 
vitch, the secretary : it contains an additional section devoted to academic 
discussion. The papers presented at the last meeting of the Institute, 
with a résumé of the discussion which followed, are fully reported. The 
present holder of the office of President is the American Professor, James 
W. Garner. H. J. Cooper. 


41*. THE WorRLD CourT. 1921-1938. A handbook of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. By Manley O. Hudson. 5th 
edition. 1938. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 8vo. 


345 PP. 75 ¢.) 
Revised up to March rst, 1938. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


42*. INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS, 1937. [1938. IIA. 19.] 
1938. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen & Unwin. 
8vo. 450 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

43*. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1937. [1938. IIA. 18.] 1938. 
(Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen & Unwin. 
8vo. 212 pp. 6s.) 

THE first of these volumes shows the imports and exports of the 
sixty-six chief countries engaged in international trade for the years 
1935-37. It gives particulars of the imports and exports from and 
to each country, and of the principal articles which go to form the 
international trade of the various countries. There are also tables 
showing the bullion and species received from and shipped abroad. 

Progress has been made by one-third of the number of these coun- 
tries in tabulating their international trade figures in accordance with 
the recommendations of the League of Nations Committee of statistical 
experts at the Convention held in Geneva in 1928. 

Summary tables are given showing the percentage of each country’s 
trade, both in imports and exports, with everyone of the sixty-five 
other countries, and also the various articles comprised in the inter- 
national trade of each country classified by stage of production and 
by use. 

The volume dealing with the Balance of Payments for 1937 relates 
to the figures of thirty-three countries, which include practically all 
the major international trading countries of the world. In order that 
comparisons may be made, a table is given in which the figures are 
converted into the old United States gold dollar. A useful chapter 
shows the changes which have taken place in current items between 
the creditor and debtor nations, and it is pointed out that while on the 
one hand debtor countries have been able substantially to reduce their 
indebtedness since 1931, the creditor countries have made use of their 
foreign assets to a greater extent than is usually recognised Other 
interesting figures which are given relate to the speculative flow of 
capital between creditor countries and the effect of tourist traffic, 
emigrants’ remittances, and the movements of gold. 
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These two volumes are an essential addition to the bookshelves of 
all people interested in international trade problems, and especially 
worthy of study by those industrialists who claim that the aim of the 
commercial policy of Great Britain should be to endeavour to achieve 
a balance with every other country between our imports and exports 
of commodities. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


44. RECHTSSTAAT UND ‘“‘ WIRTSCHAFTSLENKUNG.” By Fritz Hauss- 
mann. 1938. (Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft 
8vo. vii + 335 pp.) 

45. KONZERNE UND KARTELLE IM ZEICHEN DER “ WIRTSCHAFTSLEN- 
KUNG.” By Dr. Fritz Haussmann. 1938. (Basel: Verlag fiir 
Recht und Gesellschaft. 8vo. 383 pp., tables. Frs. Swiss 19.) 


THERE has been much discussion recently of the appropriate 
heading under which the Nazi economic system should be classified. 
Does it represent an entirely new genus, or is it merely another species 
of a genus already familiar to us? Some enthusiastic Germans, eager 
to establish their complete independence from anything associated 
with a discredited past, have been disposed to deny the existence of 
any links between liberalism and their own economy. When, however, 
foreign critics, accepting this view, proceed to argue that on the 
economic side there is little or no fundamental difference between 
Nazism and Communism, a certain indignation is generated, and some 
Germans accordingly defend the view that in Germany the essentials 
of the price-system are still preserved, that the elements of control are 
in part merely exceptional and temporary phenomena and, for the rest, 
provide nothing more than a framework within which the machinery 
of a profit-economy is still free to move. In the first of these two 
books, a large part of which was indeed prepared before the Nazi 
revolution, Dr. Haussmann shows himself sympathetic to the latter 
interpretation. Socialism, in his view, is the only real enemy of the 
kind of living economic organism without which the maintenance of a 
Rechtsstaat is impossible. Under the new authoritarian régimes it is 
true that State direction of activity penetrates into every department 
of the economy. It is implied, however, that this is merely a matter 
of general direction, and that the consequences are essentially different 
from those of Planwirtschaft, which is nothing but Socialism under 
another name. Whether this view would be confirmed by an objective 
survey of the facts of German economic organisation, such as it is by 
no means easy to make, will still, in the minds of most non-German 
readers, be open to the gravest doubt. 


In the second book, Dr. Haussmann gives a useful survey of some 
of the recent trends in the direction of industrial combination, espe- 
cially in the United States and Germany, but with reference also to 
England, France, Italy, Japan, Russia and Switzerland, and to 
developments in the international field. There is an extensive biblio- 
graphy and a useful collection of source-material, but for the most 
part the expectations aroused in the first chapter, that the reader would 
be introduced to a fundamental analysis of the relationships between 
cartels and trusts and the concept of Wirtschaftslenkung or economic 
guidance, are left unrealised. ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


46*. Economics oR Po.itics? By Paul van Zeeland. 1939. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8vo. 57 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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47*. KEY PASSAGES OF THE REPORT PRESENTED BY M. VAN ZEELAND, 
to the Governments of the United Kingdom and France on the 
Possibility of Obtaining a General Reduction of the Obstacles 
to International Trade, January 26, 1938. [Platform Pamphlets 
No. 1.] 1938. (London: Peace Book Co. Ltd. 8vo. 20 pp. 
3d.) 

TEN months after the presentation of the van Zeeland Report its 
author analysed in a lecture at Cambridge the reasons for the “ static 
attitude,” the “ inertia’ which during that period of inactivity made 
possible the combination of a general, if mild, approval of the prin- 
ciples of the Report with an equally general refusal to do anything 
about it. There is not a great deal that is new in Monsieur van Zee- 
land’s analysis, and indeed one suspects that a more profound probing 
of the internal social relationships of our national economies may be 
necessary if the situation is to be properly illuminated. The doctrines 
which are here enunciated certainly lose none of their truth with fre- 
quent repetition. “‘ We must go into action without more delay,” 
said Monsieur van Zeeland on October 17th of last year. To-day, 
nearly six months later, there is still little sign of willingness in any 
country to take the initiative in an invitation for joint action of the 
kind which Monsieur van Zeeland believed to be the most effective 
way of lessening the risk of war. A. G. B. F. 


48*. Economics OF PEASANT FARMING. By Doreen Warriner. 1939. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. 208 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In Eastern Europe the peasant class amounts to between 60 and 
80 per cent. of the total population and accounts for between 50 and 
60 per cent. of the national income. Impoverishment of the agri- 
cultural population, which has quite different causes from the causes 
of agricultural depression in the United Kingdom, is a problem of 
international scope, and in fact is already having political and economic 
reactions in Western Europe. 

Miss Warriner is one of those practical economists who insist on 
getting their facts on the spot and at first hand, and in the course of 
three years, 1935, 1936 and 1937, she paid extensive visits to all the 
countries of Eastern Europe, including the U.S.S.R., because she wanted 
to find out what had been the results in different regions of the post- 
War redistribution of large estates among small peasant-farmers and 
the damming of the emigration stream that, with the growth of in- 
dustrial employment, before the War relieved the pressure of population 
on the land. Her conclusions are given in chapters devoted to the 
standard of living and the efficiency of the farming systems in the 
different countries of Eastern Europe. The family farm of a few acres 
is not necessarily uneconomic, for in suitable conditions of soil and 
climate it can produce as much or even more food to the acre as large- 
scale mechanised farming. In fact, the persistence of family farming 
shows that it offers the worker at least as high an income as he could 
earn as a hired labourer on big farms. But in existing conditions 
agricultural workers, whether independent peasants or hired hands, 
cannot hope to enjoy more than a mere subsistence income. The 
economic position of the Eastern European States seems to force them 
to a choice between two systems, which Miss Warriner calls the “‘ Ger- 
man solution” and the ‘“ Russian solution.” The first means the 
inclusion of the Agrarian States in an economic union with industrial 
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Germany, the second means collectivisation and State planning. 
Miss Warriner discusses these solutions in a purely impartial and ob- 
jective spirit. It may be added that the book is illustrated with many 
excellent photographs of peasant life in different parts of Eastern 
Europe. L. E. HUBBARD. 


49*. THE WorLp’s Economic Future. By A. Loveday and others. 
1938. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 134 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THE Sir Halley Stewart Trustees chose a distinguished international 
team for the 1937 Lectures, now reprinted. Mr. D. H. Robertson 
provides an introduction; Mr. Loveday opens on “ Problems of Eco- 
nomic Insecurity”; Professor Condliffe follows on ‘‘ The Distribution 
of Power and Leadership ’’; then Professor Ohlin on “ The Future 
Economic Organisation of Society’; Professor E. F. Heckscher on 
“Recent Tendencies in Economic Life”; Sefior Madariaga winds up 
with “ Mental Settings of Our Economic Future.” 

The titles give a fair idea of the ground covered and of the method 
of approach: analysis of existing tendencies and speculation as to 
where they may lead us in the future. Must we expect economic life 
in the future to be more bumpy, with increasing contrast between 
boom and slump? What will be the effects of economic leadership 
passing from Western Europe to across the Atlantic? Or of the com- 
ing fall in population? Or of the shifts in productive activities in the 
modern economy? How can the battle of conflicting ideas sort itself 
out? These are all subjects on which it is easier to be suggestive than 
conclusive—and, after all, the most fascinating questions are those we 
cannot answer. But the material is so promising that we have not 
only an interesting series of lectures, but also a book which reads very 
well—and not many lectures do that. Credit is due, not only to the 
lecturers themselves, but also to those who planned the series. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


50. CAPITALISM IN CRISIS. By James Harvey Rogers. 1938. (New- 
haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xi-+ 210 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR RoGERS has produced a stimulating rather than a 
startling book. Intended for readers in the United States, where it 
should have as important an influence on public opinion as did the 
four volumes of the Brookings Institute on distribution of wealth and 
income, this book should also be read by every bank manager and 
director and all in control of large concerns in the United Kingdom. 
The outlook of Professor Rogers may be illustrated by two quotations 
from the preface, ‘‘ If there is one uniformity in the universe in which 
we find ourselves, it is change. To this uniformity, the world’s eco- 
nomic systems are unlikely to prove exceptions. . . . A frightened 
clinging to obsolete forms is both dangerous and futile.” 

Professor Rogers probably underrates the effect in the United States 
of insecurity of foreign trade owing to political disturbance, and of 
corruption in State, City and Local Government in America itself. 
But in a book full of so much that is good and constructive, it seems 


almost ungracious to suggest minor points of criticism. 
C. WALEY COHEN. 


51*. LA MONNAIE FRANGAISE DE 1936 A1938. By Gaetan Pirou. 1938. 
(Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 129 pp. 22 /rs.) 
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52. A CENTURY OF BANK Rate. By R. G. Hawtrey. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Longmans. 8vo. x + 328 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

53. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PRicEs. By Sir Walter T. 
Layton and Geoffrey Crowther. Third edition, 1938. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan. Sm. 8vo. xiv + 288 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THESE three volumes all in fact represent studies in various aspects 
of monetary history. Professor Pirou’s short volume should have a 
special appeal to students of international economic affairs, as in the 
course of 63 pages he gives an exceptionally clear and balanced account 
of the history of the franc in the last three years, before the Reynaud 
Plan. Not only is this an admirable introduction, but it is all the more 
useful because at the end of it is a short bibliography of works dealing 
with these recent phases of French finance. Perhaps Professor Pirou 
is inclined to think too much in terms of economics and not enough in 
terms of present-day political disturbances which call for abnormal 
measures : his choice between a controlled economy and a free economy 
will probably be decided—one suspects—in favour of the former by 
activities on the other side of the Rhine. 

Also to be recommended to the student of world affairs (should it 
fall in his particular field) is the second study in the book “‘ Le piastre 
et le franc.”” Since 1930 the piastre of French Indo-China has been 
fixed in terms of the French franc, and has therefore depreciated with 
it. The result is a conflict of interests and an outbreak of monetary 
controversy. This conflict is analysed by Professor Pirou with his 
usual clarity. The last of the studies in the book (of less interest to 
the internationalist) is a review of Rist’s Histoire des doctrines relatives 
au crédit et a la monnaie, published last year. 


Mr. Hawtrey is mainly writing for the specialist in monetary ques- 
tions. His new book is built round an analysis of the working of 
Bank Rate since 1833. His study is extremely detailed in character : 
not only does he give us full statistics, but also an account and exami- 
nation of various official pronouncements on how Bank Rate was—or 
was not—supposed to affect the community. Mr. Hawtrey maintains 
and stresses his belief in the power of Bank Rate as an instrument of 
policy, and reaffirms with vigour his thesis that movements in short- 
term rates affect the community through their influence on merchants 
holding goods on borrowed money. Here, of course, opinions differ 
very seriously, and differ on a question of fact, which it can only be 
hoped will be settled some day by factual study. But—contro- 
versy or no controversy—this book must be invaluable to the student 
of monetary history. 


“ Layton and Crowther ”’ is now in its third edition, and the account 
of price movements is brought up to the end of 1937. It isnow more than 
a quarter of a century since the first edition appeared with Sir Walter 
Layton’s name on the title-page. With something so firmly established 
the task of the reviewer is that of adding his very best wishes. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


54. A PLAN FoR BritisH Exports: Constructive Proposals towards 
countering totalitarian technique in world markets. 1938. 
(London: The Financial Times. 8vo. 32 pp. 6d.) 

This pamphlet analyses the problems presented to British export trade 


by the development of the new German trading technique. The author 
believes that most-favoured-nation treatment should be accorded only 
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upon condition of similar treatment in other markets, and recommends 
the extension of export credit guarantees and the modernisation of British 
sales methods. Finally, a policy of selective subsidies may be necessary 
as “‘ our last line of defence.’’ The difficulties arising in connection with 
the admission to the British market of imports from other countries are 
unfortunately neglected. A. G. B. F 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


55*. PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION INTO MEASURES OF A NATIONAL 
OR INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER FOR RAISING THE STANDARD 
oF Livinc. By N.F. Hall. [1938. IIB.4.] (Geneva: League 
of Nations; London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 91 pp. 2s.) 


THE Economic and Financial Sections of the League of Nations 
have been responsible for the publication of a long series of invaluable 
volumes for which all students of economic development have every 
reason to be grateful. In the catalogue of virtues (or vices) which can 
be claimed for League documents, excessive outspokenness has, 
however, never been included, and anyone who was interested in 
the technique of under-statement would find abundant material for 
study in these publications. There are, no doubt, very good reasons 
for this. Diplomatic proprieties of some kind must be observed, and 
if we are seriously contemplating effective cooperation with other 
people, we may rightly suspect that a lucid and exhaustive catalogue 
of their past errors and misdeeds, however valuable as a historical or 
scientific document, may not be the most appropriate method for 
winning their confidence to-day. The policy of letting bygones be 
bygones is often the policy of wisdom. 

Natural, or indeed to some degree inevitable, as is the desire to 
avoid giving unnecessary offence to the susceptibilities of those whom 
one hopes gently to induce to follow more sensible policies in the future, 
the practice of diplomatic caution carries with it, in this as in other 
spheres, certain important dangers. In the first place, it will be difficult 
to avoid leaving the misleading impression in the minds even of readers 
who are not careless that the troubles into which we have stumbled 
are nobody’s fault, but are to be explained in terms of some malignant 
impersonal forces for which no one can be expected to assume re- 
sponsibility. In the second place, there is a grave temptation, to which, 
indeed, most of us who have written on these subjects have succumbed 
at one time or another, to adopt a circumlocutory and vague vocabulary 
and mode of expression, which fails to bring clearly before the reader 
the elementary essentials of his problem. And thirdly, the writer is 
likely to have some difficulty, as he handles his subject, in doing full 
justice to himself. 

These considerations certainly make the task of the reviewer of a 
document such as Mr. N. F. Hall’s Preliminary Investigation somewhat 
difficult. His objective, it may be presumed, is to induce changes, 
more or less drastic, in the policies of many countries, and it would be 
unreasonable to reproach him for failing to elaborate the mistakes of 
the past. The only country which is specifically named as having been 
guilty of error is the United Kingdom (in a footnote on p. 65), while 
another European country unnamed is gently chided (p. 9) for failing 
to note the logical contradiction involved in boasting that it was not 
forcing surplus wheat into foreign markets at a time when the local 
price was at twice the world level. Each section of the memorandum, 
taken by itself, makes a valuable contribution to our understanding of 
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some important aspect of world economic organisation. The suggestion 
that the trend of economic development is most usefully interpreted in 
terms of changes in consumers’ demand, the satisfaction of which 
is made possible by improvements in the efficiency of production, is 
one which requires constant reiteration, and the reader of Mr. Hall’s 
memorandum cannot fail ,to realise its importance. The issues at 
stake, however, are so urgent and so closely bound up with the social 
and political clashes, which at the present time are so threatening, that 
it appears to be more in harmony with the importance of the ends 
which the author of this Preliminary Investigation has at heart to 
attempt a more fundamental criticism, which suggests the desira- 
bility of probing still more deeply beneath the surface. 

Mr. Hall quite rightly insists that economic and social policies 
“can only be classified as ‘ good’ or ‘ bad’ according to whether they 
tend to raise or lower ”’ standards of living, but while he draws attention 
to ‘“‘ the present confusion in purpose in economic policies ’” which has 
led many governments, more or less deliberately, to sacrifice standards 
of living to other ends, which, at least for the time being, they regarded 
as more important, he comes later to the comforting conclusion that 
“each of the different ideologies is pledged to the same objective ”’ : 
the objective of improving standards of living. Judged even by what 
their spokesmen say, and much more by what they do, the devotion 
of some of the ideologies to this objective, unless it be interpreted with 
qualifications difficult to reconcile with the ordinary use of the term, 
appears to be of a somewhat platonic nature. Indeed, the very fact 
that it is thought, and rightly so, expedient to place the objective of 
better standards of living in the forefront of campaigns for improved 
nutrition or freer international trade surely indicates that there is not, 
even in our own community, that unswerving and unanimous devotion 
to this objective which it is desired to use to screw up the courage of 
timid governments to withstand, as Mr. Hall says, “‘ the sectional 
interests which grow up behind the shelter of protective devices.”’ 
And their courage might have been still further fortified if they had 
been more sharply confronted with doubts as to whether the protective 
devices which have been used to assure continuity of employment 
were in fact well designed, even from that limited standpoint, for any 
but a very short period. Mr. Hall rightly points out that only “a 
precarious status quo ’’ has been maintained. “‘ Though as palliatives ”’ 
these measures ‘‘ may be temporarily tolerable, as a basis for permanent 
policy they are unacceptable,’ but a devotee of such policies, if he 
read this report, might easily retain the impression that, even if the 
sacrifice of higher standards of living was regrettable, he could still 
congratulate himself on having maintained continuity of employment. 
Unfortunately one does not need to be very pessimistic to doubt whether 
the feeling of security of employment is any more widespread or any 
more reasonable to-day than it was before the devices which were 
designed to encourage that feeling were adopted. 

Mr. Hall sets down as an immediate programme “ the prosecution 
of measures designed to give at least a minimum standard of physio- 
logical living to the masses of the peoples,” indicates steps that should 
be taken to ascertain, more precisely than has been done hitherto, 
existing deficiencies in consumption, and suggests that reforms in 
taxation, and particularly in taxation which presses heavily upon local 
transport, would facilitate the lowering of the prices of the basic neces- 
saries of life, and thereby directly raise living standards. Social ser- 
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vices are discussed mainly as a means for ensuring that degree of 
continuity of demand without which elaborate and costly improve- 
ments in production methods are unlikely to be attempted. But 
though it is rightly insisted (p. 16) that ‘‘ governments shall devote 
their energies to promoting orderly and successive changes in the 
structure of the economies of their States ’”’ by transferring “ resources 
and in particular the services of labour from old lines of employment 
into new ones,” the largest section of the report is devoted to a con- 
sideration of methods for increasing output in the “ old lines of em- 
ployment,” and in particular in agriculture, though with appropriate 
emphasis upon the importance of the so-called protective foods. 
Much of the argument in this section is valuable, and it is especially 
important to direct attention to the significance of improvements in 
simple transport and means of local communication. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this method of approach is not an invitation 
to tackle the whole question from the wrong end. Especially in the 
poorest countries, increased output of agricultural products is no 
doubt one means whereby the desired end of higher standards of living 
can be attained, and to some extent “ an increase of interchange be- 
tween agriculturalists themselves,’ each of whom is adopting more 
efficient methods of production within his own field of activity, will 
enable standards to be raised without any serious repercussions upon 
producers elsewhere. But the extent to which reliance can be placed 
upon direct exchanges of this kind is, in many cases, strictly limited. 
Any movement in the direction of higher standards will very soon be 
confronted by the reluctance of producers elsewhere to make those 
transfers of resources which Mr. Hall tells us are necessary. The 
crucial problem is, how is this reluctance to be overcome? and on this 
question the report is disappointingly vague. The technical problem 
of raising the efficiency of agricultural production is comparatively 
simple; it is the economic problem of transferring resources which is 
much more difficult to handle, and which moreover raises the gravest 
international complications. 

Mr. Hall is, of course, not unaware of these aspects of his problem, 
and there are at least three references to the necessity for firm handling 
of sectional interests. But the devotion of rather less than a single 
page to this subject, compared with the thirty pages allotted to im- 
provements directly affecting the efficiency of agriculture, suggests a 
certain absence of sense of proportion which, it is to be feared, will 
do little to disturb those who satisfy their self-respect by looking the 
difficulty of sectional interests squarely in the face, but, having faced 
it, then pass by on the other side. Nor will the urgency of this problem 
be enforced upon their attention when they are told that the next steps 
in investigation should be concerned with studies of consumption, 
including income elasticities and cross-elasticities of demand, methods 
of “‘ educating ’’ consumers, and problems of local communication, 
transport and marketing, and of the use of technical advisory services 
and the provision of co-operative credit facilities. Not one of these 
things is unimportant, but it is difficult to believe that it is ignorance in 
regard to them which accounts for the unwillingness of governments to 
adopt the sensible suggestions which League and other institutions have 
repeatedly put forward in recent years. Substantial improvements in 
standards of living are likely, at the stage of economic development 
which the world has now reached, to be impossible unless those who 
already enjoy the highest standards are prepared to submit certainly 
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to a relative, and perhaps also to an absolute, deterioration of their 
present income positions. Mr. Hall, adopting a common view, ex- 
presses the opinion that the problem of employment during the de- 
pression of 1929-1932 left to governments “‘ virtually no choice but to 
seek out and to adopt measures to protect existing types of production.” 
It is much to be feared that if the fundamental question indicated 
above is not squarely faced, they will again, when presented with 
effective policies for raising standards of living, discover, to their great 
regret, that they have “ virtually no choice ” but to do something else. 
ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


56*. A SuRVEY OF NATIONAL NUTRITION POLICIES 1937-8. [1938. 
IIA. 25.] 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: 
Allen & Unwin. 8vo. I20 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


OnE of the practical recommendations of the Mixed Committee on 
Nutrition set up by the League of Nations was the establishment of 
National Committees whose business would be to consider nutrition 
from the point of view of the special circumstances of the countries 
concerned; to collect information; to co-ordinate and promote 
investigation; and to advise as to the practical application of the 
results of research. Such Committees are now to be found in twenty- 
one different countries, some newly established, others already with 
records of admirable work. A meeting of representatives of sixteen 
National Committees was held in Geneva in October 1938, and the 
League of Nations has published a report on this conference which 
summarises the information received and makes a general survey of 
the action now being taken by Governments for the promotion of 
improved nutrition. 

Research into special nutritional problems, such as the relative 
nutritive value of common food-stuffs, is likely to remain a primary 
part of the work of National Committees. On the other hand, Com- 
mittees are expected to give assistance in response to specific requests 
and to advise in local difficulties. Encouragement is given through 
the Committees to the production and consumption of commodities of 
high nutritive value, particularly milk. The report describes special 
arrangements for free or cheap food of good quality to different popu- 
lation groups—for instance, to the working people through popular 
kitchens or restaurants, or to school children, or to nursing mothers 
and infants through school canteens and welfare centres. High 
standards for staple foods such as bread, and the adequate supervision 
of food-stuffs in general are considered essential. Advice regarding 
diets for general or special conditions is offered by most National 
Committees. 

The fact that many families in lower income groups are unable to 
purchase sufficient food of the right kind makes the economic aspects 
of nutrition extremely important. Various means of relief are sug- 
gested—e.g., diversification of agriculture, or improved tariff or 
transport policy. Some countries export surplus farm produce at 
uneconomic prices, to the manifest disadvantage of their own people, 
and “ internal,” rather than external, dumping is advised to remedy 
this. As the average diet in most countries appears to be ill-balanced 
and insufficient, the need for education, and for publicity, by all 
available methods is strongly urged. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the report is the series of 
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short summaries of the work in progress in such differing countries as 
the United Kingdom, France, Estonia, Egypt, Siam, Venezuela, India, 
etc. These reports give a vivid representation of the diversity and 
magnitude of the whole problem, national and international, and leave 
no doubt as to the fundamental importance of good nutrition to the 
healthy life of any nation. JANET CAMPBELL. 


57. PopULATION: To-DAy’s QuEsTION. By G. F. McCleary. 1938. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 222 pp. 6s.) 

This is an outline of the study of population with reference to the decline 
in the birth-rate of the white races. The author does not profess to offer 
any ready-made solutions to the problem, but he does set out clearly and 
simply the main facts necessary to its study, and if it cannot be called a 


cheerful book, at least some of his conclusions are extremely interesting. 
Rie; P. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


58*. BEFORE THE WAR: Studies in Diplomacy. Vol. II, The Coming 
of the Storm. ByG. P. Gooch. 1938. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 8vo. viii + 447 pp. Ios.) 


THE second volume of Dr. Gooch’s studies in pre-War diplomatic 
history follows the method already chosen for the first volume. The 
book is thus a series of essays on Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann Hollweg, 
Sazonoff, and Berchtold. Dr. Gooch’s method has certain disadvan- 
tages. It involves a good deal of repetition. It does not allow a full 
study either of the principal figures, or of others who played a significant 
part in the formulation of policy. It takes for granted a knowledge 
of the working of the diplomatic machine, and gives, occasionally, an 
impression that the international relations of the European States 
were carried on by a number of people writing to one another, more or 
less acrimoniously, from different departments of a single office. At the 
same time there is a great deal to be said for following this diplomatic 
history from the point of view of each country, and, in the case of the 
principal actors, for studying their diplomatic activities in relative 
isolation from the rest of their careers. Moreover Dr. Gooch has 
shown his usual skill in the arrangement of his material, and the repeti- 
tion of the main story is always accompanied by some new facts or 
general considerations which carry on the reader’s interest. 

The study of Grey is the best essay in the book. Dr. Gooch does 
not trouble to answer directly the more foolish and malicious attacks 
made on Grey in Great Britain or elsewhere, but he gives the facts 
which provide an answer to these attacks. There is perhaps one point 
upon which an additional sentence of explanation is necessary. It is 
worth while pointing out that neither Grey nor any other minister in 
England realised the significance which the Anglo-French military 
conversations would havetoGermans. The part played by the military 
and naval staffs in determining policy was so very different in Great 
Britain and Germany that few Germans could understand the control 
exercised by English ministers over these staffs, while few Englishmen 
understood that the German General Staff, with the consent of the 
Emperor, could take far-reaching decisions, such as the adoption of 
the Schlieffen plan involving the violation of Belgian neutrality, 
without troubling themselves about the wishes of civilian Ministers. 

E. L. WooDwarb. 
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59*. A Century oF Diplomatic BLUE Books 1814-1914. Lists 
edited, with historical introductions, by Harold Temperley and 
Lillian M. Penson. 1938. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
xix + 600 pp. 30s.) 

Tuis list of Blue Books on foreign affairs is one of the most valuable 
aids to English historical research which has been published for many 
years. The student is given the date of presentation to Parliament, and 
he is also able to learn whether the papers were voluntarily published 
by the Government or were extorted from it. He is thus given a baro- 
meter of opinion on foreign politics, for the Blue Books represented in 
the nineteenth century the most important source of diplomatic 
knowledge, though there were of course always unofficial publications 
and guesses at the truth in the press. 

The value of the book is further enhanced by the introductions, in 
which the editors survey the Blue-Book policy of successive foreign 
secretaries and give a detailed analysis of Blue-Book omissions on some 
of the more important topics. They reach the interesting conclusion 
that, as England became more democratic, government frankness 
became less. This is partly due to the technical reason that parlia- 
mentary answers became more important, and that on occasion 
negotiations were revealed in debate without being included in a Blue 
Book, as in Grey’s speech after the Agadir crisis; but it is also a striking 
illustration of the way in which the English oligarchy has met the 
problem of democratic government. For instance, during the Abys- 
sinian crisis everyone of importance—members of parliament, journa- 
lists, employees of the B.B.C., and University dons—knew what was 
happening to the British fleet; but the man in the street is ignorant 
: it to this day. In Palmerston’s time we should have had a Blue 

ook. 

The study of Blue Books—both what they contain and what they 
do not—is an important, though laborious, subject of historical re- 
search, and it demands just that niggling accuracy which makes it 
perfectly adapted for university theses. In embarking upon any such 
study, this book is an indispensable preliminary, and every historian 
must be grateful for it. A. J. P. TAYLOR. 


60. LE DRANG NACH OSTEN DU CONGRES DE BERLIN AUX GUERRES 
BALKANIQUES. By Jean Francois-Dainville de La Tournelle. 
1938. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 171 pp.) 


THE rivalry of the Great Powers in Turkey is one of the most 
important topics of international history and can never be too much 
studied. But this book adds little of value to the subject : the record 
is confused, fragmentary and inaccurate, there is no attempt to explain 
the issues at stake, and the sources drawn upon are altogether in- 
adequate. If it had been published in 1912 as an explanation of 
contemporary events, it might have had some value, but it is twenty- 
six years too late. The author makes one point of interest, though it 
is by no means novel: that the anti-clerical policy in France, with 
its consequent breach with the Vatican, lost for France her traditional 
right as protector of Catholicism throughout the Turkish Empire, and 
so greatly weakened the French position in the Near East. 

A. J. P. TAYLor. 
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61*. FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy. From Pitt (1792) to 
Salisbury (1902). Or Documents, Old and New. Selected and 
Edited, with Historical Introductions, by Harold Temperley and 
Lillian M. Penson. 1938. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 


xxx + 573 pp. 25s.) 


DEsPITE recent work, British foreign policy in the nineteenth 
century is still largely unexplored; the Eastern Question is being 
clarified, thanks not least to Professor Temperley, but for most other 
problems modern studies are lacking. This generous collection of 
documents is therefore most welcome; the ordinary reader will enjoy 
it, and the professional historian will find much that is illuminating. 
In attempting to cover so much ground in a single volume, the editors 
have been ambitious—perhaps too ambitious. Had the book kept 
strictly to its title, it should have been a glorified historical Blue Book, 
containing all the most famous pronouncements of British policy— 
Castlereagh’s State Paper of May 5th, 1820; Canning’s Polignac 
Memorandum; Lord John Russell’s Declaration in favour of Gari- 
baldi’s invasion of Naples; Salisbury’s Circular of April 1st, 1878, and 
soon. This would have been a most useful collection. Again, there is 
crying need for a volume on British policy from 1885 (when the 
archives are closed to historians less favoured than Professors Tem- 
perley and Penson) to 1898 (when the published British Documents 
begin). And a case might be made out for a selection from the various 
unpublished private papers of Victorian statesmen, which have only 
recently been made accessible. 

The editors have tried to combine all three—and more besides. 
(The lengthy note on the actual happenings at Fashoda, for example, 
has little connection with foreign policy, but has been inserted pre- 
sumably because it was lying on Professor Temperley’s desk and it 
would have been a pity to waste it.) The result is a miscellany as 
bewildering as a lantern lecture, where the slides owe their appearance 
to the personal taste of the lecturer rather than to their relevance. 
“‘ Napoleon,” the lecturer will say, ‘‘ was the greatest soldier France 
ever possessed; but here is a photograph of a china bust of Marshal 
Arnaud, given to the lecturer by a niece of Monsieur Thiers. . 
Paris is the capital of France; but here we have a hitherto unpub- 
lished photograph of the castle of Angers.” 

The reader will find many of the details of selection and arrangement 
confusing. Malmesbury, a nonentity, gets four documents for his 
short Ministry in 1859; Aberdeen, a much greater man, gets none for 
his five years (1841-46), and Clarendon puts in but a brief appearance. 
The beginnings of the Crimean War (1853) precede the revolutions of 
1848; Salisbury’s overture to Russia in 1898 precedes the Grey 
declaration concerning the Nile in 1895. The Eastern Question is the 
editors’ home ground; elsewhere there are errors which historians of 
repute make only when they are not interested in a subject. To take 
only a few pages : the Austrian Emperor did not flee twice to Innsbruck 
in 1848 (p. 154)—he fled once to Innsbruck and once in the opposite 
direction to Olmiitz; Charles Albert was not deposed in 1849 (p. 162)— 
he abdicated; the French had not “ already sent troops to support the 
Pope’’ before the battle of Custoza in July 1848 (p. 164)—French 
troops were sent only in May 1849. 
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The editors include a number of Austrian documents, selected pre- 
sumably at random; for they can hardly have studied the Austrian 
archives for the entire period. The experience of other collections of 
documents (especially Die Auswartige Politik Preussens) is decisively 
against this practice of publishing foreign documents in a national 
collection; it leads to duplication and confusion, and is particularly 
to be regretted when there is such a mass of British material crying out 
for publication. 

It may seem ungrateful to criticise a volume which has attempted 
so much; but it must be confessed that the reader is on the whole 
dazzled and tantalised rather than enlightened. A. J. P. TAYLOR. 


62*. THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER AND DoMINION Status. By 
K. C. Wheare. 1938. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 


328 pp. 10s.) 

Tuts able survey of the effects of the Statute of Westminster upon 
Dominion Status should make that much-misunderstood enactment 
as clear to the layman as it is to the infrequent constitutional lawyer. 
There has been, Mr. Wheare points out, a failure to appreciate the 
limited function which the Statute was intended to perform. It 
forms only part, and not the whole, of the body of rules which affect 
the Dominions in inter-imperial relations. The Imperial Conference 
of 1926 and 1930 envisaged two methods of constitutional development 
within the Empire—change of statutory enactment and change resulting 
from alteration of conventional rules. The Statute was never regarded 
as the only instrument whereby the constitutional unity of the Domin- 
ions was to be achieved. Its terms were intended to remedy a number 
of legal inequalities, but these changes would supplement a number of 
changes occurring outside its framework in the shape of new conven- 
tions. The Statute was “part of a process of readjustment and 
redefinition; its terms did not cover the whole of the subject.” 
Convention or non-legal rules having in practice the force of law 
would still play an important réle in inter-imperial relations. It is 
here that Mr. Wheare’s theme becomes apparent. It is not, he says, 
the isolation of law from convention, but the interaction and coopera- 
tion of law with convention which characterises the constitutional 
structure of the British Commonwealth. 

The arrangement of the book is straightforward. The first chapter 
deals with law and convention, and distinguishes for the reader between 
those rules of law (why must the author refer to them as rules of “ strict 
law ’’?) which are recognised and applied by the Courts in disputes 
coming before them, and those non-legal rules (generally described as 
conventions) which, though not so applied, have a sanction not neces- 
sarily weaker than that of the first class of rules. In the second and 
third chapters there is a complete restatement of Dominion Status 
as it was in 1926. The remainder of the book surveys the scope of the 
Statute and its relation to the various Dominions, including Eire. The 
final chapter is a summary in which the author draws a number of 
conclusions. 

Mr. Wheare has sought to remove one common source of confusion. 
Nowhere, he points out, does the Statute purport to abolish the legal 
power in the United Kingdom Parliament to legislate for the Dominions. 
All that was attempted was to reconcile the existence of that power 
with their established constitutional position. The Conference of 
1926 resolved simply that United Kingdom legislation for a Dominion 
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should be passed only with the latter’s consent. A subsequent con- 
ference elaborated this convention. The Statute, by section 4, 
provided that no act of the United Kingdom should extend to a 
Dominion unless it was expressly declared therein that the Dominion 
concerned had requested and consented to its enactment. But section 
4, according to Mr. Wheare, is ineffective im Jaw to restrict the United 
Kingdom Parliament to the sphere of legislating for a Dominion 
only with its request and consent. 

The United Kingdom Parliament has merely to legislate expressly 
or impliedly for a Dominion not necessarily to repeal section 4, and that 
legislation automatically frees that Parliament from the restriction 
at present accepted by it and expressed in section 4. But parliamentary 
sovereignty, in Mr. Wheare’s view, results from the law declared by 
the Courts, and is destructible by the Courts. If therefore the United 
Kingdom Parliament should attempt to repeal section 4, expressly 
or by implication, without the request and consent of a Dominion, the 
Courts of that Dominion might conceivably reject the “‘ accepted ”’ 
theory of parliamentary sovereignty and might read the section as a 
restriction upon United Kingdom power. The author is on difficult 
ground here, and one queries whether his argument is sufficiently 
comprehensive ; whether he does not attach too great rigidity to the 
“accepted ’’ view of parliamentary sovereignty; whether, in fact, 
he might not, with some purpose, have enlarged upon Dicey, who 
thought it an attribute of sovereign power that the sovereign—in this 
instance the United Kingdom Parliament—should be able to divest 
itself of sovereignty by creating a new sovereign as its successor—in 
this instance, say, any of the Dominions in respect of its own territory. 
South Africa has expressed this view in its Status of the Union Act 
1934, which declares the Union Parliament to be “the sovereign 
legislative power in and over the Union,”’ and proceeds to enact that 
no United Kingdom Act passed after December 11th, 1931 (the date 
upon which the Statute of Westminster received the Royal Assent), 
shall extend to the Union unless extended thereto by an Act of the 
Union Parliament. ; 

There has been no attempt in the book to deal with the position 
of the Dominions vis-a-vis foreign countries, the author pointing out 
that the Statute did not deal directly with the relations of the United 
Kingdom Government and the Dominion Governments, but rather with 
the relation of the United Kingdom Parliament and the Dominion 
Parliaments, and the reader is referred on this subject to Professor 
Hancock’s excellent Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. One 
feels, however, that a brief discussion of the manner in which the 
constitutional structure of the British Commonwealth has been adapted 
to deal with external affairs would have rounded off Mr. Wheare’s 
effective treatment of an interesting subject. R. W. G. Mackay. 


63. ULSTER, IRELAND, BRITAIN. By W.S. Armour. 1938. (London: 
Duckworth. 8vo. 216 pp. 5s.) 


In this discursive little book the author repeats in various forms 
the statement that Great Britain is now alone responsible for the 
continuance of partition in Ireland. This is by no means the whole 
truth, for the centrifugal policy of the successive Dublin Governments 
has operated, and continues to operate, against its abolition. The 
border is, in fact, spiritual as well as political. No British political 
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party would now oppose a settlement if there was agreement between 
North and South. The Ulster border is the external symptom of an 
internal disease which is curable only by Irishmen themselves. No 
doubt the disease had its origin in British policy, and is nourished 
even still by British support; to that extent Britain cannot escape 
liability. To speak of the present political majority in Northern 
Ireland as “settlers,” as Mr. Armour does, is to beg the question. 
Whatever their origin, they are now as native as the average Dublin 
citizen whose origin is equally mixed and foreign. Mr. Armour alleges 
that since 1930 Great Britain has paid to the Belfast Government six 
millions more than she has received, but gives no figures to justify 
this conclusion, which would certainly be contested in Northern Ireland. 
It is a tragedy, as Mr. Armour points out, that, in this hour of supreme 
crisis, Ireland should be divided in her government and allegiance, 
but to suggest, as he does, that a solution could be found by a British 
Commission is to darken counsel and confuse the issue. 
JoHN J. HorGan. 


64*. SOME AUSTRALIANS TAKE Stock. Edited by J. C. G. Kevin. 
1939. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. ix + 241 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE purpose of this book is excellent. It sets out to explain 
Australia and Australians to their fellow-citizens in the United King- 
dom. In spite of its sturdy tone and its almost exaggerated detach- 
ment (which is so often a mark of the Australian academic mind), it 
implies a wish that Australians should be better and more widely 
understood. Australian independence is very genuine, but it is 
blended with a sensitive reaction to British opinions and influence. 

Composite authorship has its attractions and its disadvantages. 
It is hard to judge in this case whether the authors dictated the subjects 
treated, or vice versa; but it is fair to comment upon the lack of 
pattern in the book as a whole, and this certainly impairs its value. 

The contents include a preface, and nine chapters, dealing con- 
secutively with the aborigines, convict settlement, ‘‘ wide open spaces ”’ 
that will so remain, accents, politics, trade policy, export of talent, 
foreign policy, and migration. In a book of this kind a chapter on 
convict settlement is out of place, especially when the writer himself 
remarks that the “‘ influence of conviction on the evolution of Australia 
was episodic.” Nor does a chapter devoted to the aborigines seem very 
relevant. 

Chapter four, ‘‘ Accents,” is disappointingly academic. The social 
aspect of accents is far more important and interesting than the 
phonetic. To avoid treating it is to lose an opportunity of service to 
Anglo-Australian understanding. 

The remaining chapters are models of clear exposition, but are 
critical rather than constructive. W. F. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS. 


65*. WARNING FROM THE WEsT INDIEs. A tract for the Empire. 
By W. M. Macmillan. 1938. (London: Penguin Press. 
Sm.8vo. 184pp. 6d.) 

This book first appeared in 1936 and is reviewed in the September 
issue of this Journalof that year. The present edition contains a discus- 


sion of the situation in 1938 and omits the cross references to parallel 
problems of administration in the African Colonies. 
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66*. CANADA AND HER GREAT NEIGHBOUR: Sociological Surveys of 
Opinions and Attitudes Concerning the United States. Edited 
by H. F. Angus. With introduction by R. M. Maclver. [The 
Relations of Canada and the United States: A series of studies 
prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History.] 1938. 
(London: Humphrey Milford; New Haven: Yale University 
a. ; Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 8vo. xxxviii + 451 pp. 
25S.). 

It is eminently worth while that the labour involved in this book 
should have been undertaken and the results incorporated in the 
Carnegie Endowment series dealing with the relations of Canada and 
the United States. Ample evidence there is in current events that 
national attitudes are subject to abrupt change, and even the friendly 
relations of Canada and her great neighbour are by no means static 
or uncritical. 

Nevertheless this book serves a useful purpose, not only because 
it provides a timely object-lesson in the ability of two nations, rather 
uniquely placed, to maintain an ample measure of mutual cordiality 
and respect, but also because it reviews the contacts responsible for 
the formation of opinion and the evidence of the opinions and attitudes 
themselves. The material that has been gathered is necessarily of a 
fluid nature, but the book itself is a valuable contribution for those 
whose concern centres on the Canadian réle in what are sometimes 
regarded as strictly Anglo-American relations. 

The book has had the advantage of the editorship of Professor 
H. F. Angus of the University of British Columbia, who, while con- 
fessing to some inherent bias, has in fact given little evidence of any 
lack of a critical and scientific spirit. Professor R. M. Maclver of 
Columbia University has written an admirable introduction to the 
contributions of the many participating scholars, who included H. L. 
Stewart, Edouard Montpetit, S. Delbert Clark, A. Brady, W. G. Black, 
Mark McLung, G. M. Smith, Mrs. R. F. McWilliams, J. A. Stevenson, 
Donald Davidson, and F. H. Soward. COURTLAND ELLIOTT. 


67.* CanaADA To-Day. A Study of her National Interests and 
National Policy. By F. R. Scott. With a Foreword by E. J. 
Tarr. Second Edition Revised. 1939. (London and Toronto : 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 164 pp. 6s.; to Members of 
the R.I.1.A., 5s.) 


THIs book comprises a paper prepared for the British Common- 
wealth Conference held at Lapstone, Sydney, last year. The paper 
was published in book form before the Conference, but it has now been 
revised in the light of Munich. The interest in this second edition lies 
in the analysis of the effect of these events on Canada and on the 
Commonwealth. The main part of the book remains as heretofore an 
efficient survey of different aspects of Canada’s economic, social, and 
political system, and it emphasises not unduly the diversity of 
nationalities which constitutes what is often conceived as a united 
country. The new material which is in the revised part of the book 
deals with foreign affairs and describes a development in Canada under 
the influence of Munich towards a national unity. This development 
is based not on a patriotic call to rally to Britain’s aid, nor even on 
isolationist sentiment, but more on an increasing belief in the right of 
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Canada to decide questions of foreign affairs for herself. Combined 
with this belief, which has always had a place in the Canadian makeup, 
is a growing tendency which is in conflict with her tradition to consider 
herself as a part of North America rather than a dependency of Britain. 
As Professor Scott puts it, ““ The Commonwealth provides the Sunday 
religion, North America the week-day habits of Canadians.” The 
paper gives an excellent picture of domestic questions and succeeds 
admirably in providing a reliable and interesting background to our 
knowledge and understanding of Canada’s part in international affairs. 
R. W. G. Mackay. 


68*. THE JAPANESE CANADIANS. By Charles H. Young and Helen 
R. Y. Reid. With a second part on Oriental Standard of Living, 
by W. A. Carruthers. Edited by H. A. Innis. 1938. (University 
of Toronto Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xxx + 295 
pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Tuts study of the Japanese in Canada is published under the 
auspices of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene and the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. It shows that the problem 
is acute, not so much from the number of Japanese in the Dominion 
(23,000 in a total population of 11,000,000), as from their concentration 
in the state of British Columbia. 

The authors do not hold the view that the increase of the Japanese 
population is a menace to Canada. The majority of early Japanese 
immigrants were of marriageable age, and therefore their fertility as a 
group was exceptionally high. The birth rate is already falling, and 
in the second generation it is substantially lower, owing to late 
marriages and the influence of Western ideas. Japanese immigration 
is limited to 150 per annum under the gentleman’s agreement of 1928, 
which first gave Canada control over the numbers admitted. 

The simpler standards of life which enable the Japanese to compete 
at an advantage with Whites has led to restrictive legislation and 
discrimination in the basic industries of fishing, lumbering, and mining 
which they entered on arrival. As a result the Japanese have been 
forced out of these industries into new fields, particularly agriculture, 
and into occupations of a commercial nature in the larger urban 
centres, where their remarkable progress from a wage-earning into a 
proprietor group has led to increased antagonism over a wide area. 
These facts are borne out by detailed occupational statistics, and a 
section on Oriental standards of living is appended. The authors 
conclude that a quota system of Japanese entry into each occupation 
would minimise friction and lessen the racial consciousness that now 
makes their assimilation so difficult. 

This volume seeks to present a total picture of the Japanese in 
Western Canada, and the authors’ conclusions are based on an 
exhaustive study of statistical and case material. They are careful 
to avoid any trace of racial bias, and their sympathetic treatment, 
particularly of the difficult problem of the second-generation Japanese, 
makes this work a distinct contribution to international understanding. 
An index to the statistical tables would facilitate reference. 

GEORGE A. GOYDER. 


69*. CANADA’s FoREIGN PoLicy. By Marvin B. Gelber. (Reprinted 
for the University of Toronto Quarterly, vol. viii, No. 1, October 


1938, pp. 106-113). 
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70*. DIE REVOLUTION DES NIHILISMuS. By Hermann Rauschning. 
1938. (Zurich and New York: Europa Verlag. 8vo. 510 pp. 
Frs. Swiss 9; bound, frs. Swiss 11). 


No one who is seriously interested in the Germany of today can 
afford to neglect this book. Dr. Rauschning, profoundly nationalistic 
in his upbringing and his outlook, as the head of Danzig’s administra- 
tion once held something like a privileged position in the councils 
of National: Socialism. His exposition of the aims and methods of 
the Nazi movement is no mere conjecture; it is based on direct 
experience, experience which has now impelled him to attempt to 
warn the world. Dr. Rauschning interprets the perplexing con- 
tradictions of Hitlerism so that their significance becomes perfectly 
clear, 7.e., universal disturbance, destructive revolution, whether at 
home or abroad. A typical Nazi paradox is the policy of artificially 
stimulating the growth of population while complaining that Germany 
is over-crowded. Dr. Rauschning examines this in his section called 
Mysttk des Raumes und Bevolkerungsdruck. He shows that National 
Socialism aims at a new distribution of the territory of the world and 
hopes to bring it about by so greatly over-crowding Germany that the 
German people almost literally overflows its frontiers, like a flooding 
river its dams, into the territories of allegedly dying nations like 
England and France. Meanwhile, in preparation, the circle around 
Hitler—as Dr. Rauschning often witnessed—plans to undermine the 
political system and the social structure in every country of the world. 
The Nazis, as he observed them, are swept along by the forces of de- 
struction which they themselves set in motion; for positive construc- 
tion they have neither time, desire nor capacity. 

Among other things Dr. Rauschning emphasizes the influence of 
Professor Haushofer, of whom little is known outside Germany, upon 
National Socialism. As for faults, Die Revolution des Nihilismus can 
only be seriously reproached for its lack of an index; the omission 
might perhaps be remedied when an English translation appears. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


71*. From U-Boat TO CONCENTRATION Camp. The Autobiography 
of Martin Niemdller: with his further story by the Dean of 
Chichester. 1939. (London: William Hodge. 8vo. 281 pp. 
5s.) 

MarTIN NIEMOLLER’S autobiography is an immensely interesting 
and illuminating book. First we see the submarine commander, 
who tells the story of his exploits with great objectivity and verve; 
then we see the German patriot, utterly out of sympathy with the 
Weimar Republic, retreating to a farm to till the soil; the farm 
restores him mentally and spiritually; he comes back to serve his 
country, this time as a pastor; his student days are interrupted by 
civil war; his hopes are with the new Germany, to which, as he thinks, 
Herr Hitler points the way. The translation is admirable apart from 
the repeated solecism of ‘‘ Rev. Kaehler.” 

The second part, by the Dean of Chichester, deserves the highest 
praise; the complicated story of the Church conflict is made plain ; 
the Dean does not give an intimate portrait of the man such as is 
found in the recently translated Martin Niemdller and his Creed 
(Hodder & Stoughton), but he indicates the consistency of Niemdller’s 
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life, his integrity, his principles, and his courage. The whole book 
gives not merely an insight into the life and character of the man 
who in his person epitomises one of the great issues of the day; it also 
interprets the true Germany that is at once so like us and so different. 
That Martin Niemdller, once its eager supporter, sits without human 
hope in a concentration camp is the tragedy of the National Socialist 
Movement. NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


72. I MARRIED A GERMAN. By Madeleine Kent. 1938. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 349 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

73. GORING THE IRON MAN OF GERMANY. By H. W. Blood-Ryan. 
1938. (London: John Long. 8vo. 292 pp. I5s.) 


THE period covered by Madeleine Kent’s married life in Germany 
began in 1931, and ended with her recent return to this country: 
it thus covers the Nazi Machtergreifung and the firm establishment 
of that power. On the face of it her book records the reactions of a 
very intelligent and fair-minded observer to that astonishing régime. 
The implications go further. 

Miss Kent belongs to that comfortable and educated section of 
the middle classes to which this country has been indebted for so 
many eminent people. It is a class which has no counterpart in 
Germany, a country too poor to afford it. Hence a fundamental 
incomprehension for the rougher way of life which facts have imposed 
on Germany—the tighter organisation, the more rigid discipline, and 
the harder way of existence. 

The really urgent question which a reading of Miss Kent’s book 
poses is this: does this harder living and generally more primitive 
way of existing in Germany account for those qualities which disgust 
one in Nazi Germany—the brutality, the absolute will to break an 
opponent (qualities equally evident, it may be added, in Wilhelmian 
Germany) : or is that those qualities are the result of heredity, and not 
of environment, and will survive any growth of riches and comfort 
within the country? 


Mr. Blood-Ryan’s book on Goring is of a very different calibre. 
It is written in a rather schoolboyish strain of uncritical admiration. 

The author has deeply immersed himself in German phraseology, 
as is shown in the use of such expressions as “ grey theory.”” On the 
other hand he treats “ dice’ as a singular, and “ laden” as a present 
tense. W. H. JOHNSTON. 


74*. LE FRONT DU TRAVAIL ALLEMAND. By Jacques Doublet. 
[Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. Section d’Information. 
Publication No. 10.) 1937. (Paris: Paul Hartmann, 8vo. 
I5I pp. 10 /fs.) 

TuIs is a brief outline of the organisations called into existence 
by the Third Reich to control the activities of the working classes. 
It gives a summary of the Nazi arrangements and regulations as they 
stand on paper, with scattered hints that in practice all does not work 
out according to pattern. For instance, the author notes en passant 
that on certain “‘ Strength through Joy” cruises only a minority of 
the passengers were working-class people, the rest petit bourgeois, 
the bulk of the workers being too poorly paid to save the modest 
sum needed to pay for such a holiday. One cannot gather whether 
or not there is any genuine improvement on pre-Nazi organisations. 
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A satisfactory treatment of the subject would have to be on different 
lines. The account of institutions as they stand on paper would be 
followed by a critical examination of their actual workings adequately 
furnished with statistics compiled case by case over the whole field. 
All sorts of material, published for quite other purposes, such as the 
local press, medical and financial reports, trade and other bulletins, 
etc., can be made to yield information on the labour situation, which, 
being often involuntary, is free from propaganda. A model for such 
an investigation is provided by the recent study of the Italian Corpora- 
tive State entitled Under the Axe of Fascism, by Professor Salvemini. 
M. M. 


75. EUROPE IN THE MELTING Pot. By Vladimir de Korostovetz. 
1938. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


M. DE KoRosTOVETZ is a Ukrainian nobleman, formerly employed 
in the Imperial Russian Foreign Office. During the Revolution, his 
mother was murdered by the Bolsheviks, and he himself cast out from 
his fatherland. He has seen Bolshevism in action and encountered 
its leaders; not unnaturally, he sincerely believes that the present 
Russian Government is “the world’s chief mischief-maker,’ and 
ardently supports those who proclaim themselves the enemies of 
Moscow. 

This book, then, is essentially an indictment of Russian Communism 
and, incidentally, a panegyric of German National Socialism. It is 
based on the author’s own observation; it contains his personal 
opinions and judgments and lays claim to no higher authority. M. de 
Korostovetz himself calls it ‘‘a humble book.” For my part, I 
should describe it as earnest and sincere propaganda by one whose 
judgment and sense of proportion have been impaired by bitter 
sorrow and dreadful experience. A. S. HEDDERWICK. 


76. LA DESAGREGATION DE L’EuRoPE. By Francesco Nitti. 1938. 
(Paris: Editions Spes. 8vo. 566 pp. 25 /rs.) 

EvER since Signor Nitti became a responsible though unwilling 
party to the Peace Treaties of Paris in 1919—he had resigned from 
office as Prime Minister very soon after the negotiations started, 
only to be called to the head of affairs again just in time for the signing— 
he has not ceased to proclaim the futility, the injustice and the evil 
spirit of the way the Great War was settled. Unhappily, his mis- 
givings have been outrun by the course of events. One by one the 
disintegrating forces of Marxism, of Fascism and of Nazism set upon 
the body politic of Europe. 

In his new book, Signor Nitti, from the point of view of the veteran 
liberal and democrat that he is, examines closely these political systems. 
Italian Fascism differs fundamentally from the other two as it is not a 
genuine movement of the masses; according to him, it is merely an 
adventure, not a revolution—a change, and not a transformation. 

Signor Nitti finds that the remedies suggested in the democratic 
countries threaten to make matters worse. How could the proposed 
“economic plans” be worked, he asks, without either complete 
communism or a water-tight closed economy? And syndicalism, or 
political trade-unionism, as begun to be practised in France, would so 
prejudice production and lower the standard of living as to lead to 
national collapse or to dictatorship. 

A renaissance of liberty and the principles of public morality he 
sees as the only means to save civilisation. E. A. ALPORT. 
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77. HERITAGE OF YESTERDAY. By Richard von Kiihlmann. 1938. 
(London: Hodge. 8vo. 200 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

On the face of it, Baron von Kihlmann seems merely to have filled two 
hundred pages with vague, platitudinous, and frequently inaccurate state- 
ments about the chief countries of the globe. Behind the lines, however, 
the wary can detect certain foreshadowings of Nazi purposes and policies 
which are no doubt the raison d’étre of an otherwise purposeless-seeming 
book. For instance, after explaining that Mussolini was no longer pre- 
pared to support Austria against Hitler, the author concludes: ‘‘ There is 
every reason to hope that a permanent improvement, based on mutual 
good will, in the relations between Germany and Austria, will set in.’ 
This was published i in April 1938. I. M. M. 


78. ZULU IN GERMANY. By Usikota. 1938. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. IQI pp. 6s.) 
The letters and articles of a Zulu reporter recording his travels in Nazi 
ney A satire modelled on Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes, but not 
well done. 


79*. WELTANSCHAUUNG, WISSENSCHAFT UND WIRTSCHAFT. By 
Werner Sombart. 1938. (Berlin: Buchholz und Weisswange. 
8vo. 46 pp.) 

The permutations and combinations of the association between learning, 
economics, and a general view of life. 


80*. STAATSVERTRETER VOR INTERNATIONALEN SCHIEDSGERICHTEN. 
By Dr. Hans Rupp. [Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Band 17]. 
1938. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 125 pp. 
Rm. 5.50.) 

81*. DIE DEUTSCHE DEVISENGESETZGEBUNG IM INTERNATIONALEN 
PRIVATRECHT. By Klaus Koeppel. [Neue Deutsche Fors- 
chungen, Band 5}. 1938. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 
8vo. 157 pp. km. 6.80.) 


82*. DrE GRUNDGEDANKEN DES. NATIONALSOZIALISMUS UND DAS 
AUSLAND. By Dr. Herbert Scurla. [Schriften der Hochschule 
fiir Politik, Heft 37]. 1938. (Berlin: Junker und Dinnhaupt. 


8vo. 24 pp. 80 Pf) 


83*. Diz HIsTORISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN UNSERER BEZIEHUNGEN ZU 
FRANKREICH. By Professor Dr. Friedrich Grimm. [Schriften 
der Hochschule fiir Polittk, Heft 35]. 1938. (Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 28 pp. 80 ff.) 


84*. KARPATHENRUSSLAND: ein Kapitel Tschechischen National- 
itaétenrechts und Tschechischen Nationalitatenpolitik. [Heidel- 
berger Akten von der Portheim-Stiftung 25]. By Dr. Hans 
Ballreich. 1938. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 8vo. 103 pp. 
Rm. 5.40.) 

Tuts little book traces in great thoroughness the legal and con- 
stitutional issues involved in the Czech effort to make Ruthenia a 
useful and spontaneous member of the Czecho-Slovak Republic : 
writing from the German angle, Dr. Ballreich is naturally more inclined 
to stress the struggle of the Ruthenians to throw off all connection 
with the Czech dictatorship. 

Dr. Ballreich goes over the well-worn ground—the divided state 
of the country in 1918 and the influence of the American emigrants : 
the rule of the country by Czech officials, the failure of the Ruthene 
diet, and the petitions to the League of Nations. 
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Unfortunately Dr. Ballreich’s thoroughness confines itself to 
destructive criticism: at one point he suggests that the country 
should have continued as part of Hungary: while his conclusion is 
that only by autonomy can the country develop its native culture. 
What the reader would wish to know is Dr. Ballreich’s formula for the 
happy working of an autonomous member within a sovereign State ; 
a formula superior to that designed by the powers at the Peace Con- 
ference. G. MICKLETHWAIT. 


85*. DrE TSCHECHOLOWAKEI FUR EUROPA GEOPFERT — VERGEBENS ! 
1938. (Zurich and New York: Europa Verlag. 8vo. 50 pp. 
Frs. Swiss 2.20.) 


Summarises events leading up to the Munich Agreement, while deplor- 
ing the subsequent settlement. 


86*. GRUNDLAGEN UND GRUNDFRAGEN EINES MITTELEUROPAISCHEN 
VOLKSGRUPPENRECHTS. By Kurt O. Rabl. [Recht und Staat 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Nr. 122]. 1938. (Tiibingen: 
J.C. B. Mohr. 8vo. 46 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

Discusses the fundamental difficulties attaching to a satisfactory 
settlement of the minorities question in Central Europe, especially in view 
of the settlement arrived at in Czecho-Slovakia. 


87*. DisGRACE ABOUNDING. By Douglas Reed. 1939. (London: 
Cape. 8vo. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. REED is a comprehensive hater, and he does not always trouble 
to make his hatreds consistent. He attacks with impartial vigour 
and bitterness the Nazis, the Jews, the British Labour Party and the 
“Old School Tie’”’. The defect of his latest work, its indiscriminate 
prejudice and the savage tone in which it is expressed, screams aloud 
for an answering protest. But this defect is, after all, superficial. 
The important thing about this book, as about its predecessor, Insanity 
Fair, is that the author, basing himself on a close knowledge of South- 
Eastern Europe, gained as correspondent of The Times, and a clear 
appreciation of the foreign situation, says things which need to be said 
about Munich and recent British policy, in a style calculated to awaken 
the most somnolent. Those who do not like to feel uncomfortable, 
but prefer to listen to an Ahab’s chorus of consolatory false prophets, 
should not readit. Everyoneelse should. It isa badly arranged work. 
The sequence of the chapters has the incoherence of a shuffled pack of 
cards; they jump suddenly away from one subject and back again. 
The author’s case against the British Government is rubbed in with 
vinegar and wormwood, and he is, in my opinion, mistaken and unfair 
in the motives he imputes to its leaders. But it is not a case which 
can be met merely by objecting to Mr. Reed’s style and manner. A 
dispassionate reader cannot fail to admit that the book is full of highly 
disconcerting fact, and, while he may hope that its gloomy forecasts 
of the future will not be fulfilled, he must acknowledge that many of 
the author’s earlier prophecies have already come true. In one 
matter they have been outdistanced, for even Mr. Reed did not fore- 
see the total obliteration, as opposed to the vassalage, of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Yet he comes unpleasantly near it. 


‘‘ If you know what has been guaranteed, write and tell me. . . . What would 
you do if Germany suddenly pocketed Prague, pocketed what remains of Czecho- 
slovakia? Debate whether the aggression had been provoked? Marvellous.”’ 

G. M. GATHORNE-HaARDY, 
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88*. DANUBIAN DesTINy. By Graham Hutton. 1939. (London: 
Harrap. 8vo. 254 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. GRAHAM HuTTON here attempts to indicate in general terms 
the consequences for the rest of Europe, and for the world as a whole, 
of the Anschluss of March and the Munich Agreement of September 
1938. The prospects which he outlines are bleak and unattractive, 
but unfortunately in these days those are characteristics which 
frequently go with truth. Danubian destiny is, it is argued, the same 
thing as European destiny, for the fate of Europe inevitably depends 
on the course of events in the Danubian countries. German and 
Italian strategy are based on the hypotheses (i) that a general European 
war should be avoided by a diplomacy which, however, takes the risk 
of threatening such a war in order to secure “ peaceful ’’ successes, 
(ii) that if, by:some accident, such diplomacy should provoke a war, 
it must be a lightning effort, based on the accumulation of enormous 
reserves of foodstuffs, industrial raw materials and munitions, and 
assured of such prompt success that there will be no time to bring into 
play the slowly moving but fundamental forces which in a prolonged 
struggle would ensure the defeat of the Axis Powers. From the point 
of view of either hypothesis, the control of the Danubian area and the 
countries beyond plays a crucial part. 

Those who already share Mr. Hutton’s general point of view may 
think that here and there his book shows signs of haste in preparation, 
to which he might quite fairly reply that these are strenuous times, in 
which we must make up our minds quickly. Danubian Destiny may, 
however, be most strongly recommended to any (if such still survive) 
who feel complacent about the future of Europe. A. G. B. F. 


89*. CHRONIQUE DES EvVENEMENTS POLITIQUES ET ECONOMIQUES DANS 
LE Bassin DANUBIEN, 1918-36: AUTRICHE. 1938. (Paris: 
Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelie. 8vo. 
178 pp.) 

This handbook, prepared by the Austrian Institut fiir Konjunkturfor- 
schung, contains a chronology of economic events in Austria from 1918 
to 1936, together with a brief summary of political developments in the 
same period. The events are grouped under eight headings, such as 
foreign trade and public finance. Some of these sections run to thirty 
or forty pages, and rather suffer from the absence of an index. Similar 


chronologies are to be published dealing with each of the other Danubian 
countries. B. S. KEELING. 


go. ’Avdpéov M. ’Avdpexdou "Epya. II. Medéran éxt ti¢ ovyypévov SEAAy- 
vix7ig Synuosiag olxovoyiag. (Works of Andrew M. Andreades. 
II. Studies of Contemporary Greek Public Economy). Pub- 
lished by the Law Faculty of the University of Athens, edited 
by K. Ch. Barbaresos, G. A. Petropoulos and I. D. Pintos. 1939. 
(Athens. 4to. 649 pp.) 

THE late Professor Andreades was intellectual liaison officer between 
Great Britain and Greece. No other Greek had such a knowledge of 
modern English history and statesmen from Salisbury to Snowden; 
he wrote a history of the Bank of England, which won praise from 
Mr. Norman; and the reviewer, who knew him for thirty years, can 
testify to his impartial views of politics. 

This volume comprises twenty-five lectures and articles, all in 
Greek except six in French, tracing, with some repetition, the economic 
progress of Greece during the forty years prior to 1923, when the 
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advent of the refugees changed the situation. The two economic 
problems, currency and currants, are fully discussed. ‘‘ The era of 
the great loans” from 1879 to 1890, caused by repeated mobilisations, 
had as its sequel the so-called “ bankruptcy ” of 1893, when Greece 
paid only 30 per cent. on the coupons, just as now she pays only 40 
per cent. of the 7 per cent. interest on the refugees’ loan. Largely 
owing to pressure from the German bondholders, there was applied 
the remedy of the international financial control in 1898, which still 
continues, and, according to Andreades, benefited Greece as well as 
her creditors. He criticised Trikoupes for ‘‘ his haste in constructing 
expensive railways, sometimes of no immediate productiveness.”’ 
That great statesman, like Venizelos, was too big a man for a small 
country, un géant dans un entresol. He benefited agriculture by 
suppressing the tithe, and making railways; but the motor-car in 
the Peloponnese, and aviation in Northern Greece, are formidable 
competitors, which he could not foresee. Re-afforestation, so much 
needed in a land of goats and forest fires, has been promoted this year 
by the “Green week” of February, when thousands of trees were 
planted. But if there were too few trees, there were too many currants. 
The closing of the French market and overproduction caused the currant 
crisis of 1893; there followed, however, a large importation to Britain, 
still, despite Australian and Californian competition with Corinth, 
the largest purchaser, though tobacco, which mainly goes to Germany, 
is the biggest Greek export since the annexation of Kavalla. The 
history of the merchant marine is fully told; its new era began with 
the Transvaal war, which profited Greek shipowners. The decline 
of Constantinople has latterly made the Piraeus the third port of the 
Mediterranean. 

“ Of all the branches of economic activity, industry is that which had 
the greatest difficulty in developing.”” Greek individualism—Atomis- 
més, as it is called—was an obstacle to the formation of companies, 
which began only in 1904. For the highly intelligent Hellenes do not 
take kindly to teamwork. Most big fortunes have been made abroad ; 
many public institutions at Athens were founded by “ outside Greeks ”’ ; 
but now Athens boasts such big industries as the Papastratos tobacco- 
manufactory. Incidentally the history of the postal service is nar- 
rated; another chapter will soon be added by the erection of a new 
central post office. Lignite has latterly somewhat compensated for 
the lack of coal, and, since Andreades wrote, the University of Salonika 
has been founded to provide technical education for the new provinces, 
whereas, as he showed, in Thessaly at the time of its annexation in 
1881 there were no roads and only one manufactory, big estates and 
no small-holders. Latifundia no longer exist there. Of special 
interest to British readers, are the allusions to the draining of the 
Copais by a British company. WILLIAM MILLER. 


gi. EXILES IN THE AEGEAN. By Bert Birtles. 1938. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 412 pp., illus. 16s.) 

Mr. Birt es relates impressions of travel in Greece since the 
restoration. There are glimpses of the experiences of the author, an 
Australian, and his wife in Athens and elsewhere, as at Hermione and 
Kephissia, including an appearance in court on a trifling technical 
charge. Politics form his main theme, and he gives, with comments, 
a summary of the recent political history of Greece, especially the 
general strike and the tragic events in Salonica. He criticises the 
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weakness and indecision of the Liberal leaders, and gives a vivid 
picture of Kondyles. As a Communist in politics, he was specially 
interested in visiting some of the islands to which Communists and 
other opponents of the present and preceding régime have been exiled. 
The descriptions of their collective life and the accounts of their 
careers and experiences are most human documents. He also records 
the views of some of the leaders of the Greek Communist party. 

The book as a report of personal experiences and opinions is de- 
finitely one to read. It would, however, have been improved, if the 
three parts, ‘‘ Restoration of the Monarchy,” “ In Exile,” and “‘ The 
Drift to Fascism,” into which it is divided had been better composed 
and co-ordinated. He seems to have an imperfect acquaintance with 
Greek, for Greek words and names are often oddly spelt. Some 
remarks, too, seem to show that he did not realise that the average 
standard of life and comfort in Greece is low in comparison with that 
of other countries with a longer enjoyment of political independence. 

A. J. B. WacE. 


g2*. GOVERNMENT IN Fascist Itaty. By H. Arthur Steiner. 
1938. (New York and London: McGraw Hill. 8vo. xii + 
158 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR STEINER has written a careful, accurate and compre- 
hensive book on Italian Fascist institutions and methods of Government. 
As the writer of the foreword says, the book has “ the freshness of 
first-hand observation, but observation guided by critical reflection 
and intellectual discipline.” Many students have catalogued the 
institutions set up by Mussolini, and many journalists have portrayed 
the Fascist régime admiringly or disparagingly. But Professor Steiner 
outlines the institutions while probing into their actual working. He 
bases his narrative chiefly on Italian official statements and statistics, 
and examines critically what the Fascists claim to have done; he does 
not go far into the question whether they have done it, taking it rather 
lightly for granted that the Price Control Committee (for example) 
can effectively fix prices, and the Fascist Government, accordingly, 
vary the production costs of industries almost at a moment’s notice 
to suit its own ends. Even the Fascist Party has difficulty sometimes 
in getting its orders across to those engaged in industrial and agricultural 
productions. But Dr. Steiner has interrogated men, newspapers, and 
books about what Fascism professes to do and makes it his first task 
to examine these professions with a keen glance at what is incoherent 
in them. He sees Mussolini heading for “‘ the Left,” and thinks he 
can only preserve equilibrium by being a genuine workmen’s leader. 

Among the best features of this book are a number of carefully 


interpreted statistics showing (for example) the Corporations at work. 
Ss. S. 


93*. THE RIsE oF ITALIAN Fascism. By A. Rossi. 1938. (London; 
Methuen. 8vo. xvi-+ 376pp. I5s.) 


THIs is an important book, and should be read by everybody 
interested in the subject. There have been many explanations of the 
rise of Fascism, most of them too simple or too partial. Signor Rossi 
does not make the common mistake of plumping for one cause to the 
exclusion of the others. Nor, although an exile and an opponent of 
the régime, does he allow his political views ever to obscure his historical 
judgment. His book is a detailed account of Italian politics from the 
end of the Great War to the so-called March on Rome—a march in 
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which the leader travelled by wagon-lit and his few followers arrived 
after the battle was won by train and tram. 

The chief impression left with the reader is how very far from in- 
evitable was the victory of Fascism. There were, it is true, powerful 
causes which combined to favouritssuccess. Post-war disillusionment, 
an economic crisis, the resistance of the property-owning classes to 
Socialism, and the exasperation of the bourgeoisie at seeing themselves 
crushed between the upper and nether millstone, were the fundamental 
factors which played into Mussolini’s hands. But at any moment 
Fascism could have been checked if the political parties had shown 
a little less ineptitude, if the forces of the left had sunk their differences, 
or if there had been one man with the courage and intelligence to appeal 
to all the elements—still in the vast majority—who were attached to 
the Constitution. The Fascists won because they stopped at no 
violence and were able to terrorise town and country with the con- 
nivance of the police and military. But by the time Mussolini received 
his invitation from the King there was already a growing reaction 
against their violence, and it seems probable, if the order for martial 
law had been issued which Victor Emmanuel twice refused to sign, that 
Fascism would have been destroyed with a whiff of grapeshot. Ft 
could never have stood up—and Mussolini knew it—to the armed 
forces of the State, which by that time were quite ready to put it down. 

Not the least interesting part of Signor Rossi’s book is the light 
which it throws on Mussolini, and his relations with the Fascist move- 
ment. It shows the Duce as first and last a political tactician, capable 
of any inconsistency—if the word can be applied to a man so utterly 
contemptuous of doctrine—of any compromise, and any sacrifice of 
friend or principle, so long as it served to bring him nearer power. 

GEORGE MARTELLI. 


94. ITaALy. By Robert Sencourt. [Modern States Series, No. XVII.] 
1938. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. xiv + 130 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


MR. SENCOURT’Ss book appears at a moment when interest is particu- 
larly centred on Italy and her future. It contains in a concentrated 
form much valuable information. The history of the ceding of Savoy 
and Nice to France is of topical interest and perhaps not so well known 
as one is apt to think. But one looks in vain for an account of the 
selling of Corsica to the French by the Genoese in 1768. We have had 
many books on the Fascist régime for the general reader. Few, 
however, have dealt so concisely with the fifty years immediately 
preceding the introduction of Fascism, particularly in regard to Italy’s 
colonial problems. The book reviews Italian and French rivalry in 
Tunis, Algeria, Tripoli and Egypt, where Italians predominated in 
numbers up to the middle of the nineteenth century, also Italian 
colonisation on the Red Sea. All this finally leading up to an agree- 
ment with France over Tunis in 1935 (the treaty which is now denounced 
by Mussolini), and finally the Abyssinian war. I touch on only a 
fraction of the interesting matter contained in this little book. 

ANNA STURGE. 


95. BRITAIN IN SPAIN: A Study of the National Government’s 
Spanish Policy. By The Unknown Diplomat. 1939. (Lon- 
don: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 270 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THis book is written to a thesis: the National Government’s 
Spanish policy has been one of consistent encouragement of Italo- 
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German aggression, to which end only it invented and kept alive 
Non-Intervention. The author’s denial that there was ever anything 
“ civil’ about the war shows him imperfectly informed of the Spanish 
background, his refusal even to consider any charges against Russia 
implies manipulation of the evidence, and his omission to give chapter 
and verse for essential documents allows him to contend, e.g., that 
the sending of Italian and German troops was a violation of the original 
Non-Intervention Agreement (p. 34), or that the granting of belligerent 
rights was a primary condition of the Anglo-Italian Agreement (p. 
165). Diplomacy, in fact, is much more complex, if not more creditable, 
than the unknown diplomat cares to admit. His parti pris is regret- 
table, for he might well have written an authoritative contribution to 
a vital subject. Enough would have remained, in all conscience, for 
misgiving. WILLIAM C. ATKINSON. 


96*. THE TrutH ApouTt Spain. By H. R. G. Greaves and David 
Thomson. 1938. (London: Gollancz. Sm.8vo. 95pp. 2d.) 


A pamphlet tracing, from a Labour point of view, the course of events 
in Spain, and advocating intervention. 


g7*. WAS GEHT VOR IN DER WELT? By Konrad Falke. 1938. 
(Zurich and New York: Verlag Oprecht. 8vo. 47 pp. 
Frs. Swiss 2.20.) 
A lecture given in Switzerland in the autumn of last year, summarising 
the results of the Munich Agreements, and re-affirming the importance of 
Swiss independence as a bulwark of democracy. 


98*. DENMARK’s Day oF Doom. By Joachim Joesten. 1939. (Lon- 
don: Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Joesten’s book will not impart an objective knowledge of 
Denmark’s complicated political position; it is too emotional and 
personal for that; but it is well written, and could form a convenient 
starting-point for a survey of the problems of the Baltic. The task 
of being Foreign Minister of a small State is, in our troubled times, 
a very difficult one, and this Mr. Joesten does not take sufficiently 
into account, and he seems to overlook the real objection to be raised 
against Dr. Munch’s alleged over-conciliatory policy: that it, in the 
end, would prove a useless sacrifice. For two reasons: Danish 
agriculture is highly dependent on supplies of fodder and fertilisers 
which would be lacking once Denmark became included in a blockaded 
area, and the country, indeed, would be a “ larder” only which remains 
empty when the stored goods are consumed; and then the Danish 
peasant, a Scandinavian, after all—as Mr. Joesten once used to know— 
would not accept any “totalitarian” rule, however veiled, and is 
sure to revolt, whichever the odds. On the other hand, if it were 
a question of re-ceding ‘‘ Sénderjylland,” a compromise might not 
seem out of hand; but would this satisfy the Germans? Mr. Joesten 
gives details about Danish rearmament ; an issue that has, in Denmark 
as elsewhere, a home and a foreign aspect which are not easy to 
reconcile. The book also deals at length with the chances of an 
effective cooperation of the Nordic States, rightly points out the 
interest which the Swedes take in Danish independence and, above 
all, shows again how much they all expect to be led by Great Britain. 

S. ENGELSTED. 
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g9. LE CoNFLIT RELIGIEUX ET SCOLAIRE EN ALSACE ET EN LORRAINE 
(1936-1937).. Avec une préface inédite de Son Excellence 
Mer. Ruch, Evéque de Strasbourg. By Antoine Lestra. 1938. 
(Paris: Fédération Nationale Catholique. 8vo. 143 pp. 


7 frs.) 


In August 1936 the Front Populaire Government raised the school- 
leaving age in France from thirteen to fourteen. In Alsace and 
Lorraine the school-leaving age for boys was already fourteen, though 
the girls were sent out on to the labour market at thirteen, as in the 
rest of France. The reason for the extra school year for the boys was 
that four weekly teaching periods were given to instruction in German 
and three to religion, neither of which subjects figured in the elementary- 
school curriculum of the rest of France. If the boys of Alsace and 
Lorraine were to cover the enlarged syllabus rendered necessary by 
the extra school year, it was obvious some special arrangement must 
be made. Interpreting the law in practical terms, M. Blum in October 
ruled that the school-leaving age for boys in Alsace and Lorraine 
should be raised to fifteen. The regulation roused a storm of protest 
from employers, backed by the clergy. 

In February 1937, in reply to this offensive, M. Blum threw out 
the suggestion that the only other alternative would be to devote the 
whole of the thirty weekly teaching periods to the curriculum as 
prescribed for the whole of France, giving the seven periods of instruc- 
tion in German and religion as extra school hours. He had stirred up 
a hornets’ nest. The present work recounts how the bishops mobilised 
the parish priests, the press, the employers, the peasants, the women, 
the university students, the Protestants, even the Jews in a violent 
campaign against interference with the confessional school. The 
narrative is unashamedly partisan, and the tone one which the Catholics 
on the other side of the Rhine no longer venture to adopt towards 
their Government. It provides an interesting footnote to the recent 
disclaimer of anti-semitism on the part of the Vatican. An anti- 
semitic undertone pervades the whole pamphlet, M. Blum is singled 
out for personal attack, is several times described as “ insolent,” and 
finally dismissed in the following terms : ‘‘ Son excuse est d’appartenir 
a la race déicide, de n’avoir pas recu la grace du baptéme et, pour 
reprendre les expressions de M. Caillaux au Sénat, de n’avoir pas 
“ de terre francaise 4 la semelle de ses souliers.’ ”’ 

The fall of the Front Populaire in July 1937 put an end to the pro- 
ject of raising the school-leaving age for boys in Alsace and Lorraine. 

I. M. Massey. 


100*. LA STRUCTURE ECONOMIQUE DE LA SUEDE ET DE LA BELGIQUE: 
essai d’économie comparée. By J. Jussiant. [Collection de 
l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques et Sociales de l'Université de 
Louvain]. 1938. (Brussels: L’Edition Universelle. 8vo. 
xx + 600 pp. 100 /rs. belges.) 


TuHIs volume is an exhaustive survey of the natural resources, 
population, industries, standard of living, and public finances of 
Sweden and Belgium. Perhaps the materials carefully assembled 
in these 600 pages would have yielded a more effective result if M. 
Jussiant had adopted a different method of comparison. Seventeen 
of the twenty-four chapters are devoted to a description of each 
industry in turn; but it would have been better to treat these details 
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as means of illustrating the main distinguishing features of the two 
countries. 

Comparing the populations, the author shows that the Swedes on 
the average are healthier and live longer than the Belgians. The 
infantile mortality rate in Belgium in 1933 was nearly double that of 
Sweden, whereas the illegitimacy rate among the Swedes in the period 
1926-30 (16 per cent. of the total number of births) was four times as 
high as in Belgium (4:04 per cent.). To interpret these contrasts one 
must take into account the whole sociological background of the two 
peoples. 

Another instructive section of the book deals with consumption 
habits and their influence on the relative prices of foodstuffs. For 
example, the consumption of milk, cream, and sugar per head of the 
population in Sweden is double what it is in Belgium, while potatoes 
are a much more important constituent of diet for the Belgian than 
for the Swede. Here we are in the realm of tastes and, therefore, 
very conscious of the difficulties of international comparisons of levels 
of living. 

Nevertheless, M. Jussiant has good reasons for concluding that 
Sweden has the higher standard of living. His study leads him to 
draw certain morals for his own country, such as the need for an 
improvement in the educational system and more “ political dis- 
cipline.” Though both are small nations situated in the same part 
of the continent, one has the impression that the differences are so 
profound that the Swedish example is not very relevant to Belgian 
conditions. BRINLEY THOMAS. 


ror*. DEMOCRATIC SWEDEN: a Survey of the Swedish Political and 
Economic System. A volume of studies prepared by members 
of the New Fabian Research Bureau. Edited by Margaret 
Cole and Charles Smith. 1938. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 


xi + 334 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE New Fabian Research Bureau is to be congratulated on having 
produced a distinguished piece of work. Most of the collaborators 
show judgment and understanding of their subjects and an appreciation 
of the fact that the present state of Sweden is only in part due to the 
wisdom of its Socialist Government. They admit that democracy 
in Sweden owes much to specific circumstances: the nature of its 
industrial development, its even distribution of wealth, the favourable 
ratio between size of population and natural resources. Several 
writers emphasize the fact that the evening out of incomes in Sweden 
is the result of a social evolution which has taken place within the 
memory of the present generation. The authors also make it quite 
clear that Sweden is only very partially socialised, and there is much 
speculation as to her further progress along this road. 

Mr. Gaitskell in his account of “‘ Banking and the Monetary 
Policy” calls this Socialist without the slightest hesitation. It is, 
however, significant that in this particular respect the government’s 
policy meets with universal approval both in Parliament and in finan- 
cial circles outside. Mr. Geoffrey Wilson deals with the Budget and 
Public Works and mentions the present attempt to counteract the 
effect of trade fluctuations by budgeting for several years ahead on the 
assumption that the good and bad years will level out. Mr. G. R. 
Mitchison’s admirable study of the cooperative movement places 
this in its true relation to the general economic life of the country 
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without seeing in it, asso many American writers have done, the founda- 
tion upon which all Swedish prosperity is built. 

There may be much justification for Mrs. Cole’s criticism of Swedish 
State Education. But it is evident that she has misunderstood many 
things owing to insufficient knowledge of Swedish. Her references to 
women’s higher education are misleading. The weakest chapter in the 
book is the one dealing with Publishing, Press and Radio. There again 
the language difficulty comes in. It is a little surprising to find no 
mention of the arts. Sweden is doing particularly interesting work in 
architecture and the theatre arts. And the State organisation for 
encouraging and for selling the remarkable peasant art of Sweden is 
an activity worth looking into. ANNA STURGE. 


102*. How SWEDEN OVERCAME THE DEPRESSION, 1930-1933. By 
Arthur Montgomery. 1938. (Stockholm: Alb. Bonniers 
Boktryckeri. 8vo. 91 pp. 4 Kr.) 

103. VERGLEICH DES WIRTSCHAFTSAUFSTIEGS IN GROSSBRITANNIEN, 
DEN VEREINIGTEN STAATEN UND SCHWEDEN 1932-1936. By 
Per Jacobsson. [Kieler Vortrdge gehalten im Institut fiir 
Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, Heft 56.] 1938. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 8vo. 19 pp.) 


THE subject of Sweden’s recovery from the great depression has 
attracted widespread attention, and it has been natural for investigators 
in other countries to inquire how far it is possible to adapt to a different 
set of circumstances Swedish policies which are believed to have had 
such admirable consequences at home. Some Swedish writers have 
shown a disposition to greater caution, suggesting that the degree of 
success registered in Sweden in getting out of the worst difficulties of 
the depression is to be explained more in terms of the commodities 
which she found it expedient to produce, and of the consequent relatively 
advantageous position which she occupied in export markets, than in 
terms of the innovations in policy which have naturally attracted so 
much attention elsewhere. Professor Montgomery, a Swedish econom- 
ist whois at present working in Finland, rightly insists upon the necessity 
of placing Swedish depression policy in the background provided by 
the story of ‘her general economic development, and after a careful 
analysis he tends on the whole to come down on the side of caution. 
“‘ Swedish unemployment and financial policy did not play any very 
conspicuous part in actually bringing about the ‘ up-turn ’ of the trade 
cycle in 1932 and 1933,” and although “ monetary policy was of 
fundamental importance to the economic revival that gradually led 
to the high prosperity of 1935 and 1936... the fact that the recovery 
was so extensive and developed with such comparative rapidity into 
real prosperity was due in a large measure to the favourable competitive 
position which Sweden’s industry enjoyed in the international market,”’ 
a point of view which is also shared by Dr. Jacobsson in his interesting 
comparison of trends in Great Britain, the United States and Sweden. 

A country which wishes to purchase relative immunity from the 
worst consequences of trade depressions should concentrate upon the 
production of goods which are likely to be relatively little affected by 
disturbances in trade policy. Unfortunately it is obvious that this 
policy cannot be followed by all countries at the same time, but further 
study of its implications might throw some light on aspects of inter- 
national economic cooperation as a defence against trade fluctuations 
which have hitherto been little considered. ALLAN G. B. FISHER, 
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104*. FINLAND. By J. Hampden Jackson. 1938. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 243 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

FINLAND, for long overlooked by the tourist and writer, has recently 
received her full share of attention from both. Mr. Hampden Jackson’s 
book is the latest English work on Finland and, in the reviewer's 
opinion, the best yet published. 

An able and impartial historian, Mr. Jackson has the blessed gifts 
of lucidity and conciseness. In a little over 200 pages he gives a 
masterly account of the country from the first century A.D. down to 
the present day; and yet, despite its wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion, the book makes easy reading for expert and general reader alike. 

Mr. Jackson seems to have touched on every conceivable aspect 
of Finnish life, and his handling of such thorny subjects as the Civil 
War, the failure of Prohibition, and the Lapua (Fascist) Movement 
is of outstanding interest. But to me the most impressive thing in the 
book is undoubtedly the chapter entitled The Condition of the People, 
where the author in passages of brilliant descriptive writing shows his 
intimate personal knowledge of the Finns and their mode of living. 

As is almost inevitable in a work of this kind, a few unimportant 
misprints have crept into the text, and very occasionally Mr. Jackson 
writes something which, if not obviously wrong, is at least open to 
question. But the book as a whole deserves the highest praise as a 
work of careful research and sound scholarship. H. M. BELL. 


105*. FOREIGN CAPITAL IN POLAND. By Leopold Wellisz. 1938. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 281 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

To people interested in the economic position of Poland, and espe- 
cially those who have contemplated or may contemplate commercial or 
financial transactions with that country, this book should be invaluable. 
Poland is a country rich in natural resources, but poor in capital for 
development, and therefore should offer a promising field for foreign 
investment. This may take the form of subscriptions to State or local 
government loans, credits to industrial and commercial enterprises, or 
participations in private undertakings. 

The first part of the book surveys the natural wealth, population and 
labour resources of the country. The second part gives in considerable 
detail, illustrated with numerous tables, the foreign indebtedness of 
Poland, with particulars of all foreign bond issues. The final chapters 
provide useful information on Poland’s external and internal political 
situation, her external trade and balance of payments, and close with a 
sort of prospectus of openings for foreign investment. 

Prospective investors will do well to remember, however, that 
Poland has not an irreproachable reputation as a borrower. It is 
admitted on page 70 that “‘ A general embargo on the transfer of the 
service of public and private foreign indebtedness was promulgated 
in 1936,” and this was later translated into a unilateral partial default 
on the £ tranche of the Stabilisation Loan. While this matter has 
since been amicably settled, the manner of the default has weakened 
Poland’s credit. L. E. HUBBARD. 


106*. Diz DANISCHE BELTSPERRE I914—1918 UND IHRE VOLKERRECHT- 
LICHE BERECHTIGUNG. By Erik Briiel. 1938. (Leipzig: Hans 
Buske. 8vo. 120 pp. Rm. 4:50.) 

Dr. BRUEL’s study is concerned with a question of great interest. 

The geographical position of Denmark in the last War rendered the 
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maintenance of her neutrality difficult. Passages through the Great 
and Little Belts and the Sound were an invitation to both belligerents. 
Immediately upon the outbreak of the War, the German Government 
proposed to Denmark that the passages should be blocked by mines 
laid by Denmark, or by Germany if the Danish Government was 
unwilling to lay them. The proposal raised the question of Danish 
neutrality with regard to England. But as the result of a diplomatic 
sounding in London, supported by an exchange of personal messages 
between the two reigning kings, English assent was obtained. Denmark 
then proceeded to block all three passages. 

Dr. Briiel is mainly concerned with the legal questions involved, 
and his monograph is not for the general reader. His exposition is 
clear but apt to be repetitive in places. The final chapter examines 
the possible position that would arise in any future hostility. 

There is a slip on p. 43 where Dr. Munch is described as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at a time when he was Minister of War. 

K. V. BAILEY. 


107*. NORDOSTEUROPA: V6lker und Staaten einer Grosslandschaft. 
By Dr. Werner Essen. [Macht und Erde, Heft 11]. 1938. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 54 pp. Rm. 1.20.) 


Gives a short account of the divisions of race and religion in the North- 
East European States, and of the new post-War States. 


U.S.S.R. 


108*. THE SovieT Comes OF AGE. By Twenty-eight of the foremost 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. With a Foreword by Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb. 1938. (London: William Hodge and Co. 


8vo. 337 pp. I5s.) 

In celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the publishers commissioned twenty-eight authors to con- 
tribute each an essay on different aspects of Soviet life. In the compass 
of a single volume it is obviously impossible to deal exhaustively with 
twenty-eight different national activities, and inevitably nearly every 
chapter is little more than a mere catalogue of progress. The chapters 
on education, sport, literature and art are perhaps less afflicted with 
figures than the rest, and afford some interesting though superficial 
information. 

That the book “ will be of great value to the serious student of 
Soviet Communism,” as claimed by the Webbs, may, with all deference 
to these authorities, be questioned. The serious student who hopes 
to find some positive facts about economic progress will too often 
find himself faced by baffling percentages. Thus on page 87 it is stated 
that between 1933 and 1937 the consumption of butter increased by 
200 per cent., of eggs by 510 per cent., of ready-made clothing by 40 
per cent. and so on. But no indication is given as to the absolute 
consumption per head of the common necessities of life, and this is 
just what it is necessary to know to compare the standard of living 
in the Soviet Union with that in other countries. Again, in the chapter 
on agriculture (p. 65) it is claimed, on the basis of grain crop yields 
in 1909-13, 1928-32, 1933, 1935 and 1937, that Soviet methods since 
the collectivisation of the peasants have resulted in a material increase 
in the yield of the soil. But it is not mentioned that in 1933 a new 
method of estimating the grain harvest was adopted, which gave, at 
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the least, a ro per cent. better result than the old way, based on the 
quantity of grain actually garnered. Neither is any mention made of 
the fact that the quantity of live-stock in the country is still below the 
pre-revolutionary level. In view of these and other omissions it can 
scarcely be claimed that the book gives an entirely fair and objective 
picture of Soviet achievements. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the book is a number of 
very excellent photographs. L. E. HuBBARD. 


109g*. THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. By Franz Borkenau. 1938. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 442 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


THE history of Comintern is really two. There was the Comintern 
founded by Lenin in March 1919 to promote the cause of world revolu- 
tion, then regarded as a necessary condition of the survival of the 
Soviet régime in Russia. It was this original Comintern which was 
thought of by Mr. Churchill and others as a menace to the British Empire, 
and which so seriously embarrassed the efforts of the Soviet leaders, 
from 1922 onwards, to come to terms with the capitalist world. This 
Comintern suffered its last defeat in China, and faded out of the picture 
when Stalin finally established unchallenged control over Soviet 
Russia. After its last congress in 1928, little more was heard of it; and, 
as Dr. Borkenau points out in his preface, “‘as recently as 1933, 
there was not a single country outside Russia where the communists 
counted as a political force.” Then, with Dimitroff’s appointment, 
the new, or revived, Comintern took the field, using the Congress of 
1935 to announce its policy to the world. World revolution was 
thrust conveniently into the background, and was replaced by the 
slogan of cooperation with socialist and democratic parties in an 
anti-Fascist front. It is this new Comintern which, in the last three 
years, has played a conspicuous réle in France and Spain, and has not 
been altogether without its influence in Great Britain. 

Dr. Borkenau has met a crying need with his history of this 
astonishing institution ; and the execution of his task is as brilliant as the 
need was great. He has followed Comintern into every country, and 
analysed both its continuity and its diversity. Itis easy to show that 
Comintern has in the main followed the requirements of Soviet policy, 
sometimes at a little distance (it was, for instance, some time before 
Comintern invented the requisite slogans to match the new Soviet 
policy of friendship with the democracies and membership of the League 
of Nations.) But Dr. Borkenau has also shown—and this is perhaps the 
most original part of his book—how the policy of Comintern as a 
whole has been influenced by, and utilised for, the quarrels between 
Soviet leaders. In both respects, the result has been that Comintern 
has been run for Russian purposes, and in the light of Russian conditions, 
and that, in framing its policy, no real account has ever been taken 
of the requirements and peculiarities of other countries in which it had 
to work. This was perhaps inevitable in an organisation which was 
always directed exclusively from Moscow. But its results have been 
sometimes farcical, and sometimes tragic—as when the German com- 
munists, under orders from Moscow, helped the Nazis to overthrow the 
Weimar Republic. 

Since 1935, Comintern has—at any rate, on a short view—served 
the purposes of Soviet foreign policy faithfully and well. But it is less 
clear what the effect of this policy has been on the communist parties 
in different countries; and it is still a matter of speculation what the 
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next directives from Moscow will be. Dr. Borkenau’s book is alone 
in its field, and the only adjective which fairly describes it is the much 
overworked one—“ indispensable.” E. H. Carr. 


AFRICA, 


110. DESERT AND DELTA. By Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G., O.B.E. 
1938. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 319 pp., illus. ros. 6d.) 
CONFERENCES upon business transactions—notably loans—often 
approach their subject from angles of extreme obliquity, and the 
lectures of some dons seem to bear but scant relation to the curri- 
culum. And so it is with the latest look of Major Jarvis. In putting 
it down one is conscious of having been present during the maintenance 
of order in rather dull country; but in reading it one was only aware 
of the procession of a number of vignettes accompanied by a lucid 
exposition of a not-always-present narrator. The foibles of both 
Governor and governed are raised in relief by a wit for which the 
author is already famous. 

The drain upon the resources of Egypt caused by the presence of 
a large number of British officials prior to 1922 was a considerable 
burden to the country: it was lessened by the employment of more 
Egyptians, and once again force was given to the slogan of the mid- 
nineteenth-century Liberals that good government was no substitute 
for self-government. A dispassionate observer turning over the pages 
of the Dominions Office and Colonial Office Lists may wonder if the 
time has not come to ease the burden similarly in all British depen- 
dencies. Amusing stories are told of the importance of prestige, of 
face-saving and of precedence. Whatever may be the administrative 
efficiency of a people, their standards of honesty, their tendencies 
towards nepotism and hypocrisy, any attempt to deflect them to the 
improvement of mankind rnust be made with due reference to polite- 
ness. For what is thought to be a slight is rarely forgotten among 
peoples who are apt to give more thought to the form than to the 
substance of negotiation. The use of the black tie and the white shirt 
in the desert is shown to be a form of discipline for both the English- 
man, his subordinates and servants, and not, as is now frequently 
represented, a survival of feudal despotism. A glimpse of only one 
of the many amusing episodes must suffice. 

A Mamour on a visit of a notable to his area was much incensed 
at the poaching behaviour of a neighbouring Governor who would 
cross to his territory and “steal his thunder.” This ill-mannered 
practice having been brought to the notice of a travelling Prime 
Minister, he asked that those whom he had, regrettably, missed might be 
presented to him. There was a murmur of “ Let loose the Bayyadin ”’ 
and fifty enormous sons of the desert eclipsed the over-pushful townees 
and their leader. R. 


111*. HITLER OVER AFRICA. By Benjamin Bennett. 1939. (London: 
Werner Laurie Ltd. Cr. 8vo. 197 pp. 5s.) 


Tuts book is interesting for its graphic account of the opinions of 
the white population of former German South-West Africa about the 
return of the colony to Germany, and for its description of the Nazi 
methods of propaganda amongst Germans overseas, including economic 
pressure on those unwilling to serve the party. There is an enter- 
taining account of a Nazi secret ceremony of ordeal by fire, which the 
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author accidentally witnessed i in the bush, and what purports to be a 
verbatim report of a ‘‘ Shadow Conference ” of two German colonists, 
a Briton and an Afrikander, arranged by the author, with himself as 
Chairman and reporter. This illustrates in miniature all the material 
interests, aspirations, prejudices, and passions which enter into the 
controversy about return of the colonies. 

In other chapters German methods are described, with documenta- 
tion and reports of conversations. The last two chapters are devoted 
to the question of the security of British territories and ocean routes 
if South-West Africa and Tanganyika were returned to Germany. 
There is a long appendix, containing hitherto unpublished documents 
seized by the police in a raid on Nazi Headquarters at Windhoek and 
extracts from the Report on the Natives of South-West Africa and their 
Treatment by Germany prepared in the Administrator’s office, Windhoek, 
in 1918. 

The author is a journalist somewhat biased against Germans. He 
is strongly opposed to the return of any colonies to Germany, mainly 
on strategic grounds. The book is of interest mainly for the local 
colour graphically provided. H. S. JEVons. 


THE FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


112*. MADAME CHIANG’S MESSAGES IN WAR AND PEACE. By May-ling 
Soong Chiang (Madame Chiang Kai-shek). 1938. (Hankow: 
China Information Committee. 8vo. 318 pp.) 


THESE selections from Madame Chiang’s writings were compiled 
with her permission by the China Information Bureau, in the hope that 
they would give readers abroad a clearer understanding of China’s 
problems. They were published in Hankow under great difficulties, 
with a promise of a more fitting edition to follow. 

The book is evidence of Madame Chiang’s part in recent affairs in 
China. Not all her ‘‘ messages ’’ are concerned with the war. She is 
not less interested in the reconstruction of China than in its preserva- 
tion, and her enthusiasm for the education of ‘‘ orphans of the Revolu- 
tion,” the “‘ New Life Movement” and similar problems is apparent 
in the section of the book containing her pre-war writings. 

In her war-time addresses and writings Madame Chiang’s language 
is direct and strong. Her criticisms of the inaction of the Powers, her 
denunciations of Japan, are frequent, complete, and sincere :-— we 
who are virtually condemned to death by the inertia of the Democ- 
racies....” “‘ No nation that descends to murder, rape, and rapine 
can expect ‘to prosper or be respected.” 

This is plain speaking. The reader may not acquiesce in Madame 
Chiang’s judgments on the duties of the foreign Powers, but he will be 
forced to admit that her attack on the weaknesses of China is no less 
direct. If the book does not clarify for him the present situation in 
ny Far East, it at least leaves him in no doubt as to the Chinese view 
of it. 

Madame Chiang’s English is as clear and vigorous as her courageous 
spirit. E. EDwarps. 


113*. NoRTH CHINA Front. By James Bertram. 1939. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 514pp. 15s.) 

In default of an objective study this account of the beginning of the 

opposition set up by the “‘ Red” army in the early part of the present 

“incident ”’ is worth careful consideration ; in any case no non-partisan 
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story could be so live and interesting. The book is full of quiet humour ; 
in no other way would a journey in mid-winter through the depths of 
North China have been possible. 

The ‘‘ Communists,” to whom the brunt of the defence against the 
Japanese attack north of the Yellow River fell, had behind them 
experience of the long defence of Kiangsi against the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The regular Chinese armies, which could not or would not fit 
into their scheme of irregular warfare, moved off; Mr. Bertram met 
them on their retreat. The mass opposition which was an essential 
part of the new tactics was made possible by the senseless behaviour 
of invaders, with an utterly reckless disregard of their duties to the 
peasantry, to put it mildly. The stage was thus set for that organisa- 
tion of mass resistance which appears to be in full swing now. Mr. 
Bertram travelled up to the areas where the 8th Route Army was 
operating at the end of 1937, before, that is, the organisation had 
spread far behind the Japanese lines. But the men who subsequently 
set up anti-Japanese governments all over North China were starting 
on the right lines. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. Bertram had been able to 
explain an apparent complete volte face of these leaders. In Kiangsi 
they had set out to make a Communist State, and started out in the 
approved fashion by killing capitalists, a task apparently not uncon- 
genial to their rank and file. The result was a depleted peasant popu- 
lation, starved and deprived of all natural leaders and men of initiative 
(possession of $10 was in some places the definition of a capitalist) ; 
when, therefore, Chiang Kai-shek attacked the Red Army, the peasan- 
try was not able, even if willing, to render any effective support. Was 
it the realisation of this that made it policy for the leaders to take the 
opportunity of Sian to call off capitalist baiting? In any case, these 
leaders must have had great ability, not only thus to face facts, but to 
be able to turn hard-bitten warriors with the experience of Kiangsi 
into friends of the countryside. That the 8th Route Army is generally 
so regarded is a point Mr. Bertram makes, and later events confirm 
his view, and that by country-people prepared by long experience to 
expect nothing good from an army. Happy relations between peas- 
antry and soldiers ensure secrecy, information, and mobility, and 
lead to even greater cooperation. All this the author explains. In 
addition, he gives details from personal observation or from first-hand 
sources of actual contacts with the Japanese troops; some of these will, 
it is hoped, be expanded into longer stories—they will be worth reading. 

A confessed partisan may be forgiven a lot, still it would have been 
useful if Mr. Bertram had been on the look-out for the inevitable 
weaknesses of an improvised system. From his narrative it is hard to 
see how the Japanese ever managed to stand up against such heroes. 
One can only read into his narrative, particularly many vignettes of the 
leaders, that the exceedingly able men in control realised the size of 
their problem, and were prepared for Fabian tactics. 

In another way, too, partisanship detracts. After the pronounce- 
ments, public and other, by the Japanese, it is hardly conceivable 
that it can be urged seriously that the British have been unfair to 
China. Possibly not the least of our contributions has been moral 
sympathy, active or otherwise; in any case that is the gravamen of 
the charge against us by the Japanese, who say, ¢.g., that if we had 
ceased to give face to Chiang Kai-shek he would not have been able 
to carry on. For an Englishman to proclaim that his countrymen 
are not sympathetic to China defeats that very end—the keeping up 
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of the morale of the Chinese people. Mr. Bertram would have liked 
us to have closed Hong Kong to Japanese shipping, to have granted 
facilities there to the Chinese without charge, even to have stopped 
profit by local Chinese mill-owners from the destruction of mills 
in Shanghai. It is unfortunate that he did not stay long enough in 
Hankow to get the sober official view of such proposals. 

Similar criticisms of the Central Government are even more out of 
place from a foreigner. Fortunately most of them have been answered 
by the course of time and the increasing confidence between the 
Generalissimo and the Communists, a confidence that common action 
towards a common object will certainly engender if it is at all possible. 

We are indebted to Mr. Bertram for a new word: “ Groups of 
women farewelling officers.” B. WARD PERKINS. 


114*. AN ATLAS OF Far EASTERN Potitics. By G. F. Hudson and 
Marthe Rajchman. 1938. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 
160 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE title ‘ Atlas’’ leads one to expect a publication in which 
text is subordinate to maps. Here the opposite is the case, and this 
fact brings one at once to the question of the purpose and use of the 
book. The publishers’ assurance that it tells us ‘“‘ exactly what is 
happening in China, and what has happened in China” is so extrava- 
gant as to border on the absurd when applied to a volume of 160 pages ; 
while Sir Arthur Salter’s statement in the Foreword that we have here 
all the necessary facts for interpreting the present situation in the Far 
East, ‘‘and indeed almost any conceivable situation likely to arise 
there,” is again claiming almost more than any one book could fulfil. 
Mr. Hudson himself modestly calls it ‘a commentary in a geographical 
framework on the long-term factors of Far Eastern politics.” This is 
a fair description of a considerable section of the book, but there are 
several chapters which are simply historical essays, occupying space 
which one feels might with advantage have been used for dealing with 
certain rather obvious omissions from the list of “‘long-term factors,”’ 
such as Chinese overseas migration. The book, in fact, falls rather 
between two stools. For the uninformed general reader it is too 
specialised and assumes too much previous knowledge; for the student 
of Far Eastern affairs it is somewhat too limited in scope. 

With these qualifications one may say that the ‘“‘ Atlas”’ will be 
a useful and reliable guide to expert and layman alike. Mr. Hudson 
writes, as always, in a careful and scholarly vein, and Miss Rajchman’s 
maps are models of draftsmanship. With regard to the latter, one is 
tempted to suggest that the “‘ geographical ’’ method has been a little 
over-exploited. It is excellent for illustrating movements like popula- 
tion distribution, the territorial expansion of Japan, or the strategic 
position of the Powers in the western Pacific, but when it is a question 
of giving straightforward data—e.g., the growth of trade—a simple 
system of graphs is just as informative and more effective (since a larger 
scale can be used) than the method of superimposing tiny cubes on a 
map. 

There must, of course, be many omissions in so highly concentrated 
a work, but it is perhaps permissible to suggest that the development 
now in progress of new communications between China and the West 
through Burma and Sinkiang, in compensation for the loss of access to 
the Pacific seaboard, deserves more than the passing reference which it 
receives in the otherwise admirable survey of “‘ The Approaches to the 
Far East ” with which the book begins. 
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Where political developments are in question, Mr. Hudson shows 
a commendable desire to be fair to the “‘ accused.’”’ In one or two cases, 
however, when he is dealing with the factors which led to the present 
war, Japan seems to get a little more than her strict due. Mr. Hudson 
implies on page 72 that Japan’s “ positive” policy towards China is 
primarily based on the fear of finding herself in a position of economic 
and political subjugation to a strong and united China, and he ex- 
presses the view that China, if efficiently administered, could in- 
dustrialise herself so that she would “ quickly surpass Japan both in 
heavy and light industries, competing ruinously with Japanese trade 
. . . and reducing Japan to inferiority in power.’’ No doubt this 
might eventually happen, but surely not “ quickly,” when one considers 
the magnitude of the obstacles, social, organisational and financial, 
which will have to be overcome before China can develop large-scale 
industries capable of mass production—especially in the heavy indus- 
tries—comparable with those which exist in Japan. In this connection, 
too, Mr. Hudson tends to exaggerate the damage done to Japan by 
China’s tariff policy. He says, on page 130, that the increases in 
Chinese tariffs on Japanese goods dealt “‘a great blow to Japanese 
trade with China and at the same time offered a chance for the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany to recover their commercial in- 
fluence of former years in that country.”’ It is true that the tariffs of 
1932 and 1933, when the rates were steeply put up partly in order to 
compensate for the loss of Manchurian revenue, hit Japanese imports 
hard, but they hit the other nations as well, and gave rise at the time 
to strong British protests. In the new tariff of June 1934 there was— 
presumably under Japanese pressure—a great reduction on the duties 
levied on many of Japan’s principal imports to China, notably cotton 
goods, while simultaneously rates were increased very heavily on a 
number of very important imports from the Western countries, es- 
pecially America, such as raw cotton, kerosene and machinery. As 
compared with the Western Powers, Japan had in fact little reason to 
complain, apart from the fact that she largely recouped herself by 
establishing Japanese-owned industrial plant inside China’s tariff wall, 
and that Japanese importers systematically evaded the tariff by 
organised smuggling on a gigantic scale. On another point, while it is 
undeniably true that, as Mr. Hudson says, in the last five or six years 
China has become “ implacably hostile” to Japan, the anti- Japanese 
movement ought to be considered in close relation to the Japanese 
actions in North China which provided its raison d’étre. 

One of the chief values of the book is that it unites in a single cover 
a mass of essential facts relating not only to China and Japan, but also 
to Siberia, Mongolia, Turkestan and the islands of the Western Pacific, 
for which one would otherwise have to search through a number of 
different sources, and that these facts are impressed on the reader’s 
mind by graphic illustrations and by Mr. Hudson’s clear and concise 
style. G. E. HUBBARD. 


115*. THE FAR East: AN INTERNATIONAL SuRVEY. By Harold S. 
Quigley and George H. Blakeslee. 1938. (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation Publication. 8vo. x -+ 353 pp. Cloth, 
$2°50; paper, 75 c.) 

Tus is Professor Blakeslee’s The Pacific Area originally written 
for the World Peace Foundation in 1929, revised and extended to cover 
the period up to the outbreak of the present conflict in July 1937. 
The Peace Foundation sets out to advance the cause of peace by 
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making available “ the actual facts concerning international relations 

. in clear, undistorted form.” The Pacific Area “‘ fills the bill”’ as 
regards clarity and objectiveness, but it is, one is bound to confess, 
terribly dry reading, and the facts are presented on such a uniform level 
that the reader has to make out as best he can which are the more 
important. 

The chapter on conditions in China (with which the book opens) 
contains, surprisingly, no mention of the Chinese Communist move- 
ment of to-day. On the other hand, the amount of space (ten pages) 
given to the affairs of the old Chinese Eastern Railway is surely unduly 
great, while to devote almost one-fifth of the whole book to the subject 
of foreign rights in China reflects a sense of proportion which seems a 
trifle out of date at the present time. 

The sixty pages of appendices provide the student with a very 
useful collection of reference material; besides diplomatic documents 
and statements of policy, they include tables showing the strength of 
the ‘‘ Principal Navies ” as estimated in April 1938. G. E. H. 


116*. THE SMALL INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN: Their Growth and Develop- 
ment. A Report in the International Research Series of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. By Teijiro Uyeda and Associates. 
Issued under the Auspices of the Japanese Council, I.P.R. 1938. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. xxii + 313 pp. Charts. 15s.) 


Various data papers on the small-scale industries of Japan were 
prepared by Professor Uyeda and his associates for the Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations at Yosemite in 1936. The informa- 
tion contained in these papers has been brought up to date and is now 
published in book form in the present volume. 

The industries covered are the textile trades : cotton, rayon, wool; 
the rubber-goods industry; and the bicycle, enamelled ironware and 
electric lamp industries. The book contains many useful statistical 
tables and a considerable number of diagrams. 

Apart from the original studies, Dr. Uyeda has included in the present 
volume a chapter on the present state of the small industries of Japan 
and an informative appendix on the cost of living and real wages. 
About half of all industrial workers in Japan earn their livelihood in 
factories employing less than ten persons, and what are called small 
industries include 60—7o per cent. of all Japanese industrial workers. 

Although the Japanese Government, by encouraging the formation 
of small associations comprising the units of these small-scale indus- 
tries, has improved the conditions of the workers, in certain cases the 
conditions are still deplorable. Still, in those rural districts where 
small-scale industries exist the conditions of living are generally 
better than those enjoyed in areas devoted solely to farming. 

The existence of these small industries using machinery, as is now 
generally the case, would not be possible were it not for the provision 
of cheap electrical power. In the words of Dr. Uyeda, “‘ These people 
are making an interesting experiment to see what wonders electricity 
can make in the evolution of the industrial system of a country.” 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


117*. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By Harold R. 
Isaacs. With an Introduction by Leon Trotsky. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Secker and Warburg. 8vo. xxv +502 pp. 18s.) 


PROVIDED one is interested in dissecting the dead bones of a revolu- 
tion, Mr. Isaacs offers a well-documented and, from a chronological 
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point of view, a thoroughly reliable history of Comintern activity in 
China from 1925—1938. As the book’s introduction is supplied by 
Trotsky, it is obvious that Stalin’s management of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion has to endure a very full share of blame for the Comintern failure. 
Chiang Kai-shek is another villain of the piece, as he acted with 
decision, whilst the Chinese Communists merely passed resolutions. In 
this latter criticism Mr. Isaacs surely underrates the Nationalist appeal 
to young China and assigns too much influence to the Chinese Com- 
munist party in the early years of the struggle. Though the National- 
ists might have conquered China without Comintern support, the 
Communists could have made little progress without the Kuomintang, 
but Mr. Isaacs does not agree. He again has no use for Borodin, but 
the latter did warn Moscow that China was not ripe for Communism. 
Mr. Isaacs appears unwittingly to lead one to the same conclusion when 
he details the difficulties of Mao Tse-dung, President of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic. Borodin was fond of saying, “ You cannot com- 
munise poverty,” and by most observers the same could be said of 
agricultural China. 

Land reform has been an urgent need in China for more than a 
thousand years. During that period civil war, famines, floods and 
emigration have acted as palliatives. At the birth of the Chinese 
Republic the land question was again acute; a growing population 
and a shrinking agricultural area (due to soil erosion). The land- 
hungry peasant wants land. Reform can give it to him, but his grand- 
children will be as hungry for it as he was. Mr. Isaacs offers no de- 
tailed solution, and even the Chinese Soviets never dared to try 
collectivism. G. R. V. S. 


118*. DiE WANDLUNGEN IM CHINESISCHEN VERFASSUNGSRECHT SEIT 
DEM ZUSAMMENBRUCH DER MANDSCHU-DYNASTIE UNTER BE- 
SONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER RECHTLICHEN STELLUNG DES 
STAATSHAUPTES. By Dr. Hai-Chao Chiang. ([Beitrage zum 
auslandtischen 6ffentlichen Recht und Volkerrecht. Herausgegeben 
vom Institut fiir auslandisches offentliches Recht und Volkerrecht 
in Berlin, Heft 23.) 1937. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag.) 


THE author of this remarkable book, which appeared just before 
the outbreak of the quasi-war between China and Japan, indicating once 
again the unique position of the Generalissimo-President, Mr. Chiang 
Kai-shek, has endeavoured to explain the fundamental changes in the 
structure of Chinese constitutional law since the breakdown of the 
Manchus in 1912 to the project of a constitution, published in 1926. 
The author gives not only a careful and scientific treatment of the dif- 
ferent periods of Chinese constitutional development, but elaborates 
for each period, with its numerous subdivisions, the juridical position 
of the head of the State and provides a substantial juridical critique of 
the texts in question. Nineteen constitutions in twenty-eight years, 
after the long absolute rule of the Manchus, is the provisional result of 
the periods of experiment which had already been begun in the last 
years of the Chinese Empire. 

Examining the causes of this embarras de richesse, Mr. Chiang comes 
to the conclusion that the lack of a homogeneous central government 
must be responsible for it. The regular change of the distinct political 
systems (presidential cabinet and collegiate system) always provoked 
almost precipitate change of the respective constitutions. In classify- 
ing the nineteen constitutions in a most simple manner, the author 
distinguishes three groups: the first comprising the constitutions of a 
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monarchical character (1908-1911), the second those of a republican 
character (1911-1927), the third, since 1927, that of a party-state. 
He considers that the number of constitutions will increase and that 
the principal reason lies in the uncritical acceptance of European 
examples, without consideration of ‘‘ contrasts so enormous that it is 
almost impossible to bridge them ”’ in race and general outlook on life. 
He does not believe that this state of things will improve until these 
facts are recognised. He sees hope of this in the renaissance of the 
Chinese people, awoken by their troubles. In a harmonising of 
Chinese peculiarities and in Western civilisation he seeks the hope of an 
all-satisfying solution of the constitutional problems of China in the 
future. It is to be hoped that the terrible time that China is going 
through may result in the realisation of the wishes of the learned 
author. The work (enriched by the German text of all nineteen con- 
stitutions, part of which has not been translated before, pp. 179-301) 
should be translated into English and French. KARL STRUPP. 


11g*. CHINA’s STRUGGLE FOR TARIFF AUTONOMY, 1843-1938. By 
Stanley F. Wright. 1938. (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 
La. 8vo. xi-+ 775 pp., tables. 15s.) 


TuIs book is a very notable contribution to our knowledge of an 
important aspect of China’s foreign relations. Mr. Wright has ex- 
amined the original records of a period covering over ninety years, and 
has extracted from them, and here set out in great detail, all the rele- 
vant facts regarding the Chinese tariff and related questions. These 
cover a wide range, and include a variety of subjects, such as the free 
port of Hong Kong, opium, likin and transit dues, coast trade, inland 
water navigation, collection and custody of Customs revenues, and the 
various revisions of the tariff culminating in the Peking Tariff Confer- 
ence of 1925-6 and the subsequent achievement of tariff autonomy 
after the triumph of the Kuomintang in 1928. Mr. Wright has brought 
to the performance of this task immense industry, as well as an inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject and a due sense of proportion. His 
book is hardly meant for the general reader, but will proveof the greatest 
value to all future historians of Chinese affairs. 

There are one or two blemishes that it would not be difficult to 
correct in a second edition or an abridgment for general reading, but 
in general the standard of accuracy is high and, even in the cases 
where he severely condemns, Mr. Wright’s judgment is both sound and 
impartial. The main impressions that one derives from the book are 
that the loss of tariff automony inflicted little harm on China, but was 
in fact a blessing in disguise, that China’s troubles were mostly of her 
own making, but that, on the other hand, the story of opium in China 
or of the doings of the “‘ swashbuckling fire-eaters ’’ in Hong Kong and 
some Treaty Ports is not one that an Englishman can read with any 
satisfaction. J. PRATT. 


120. NEw Lire ror Krancst. By W.H. Young. 1935. (Shanghai. 
8vo. x+ 196 pp. $2.00.) 

THE chief interest of this book lies in the description of the ex- 
Communist areas in South-East China shortly after the Generalissimo 
had re-occupied the area, also first-hand accounts from Chinese and 
foreigners who had lived through the Communist experiment. It is 
written by a man with sympathy for the peasants, prepared to believe 
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that the Communists started with some ideals for the betterment of 
the people, but completely disillusioned by what he saw. 

As one result of the slaughter and rapine, the Central Government 
had perforce to adopt some measures of rehabilitation; an account is 
given of the beginnings of these. From this sprang the New Life 
Movement. The resulting shifting of the emphasis from political to 
social objects has been interrupted by the “ incident,” but with the 
possibilities of a permanent truce between the Communists and the 
Kuomintang there is some hope that the lessons learnt from Kiangsi 
will not be forgotten. Undoubtedly the Communists themselves have 
realised that good intentions are not enough. B. WARD PERKINS. 


121. IL CONFLITTO CINO-GIAPPONESE E IL BLOCCO DELLE COSTE 
CinEsI. By Professor Roberto Sandiford. (Estratto da Il 
diritto Maritimo, Febbraio-Aprile 1938. 12 pp.) 


Discusses the international legal aspect of Japanese blockade of Chinese 
ports. 


122. AGRARIAN CHINA: selected source material from Chinese authors, 
compiled and translated by the Research Staff of the Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. With an introduction by R. H. 
Tawney. 1938. (Shanghai: Kellyand Walsh. 8vo. xviii + 
257 PP-) 

THE preface to this valuable contribution to the study of land 
utilization problems points out that hitherto Western Sinologists have 
been too exclusively interested in the ancient history and culture of 
China, so that little note has been paid by our historians, economists 
and sociologists to Chinese studies of contemporary Chinese society. 
To meet this neglect, the Institute of Pacific Relations now produces 
this useful series of fifty-five selected papers and unpublished manu- 
scripts dealing with various aspects of the agrarian problem, translated 
from the original Chinese and edited sufficiently to avoid undue 
repetition and extreme use of explanatory footnotes. 

In his introduction to the volume, Professor R. H. Tawney draws 
attention to the tendency of foreign observers to overlook the import- 
ance of land tenure questions in a country where a unit of ownership 
and a unit of cultivation are very different conceptions, and where a 
property of moderate acreage that would attract no comment in England 
or Northern Germany is considered a great estate of the first rank. 
Under the vicious system of land-tenure, the small farmer, in constant 
need of credit, is at the mercy of the money-lender, who is often 
in league with the landlord. 

The first dozen papers, therefore, discuss questions of farm tenure 
and land concentration as they exist in various parts of the country. 
One contribution on the ‘‘ Fate of Permanent Tenancy ” draws attention 
to the way in which the trend towards modernisation leads to the break- 
down of the old system under which the landlord had only the right 
to collect rent—none to use or abuse the land—and the establishment 
instead of property ownership under which powerful clan members 
ignore the rights of others and sell land to their own personal benefit. 

The second group of papers is concerned with problems of labour 
and farm management, together with such related questions as copper 
currency, taxation, military requisitions and enforced poppy cultivation. 
A third section is devoted to more definitely budgetary features— 
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usury, pawnshops, bankruptcy, trade capital, cooperatives and 
experiments in governmental marketing control. 

The final group of papers deals with the various ways in which the 
peasant attempts to balance his budget, augmenting his income 
through handicrafts, silk-farming, weaving, home brewing and other 
auxiliary occupations. The remaining papers discuss the important 
problem of rural migration. 

Despite the great diversity of opinions represented, the clear 
impression left after reading the volume is that the Chinese writers are 
taking a critical, realistic view both of the evils in the agrarian situation 
and of the many attempts at rural reform, and that they are facing 
facts with a frankness which deserves greater recognition. 

GEORGE B. BARBOUR. 


123*. AGRARIAN PROBLEMS IN SOUTHERNMOST CHINA. By H.S. Chen. 
1936. (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, for Lingnan University, 
Canton. 8vo. viii+ 144 pp. Also published in U.S.A. under 
title, ‘‘ Landlord and Peasant in China: a study of the Agrarian 
Crisis in South China.’”’” New York: International Publishers.) 


OnE reason for the early spread in Kwangtung of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
revolutionary ideas was the wretchedness of peasant life under the 
extreme inequality of land distribution. His legacy in the preface to 
the 1931 Annual of the Land-Bureau of Chungshan begins with these 
words: ‘“ The agrarian problem is fundamental to our national liveli- 
hood. Only by the solution of this problem can mankind gradually 
get rid of war. Equality in land ownership has been the principle 
advocated by the Kuomintang. Our chief purpose is to prevent the 
monopoly by a few, and to provide equal rights and equal opportunity 
of land use for all the people.” 

Dr. H. S. Chen’s study of the landlord-peasant problem in South 
China was sponsored by the China Institute of Pacific Relations. 
His conclusions are based on a careful survey of 24,776 families living 
in 152 villages scattered through 38 districts of Kwangtung, a province 
five-sixths the area of Great Britain. Even allowing for the difficulties 
encountered in any attempt to obtain accurate statistics in China, this 
unofficial census is a valuable contribution to our understanding of 
the particular forms taken by agrarian problems in the hinterland 
of Canton. 

The study deals with the village settlements only, so that it is not 
surprising to learn that 85 per cent. of the total population belong to 
peasant families. But even in the district nearest to Canton more than 
three-quarters of the people are farmers. And yet vast tracts of 
potential farm-land, much of it formerly cultivated, are not even used 
for rough pasture to-day as the result of the excessive spread of agri- 
cultural tenancy. The average for the whole area studied is 57 per 
cent., while in many districts it ranges from 70 to go per cent. 

This condition has been on the increase, accentuated recently by 
political insecurity and economic depression, and in China growing 
concentration of land ownership has always been symptomatic of 
economic distress. Even during the last five years there has been a 
marked reduction in the average holding of each peasant family. 
The prevalent idea that miniature small holdings are in keeping with 
the special genius of the Chinese farmer is disproved by recent studies, 
which show that in many districts most of the farms are too small for 
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profitable working. In Kwangtung the average farm size is actually 
less than that in Japan. 

Particularly instructive chapters are devoted to the economic and 
political position of the collective landlords and the whole system of 
tenancy. In China, property tenure is a family rather than an in- 
dividual matter, and a large proportion of the land is clan-land or 
held by merchant social organizations. Under both types of control 
the authorities tend to abuse their landlord privileges and exploit their 
tenants. 

The survey closes somewhat prophetically upon “ a note of misery 
beyond which human experience can hardly go except in times of 
catastrophe.”” The cheapness of life and labour is proof that there is 
a point beyond which an agricultural society cannot adjust under 
present conditions. Nor are these conditions merely a phase which 
will pass with recovery in world trade. Unquestionably the outlook 
is a gloomy one for the South China farmer. 

GEORGE B. BARBOUR. 


124*, EDUCATION IN PACIFIC COUNTRIES. By Felix M. Keesing. 1938. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. viii + 226 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Education in Pacific Countries epitomises the discussions of a con- 
ference conducted at Honolulu in 1936 by the University of Hawaii 
and Yale University. The proceedings were too voluminous to be re- 
produced in extenso; and the book of Professor Keesing, without pre- 
tending to offer an exact record, gives the substance of the debates 
on different aspects of the subject. It combines, therefore, some of the 
virtues of a volume of transactions by a group of contributors and of a 
book by an individual. The first quality gives it a wide range; the 
second makes it more readable than collective ventures can usually 
claim to be. The field covered is immense, and it would be absurd to 
attempt a summary of the points deserving attention. The anthropo- 
logist and economist, as well as the educationalist, will find food for 
reflection in Professor Keesing’s pages. Almost every question of 
social and educational interest, from the racial composition of the 
population groups concerned and the new external influences which have 
played on them in the last century to the merits in varying environ- 
ments of different educational techniques, is raised and discussed. 
To read the book in the light of the foreign education ventures launched 
in the past in some of the regions represented in the discussions of the 
conference is a salutary discipline. It is to be reminded of duties 
neglected and follies committed as a result of the failure io think 
before acting. With Professor Keesing’s work at hand to guide the 
educationist, such failure will be less likely and less excusable in the 
future. R. H. TAWNEY. 


UNITED STATES 


125*, BEFORE AMERICA DEcIDES: Foresight in Foreign Affairs. By 
Frank P. Davidson and George S. Viereck. 1938. (Harvard 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiv + 
318 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus book is a collection of papers on American foreign relations 
written by American academic experts of varying viewpoint. The 
collection is edited by two young Harvard students, editors of The 
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Harvard Guardian, an undergraduate magazine devoted to the social 
sciences. Dr. Lawrance Lowell, ex-President of Harvard University, 
contributes a foreword entitled ‘‘ Foresight in Foreign Affairs ’’ de- 
ploring the inability of governments to probe into the future so as not 
to be taken unawares by developing international situations. He 
urges the establishment of a new division in the State Department to 
make inquiries, and conduct “‘ war games,”’ in the field of diplomacy 
as Army and Navy Staffs do in the field of defence, so that the United 
States may be as well prepared for every diplomatic contingency as she 
is for every military and naval one. 

A section on “ World Background ” contains essays by Professor 
Hans Kohn on “ Nationalism,” Professor Henry Phelps on “‘ European 
Alignments and the United States,’’ Professor A. N. Holcombe on 
“American Policy in the Far East,’’ and Professor P. S. Wild on 
“ International Law To-day.” 

There are also contributions from Professor S. F. Bemis on “ Main 
Trends in American Foreign Policy,” Professor P. Bradley on 
“ Economic Forces,’”’ Major G. F. Elliot on “ Strategic and Military 
Considerations,” and Professor C. H. Haring on “ Inter-American 
Relations.” ; 

A final section, the most controversial, contains a strongly argued 
plea for collective security from Professor Clyde Eagleton, a bitter 
denunciation of all departures from the old conception of American 
neutrality from Professor Edwin Borchard, an able and sincere examin- 
ation of the detailed problems involved in a recasting of neutrality 
law and policy from Professor P. C. Jessup, and a discussion of public 
opinion in relation to foreign policy from Professor Fritz Marx. 

The appendix includes useful reprints of sections of Washington’s 
Farewell Address, President Monroe’s famous message to Congress, 
John Hay’s Open Door Circular Note, and Woodrow Wilson’s speeches. 

The whole book should be useful to that large American pubiic 
which is to-day eagerly trying to revisualise American policy in the 
light of recent world events. It is also useful to students on the other 
side of the Atlantic who wish to follow American controversies and to 
watch American opinion in the making. The publication reflects much 
credit on its youthful editors and sponsors, even if it has that incon- 
clusive character inevitable in a compilation of brief papers prepared 
by busy experts for what some of them may feel to be a deserving but 
not especially important occasion. F. O. DARVALL. 


126*. THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD ORGANISATION, 1920-1933. 
By Denna Frank Fleming. 1938. (New York: Columbia 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiv + 569 


pp. 20s.) 

“THERE can be no world stability or dependable peace without 
strong participation in world government by the world’s most power- 
ful nation.”’ These are the final words of Professor Fleming’s book, 
and they are addressed as an exhortation to his fellow-citizens in the 
United States. The preceding chapters marshal, in the form of an 
historical review, the facts and arguments which lead towards this 
conclusion. As regards the beginning of the League, its early political 
achievements and its ‘“‘ search for security,” there is little that is 
new, though the material is summarised in a vivid and easily readable 
form. It is in the parallel but wider picture which the writer gives of 
the American scene that the European reader will find much that is 
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interesting about the opposition to the League and the tireless animosity 
of its opponents. Professor Fleming does not mince his words, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say his quotations, to illustrate 
how that opposition was given volume and venom by self-seeking and 
corrupt politicians. The oil scandals, the scandal of the Veterans’ 
hospitals and the liquor graft are painted in passages which it would 
be an under-statement to describe as purple. It is the merit of the book 
that it does not isolate foreign policy from domestic politics. The 
story of the successive tariffs, their effect on war debts, the mad 
optimism of an artificial prosperity, the crash and the resulting financial 
paralysis is told with dramatic detail. And against this troubled and 
troubling background it is easier to understand the successive attitudes ~ 
of the United States to the League; first, the decision to ignore it, then 
the attempt to deal with it indirectly, and later the sometimes timid 
and sometimes courageous endeavours to be helpful in some of its 
major problems such as Manchuria and Disarmament. 

Professor Fleming stops at 1933. One might have asked, Why 
should not the book have been brought up to date before its publication 
in 1938? But the Munich agreement has broken the continuity of 
the pre-Munich evolution, and this question has now little importance. 

Since, however, Professor Fleming’s main thesis remains of per- 
manent importance, his account of American reactions to it in the 
period he has chosen retains all its value. 

The production of the book is excellent as the hallmark of the 
Columbia Press would lead one to expect. Over fifty illustrations, 
mainly portraits, add to the vivid character of the manuscript, and 
make the book an interesting historical record. E. J. PHELAN. 


127*. WoopROw WILson: LIFE AND LETTERS. Vol. VI: Facing 
War, 1915-1917. By Ray Stannard Baker. 1938. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. xv + 543 pp. 2Is.) 


THE latest volume of Mr. Baker’s official biography of Woodrow 
Wilson covers most of the period of American neutrality, and ends with 
a description of the scene in Congress when Wilson made his declaration 
of war speech on April 2nd, 1917. “It was necessary for me,” he 
wrote a couple of days later, ‘‘ by very slow steps indeed and with 
most genuine purpose to avoid war to lead the country on to a single 
way of thinking.” If this utterance was meant to imply that he 
himself, throughout these “ very slow stages,’”’ was fixed in his own 
mind as to what the end should be, the present volume carries evidence 
enough to refute it. It is the record of Wilson’s hesitations and 
struggles with himself, and nothing is so conspicuously absent from this 
record as any set purpose in Wilson himself. Nor need we count these 
hesitations to the discredit of the President. The issues were, from 
the American standpoint, novel and bewildering; and so shattering a 
departure from American tradition as participation ina European war 
by the side of Great Britain and France must long have remained 
unthinkable to a man so deeply rooted as Wilson in American ways of 
thought. 

The merits of Mr. Baker’s work are already well known, and appear 
to their full advantage in the familiar ground traversed by this volume. 
The reader of previous instalments will also be prepared for Mr. Baker’s 
particular prejudices. He is consistently biased against House, making 
him responsible for misunderstandings which should more fairly be 
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attributed to the vacillations of Wilson’s own mind; and though he 
has no tenderness for the German case, there is a decided anti-British 
slant in most of his references to British policy and British statesmen. 
There was, indeed, throughout the period here treated a constant 
psychological incompatibility between the attitude of the belligerent 
fighting for his life and of the neutral looking down on the conflict from 
his serene eminence au-dessus de la mélée; and though subsequent judg- 
ment may approve Wilson’s advocacy at this time of peace without 
victory, history is bound to record that the President, having entered 
the war, fell a victim to the full virulence of the fight-to-a-finish 
hysteria which as a neutral he had so strongly decried. It will be 
interesting to watch how Mr. Baker, who rarely admits any blots in his 
hero, will treat the period of American belligerency in = — pimp 
; . H. Carr. 


ERRATUM 


In the paper by Mr. Balogh on ‘“‘ The Economic Background in 
Germany,” which was published in the last issue of International 
Affairs (January-February 1939), page 247, para. 5, line 5: ‘‘ seventy- 
five thousand pounds ”’ should read “ five thousand pounds.” 

Further, the penultimate sentence in the same paragraph should 
read: ‘‘also under the clearing agreements she obtained from some 
countries merchandise which she sold to countries with a free currency 
at prices below that of the world market in order to obtain such free 
currency.” 
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This volume records an attempt to throw light on this many- 
sided and extremely urgent problem by means of an 
internationally co-ordinated investigation. It sets forth the 
views of leading authorities and surveys an extensive series of 
preparatory studies on the difficulties of, and procedures for, 
the peaceful solution of the problems of colonies, population 
pressure, raw materials and markets. 
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